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THE BRUNSWICK CLUBS. 


In the spirit of Burke’s immortal language—“ when bad men con- 
spire, good men should combine”—we rejoice at the establishment of 
Brunswick Clubs. No measure could have been more essential, for 
treason was already stalking through the land ; and no measure could 
have been more suitable to the manliness of the British mind, the dignity 
of the cause, or the secure triumph of reason, true policy, and the uncor- 
rupted Constitution. We saw an insolent and ignorant gang of bigots 
assembling daily in open scorn of law, uttering sentiments unheard of 
since the reign of the French revolution ; and while their characters were 
as base, and their intentions as atrocious, as any that marked the blackest 
time of subversion, held up, on the one hand, as the public organs of 
the Irish nation, and, on the other, cenfidentially received and cherished 
by the public instruments of the ministry. 

Whether the [rish government was capable of feeling the degradation 
of this pusillanimous and short-sighted policy, or adopted it in the mean 
and hypocritical deference to rabble clamour, which characterizes the 
tenth-rate minions of office—whether the familiar reception of individuals 
whom no Irish gentleman would permit to cross his threshold, were the 
natural impulse of manners reared in early licence, and giving proof of 
their origin by a career, whose description must be left to its associates 
and its victims—the fact was unquestionable: the reception, the gay 
confidence, the familiar conviviality were there, to the astonishment and 
alarm of every man capable of knowing right from wrong, or of estimating 
the irrecoverable depth into which public functionaries could be flung by 
the contamination of such names. 

But, whatever were the results to those who thus stooped their necks 
under the heel of the Popish Association, its results to the country have 
been of the most signal value. When the intellect, the property, the 
principle, and the religion of Ireland—all included in the single word 
ProrestantTisM—found that they were cut off from their natural con« 
nexion with the source of British polity in Ireland, they remembered the 
strength that was in their own manliness, union, and knowledge. Those 
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were strong holds, that neither the temporizing of an unpurposed cabinet, 
the tergiversation of lawyers who had betrayed every side in succession, 
nor the loose coxcombry of a legislator of spurs and feathers, could shake. 
In the language of a British peer, whose words will pass into a proverb, 
and the proverb into the principle of safety to the empire, they felt that 
“they must not put their trust in princes, nor in prelates—in the depo- 
sitories of power, nor even in the chosen guardians of religion ;’ they 
must look to the defence of the national interests by the national vigour, 
and where every man had to lose by inactivity, by giddy confidence in the 
corrupt, or guilty fear of the overbearing, privileges without which life 
would not be worth preserving for an hour—-they must call round them 
their fellow-possessors of freedom, and see how far their muster might 
fight the battle of the Christian faith and of the constitution of their 
country. 

It was on those principles, the noblest that can stir the heart of man, 
that the Brunswick Clubs were founded; and who shall say that it was 
not full time? The cry of civil war had gone through the land... It was 
trumpeted from the lips of every orator of the Popish Association. 
“ We are masters of the whole force of Ireland,” says one—“< we have 
all its military passes in our hands, all its provisions, all its munitions of 
war, all its people.” ‘““We have America at our back,” says another ; 
“and, as we once invaded America to keep up the despotism of the 
British government, so shall America invade us to put it down.” “ Let 
England tremble,” says a leader; “ let England, brutish as she is 
bloody, tremble—let the country of our tyrants be reduced to her ori- 
ginal insignificance, and feel that the chains of Irishmen may be con- 
verted into their swords.” “ Look to the new aspect of Europe,” says 
another authority among those infuriated fools: “ with France, Austria, 
and Spain, popish ; with the steam-vessel bringing invasion to a matter 
of calculation, and the English shores within sudden reach of every 
power of indignant Europe ; are there no hopes for the renewed ener 
gies of Irish independence ?— Again, look to Ireland!—was there ever a 
country so organized? I tell the government that the whole land is 
bound by a great secret confederation—that every county, every town, 
every village, has its leaders, and its troops—-that the men of Ireland 
are regimented, armed, disciplined, and eager for the first summons.’ 

The government listened to this. T he language was repeated in a 
thousand forms ; they listened still. The metaphoric treason was soon 
embodied into more vigorous figure. Armies of popish ruftians by the 
twenty thousand, breathing blood and rebellion, accoutred in the 
established uniform of Irish insurrection, and manceuvring with the 
discipline of regular troops, started up at the summons, marched in the 
face of day through the country, with the menaces and the power of con- 

uerors, and gave the most insolent and ostentatious defiance to the law. 
Will j it be believed that the government still looked on? But a memo- 
rable example soon showed what the nation can do, and must do, for 
themselves, if they will be saved. A tool of the Popish Association, one 
of the most vulgar and base of its brawlers, big with the triumph of riot; 
and secure in the supineness of authority, was sent—will the words be 
capable of credence?—“ To rouse the north.” He proceeded in the true 
spirit of his mission, and moved forward, at the head of every disturber 
whom he could gather, to the amount, by his own statement, of from 
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fifty toa hundred thousand men. He did rouse the north. But it was 
tu a sense of their duty, as honest and brave men, who found that they 
must rely on no strength but that which God and the Constitution have 
given to every man to defend himself. The north were roused in arms 
+-they knew the absurdity of waiting to claim tardy justice ; and, on 
the borders of their province, the men whose fathers had bought the 
Revolution of 1688 with their blood, stood, musquet in hand, to repel 
marauding and murder, under whatever pretext their cottages were to 
be sacked, and their lives sacrificed. 

Then the secret of this boasted heroism was found out ; the Catholic 
army of the faith shrank at once—the brawler at their head trusted for 
his safety to his heels—the popish parliament suddenly discovered that 
the time of glory was not fully ripe, and discountenanced the warrior ; 
and—last and most unexpected result—the dormant Cabinet opened its 
eyes, discovered that mobs of legislators and apostles, gathered by the 
hundred thousand, from the raggedness, ferocity, and superstition of the 
Irish hovel, were not the safest settlers of the state, and actually ordered 
the seizure of the defeated chieftain. 

Yet even this lagging deference to common sense was due to the 
English Cabinet. The Irish were at the moment involved in an inter- 
change of gracious civilities with the hero, which might have compen- 
sated a less sensitive spirit for the withering of his laurels. The young 
secretary, a nobleman whom we lament to see plunged from his aecom- 
plished pursuits into the mire of provincial office, was occupying his 
polished paragraphs in elucidating the law to the law-breaker ; and the 
eld viceroy was smilingly conducting this model of native graces into the 
presence of his daughters and his wife, when the missive of the Privy 
Council came, like a thunderclap, to break up the whole commerce of 
republican and royalist courtesies. 

But one act of resolution, wrung from the reluctant bosom of the 
Cabinet, was enough for one season ; and the blacker offenders are suf- 
fered still to insult the feelings of the country. The popish parliament 
is still furious, and labouring in its vocation of spreading fury through 
the land; and the whole tribe of the scribblers and spouters are 
hourly pouring out libels on individual character, treasons against the 
connexion of the countries, and open incentives to rebellion, that, in 
less tender times, would have summoned indignant justice to raze the 
walls, burn the journals, and send orators, warriors, and scribblers, to 
New South Wales for the term of their forfeited lives. 

Under those circumstances of insolence in the aggressors and supine- 
ness in the defenders of the Constitution, the Protestant community has 
been compelled to take its defence into its own hands—to assemble, 
and show its numbers—to speak, and declare its principles —and, by its 
firmness and vigour, shew that it is not to be extinguished at the 
mercy of either indolence or bigotry. England, in conformity to her 
character, took the lead, and the British Brunswick Clubs already com- 
prehend a vast multitude of the most honourable, informed, and patriotic 
men of the empire. The meeting on Penenden Heath, showed the 

actual superiority of the friends of the Constitution, in public weight 
and’ in personal respectability. ‘Their numbers refuted, at a glance, the 
perpetual exaggerations of radicalism ; and the myriads that figure in the 
speeches and journals of rebellion, dwindled down into a ludicrous 
ic2 
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minority. The popish advocates, on the occasion, exhibited as contemip- 
tible a display as their partisans, and fully justified the long laments of 
the revolutionary journals on their wretched inferiority. We disdain 
alluding to personal defects ; but what demon of burlesque could have 
driven that most helpless of decrepit haranguers, Lord Darnley, to ex- 
pose the debilities of his understanding on so conspicuous a stage. Was 
there to be found among the ranks of political and personal foolery, no 
less palpable and notorious a subject of ridicule than this poorest. of poor 
vilifiers of the nobility of England? Had not his annual admiralty 
harangues—his burlesque ignorance of every subject, beyond the details 
of a workhouse, or the detection of a poacher—the perpetual yawn of 
the House of Lords, and the general fugitatior, whenever he rose, 
given sufficient warning against the mischief that must result to any 
caus, luckless enough to have a supporter in Lord Darnley ? 

Then came my Lord Camden. This noble lord has, by that 
timidity which nature sometimes gives to save men of feeble powers 
from utter exposure, been kept so long from the public eye, that he 
might have been forgotten. But his exposure was decreed, and he 
must exhibit himself to his contemptuous country, in the character of a 
popish orator. We pass over the arguments of his speech ; if they could 

ave, by possibility, convinced himself, it would be only a profounder 
instance of the emptiness of this venerable personage. But let us come 
to his facts—one of them is, “ that he put down the Irish rebellion.” 
With all our preparation to hear extravagance from the lips of the babes 
and sucklings of popery, we were not prepared for this monstrous 
aggression upon our understandings. Undoubtedly the newspapers say 

] sorts of extraordinary things, without the slightest consideration for 
the character of the persons into whose mouths they put them. But 
Lord Camden has not yet started forward to contradict this bitterest of 
all satires upon himself. We have heard of no sudden and indignant 
denial of this attribution of a public service, whose very mention should 
have stirred up his spirit from its lees, and made him demand whether 
the inventor of the tale was not actuated by a merciless determination 
to drag into light the public impotence of the ci-devant lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland. Lord Camden should have recollected, that, whatever 
quality of his nature was adverse to the length of his memory, his 
failure, his recall, and the mission of the Marquess Cornwallis to Ireland, 
were events too near our time to afford the colouring that the fancy 
loves. 

The Marquess Cornwallis gave the country the full benefit of con- 
trast; he was a man of sense and spirit, who found rebellion raging, 
and put it down ; who found the friends of the constitution shaken and 
scattered, and summoned them to its defence ; who found Ireland a 
burthen to the empire, and who, by the mixture of vigour with mild- 
ness, of justice with mercy, struck a blow at Irish Jacobinism from 
which it never rose, till it found how ridiculous a British Government 
could again be made by a ridiculous representative. 

The third orator was Lord Teynham. They could not have chosen 
a more appropriate sharer of the honour—England could not have fur- 
nished his rival. This noble personage, though not long in possession 
of his peerage, is already well enough known to require no description 
of ours. He is a peculiarly delicate topic, and we refer for his character 
to the newspapers. 
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But, far from blaming the three noble lords for volunteering ‘in the 
cause of Rome, we rejoice that they have pushed themselves forward 
into the very breach of the time-honoured church of Mary of merciful 
memory. We congratulate the peerage on the line by which those 
heroic patriots have separated themselves from the dull defenders of 
the constitution, and only wish that they may long bring the vigour of 
their imbecility, the resources of their ignorance, and the integrity of 
their financial experience, to the grand alliance of popery. 

So much for the cause of Rome in England. But in Ireland the 
advocacy is of a sterner nature. It stands forth in the real flesh and 
blood shape of subtle malignity and daring turbulence. It has a 
parliament, foaming out hourly insults against the Constitution, and a 
priesthood, as dark as ever were created by idolatry, as reckless as they can 
be made by sullen ambition, and armed with as fierce a hostility to 
Protestantism and Protestants as can be roused by hatred of a religion 
which puts their superstitions to shame, and by scorn of beings whom 

pery denounces as the victims of eternal fire. 

The first great impediment to peace is the constitution of the Romish 
clergy of Ireland. The whole system was invented with the double 
purpose of alienating the clergy from their native land and lawful king, 
and of transferring their allegiance, in body and soul, in things temporal 
and things spiritual, in the most common relations of life as keenly as in 
the most ostentatious observances of their religion, to a stranger, who, 
being an actual potentate, may be at open war with their king, is always 
deeply connected with the rival sovereignties of the continent, and is, 
by habit and principle, the unceasing and public enemy of the national 
belief. 

To this stranger the oath of allegiance of the popish bishop and priest 
is couched in the most direct terms that can bind man. 

The popish bishop swears to obey the commands of the pope in all 
things. (No matter whether these commands enjoin him to dethrone 
his king.)—To keep all the secrets communicated to him by the pope. 
(No matter whether they are treason to his king.)—To disclose all 
secrets to the pope, that he thinks may be injurious to his authority, 
temporal or spiritual. (No matter whether the preservation of those 
secrets be of vital importance to his king, or entrusted to himself under 
the most solemn obligations of secreey—whether received under the 
oath of a privy-councillor, or gathered at the confessional.)—To defend 
the territorial rights of the pope.. (No matter whether that pope be at 
open war with his king.)—To exert all his efforts, personal and public, 
to enlarge the powers of the popedom. (No matter whether the increase 
of the papal power be in direct opposition to the interests, the policy, 
and the peace of his country, or this obedience may not be the first 
step to treason, the service of the national enemy, and the invasion or 
civil war of the land.) It must be remembered in all this, that if the 
pope be unlikely, from his distance and territorial weakness, to be the 
direct enemy of the British empire, he is the direct ally of France, 
Spain, Austria, the Italian States, and every other popish kingdom of 
Kurope ; that he lives on their pensions, is created by their influence, 
and is ready to second, by the whole weight of his authority, and the 
means of his perpetual connexion with the priesthood, any project of 
aggression which may be in the mind of the enemies of British freedom 
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and religion. That such a connexion with a foreign power should’ be 
suffered to exist under the British government, is one of those wonders 
of short-sightedness and contradiction which turn politics into contempt. 
Dearly has the country rued it already—more dearly still shall it rue it 
yet. A manly government would have at once appealed to the common 
sense of mankind, scorned to own the takers of such an oath among its 
subjects, and made the taking of it high treason by law. 

With the Romish clergy themselves the whole principle of their 
government is the most unqualified tyranny. The pope is by the 
constitution of popery bound by xo law whatever, except that of pushing 
the claims of his see to the utmost possible pitch. His will is the law. 
He has no assessor, no control, no code which he cannot abrogate at a 
word. His government is the most complete despotism ever known, 
He can impose whatever oati he pleases to-day—he can dissolve it 
to-morrow. Treaty with him is absurd ; he can discover that it is not 
for the good of the church, at any time he chooses, and the treaty is 
ipso facto null and void. For the great standing canon of the Romish 
system is, that all obligations injurious to the interests of the Romish 
see are, by their very nature, extinguished. If the pope at this hour 
were to sanction the abjuration of papal allegiance by his Irish clergy; 
he might abrogate his concession in the next. But the impossibility of 
making the concession with any actual validity is so well known, that 
if' the present pope, in dotage or fear, in corruption or conscience, were 
to make this concession, essential as it is to the safety and prosperity of 
Ireland, no Irish priest could be found to avail himself of it, if any Irish 
government could be found mad enough to confide in it. For it would 
be a nonentity in the very act of passing, and the next pope would 
unquestionably dissolve the compact. The fact is, that by this oath a 
grasp is laid upon the British empire which no pope can relinquish ; ‘a 
connexion is established by the Irish priesthood with Rome, and through 
it with foreign powers, which no Irish priest, in the prospect of prefer- 
ments, bishoprics and cardinals’ hats, will ever relinquish ; and if the 
pope and the priests together were by miracle willing to abate the 
nuisance, it would be still secretly but irresistibly insisted on by the 
popish sovereigns, who see in it at once the means of perplexing the 
British government, of keeping open a point of attack in case of war; 
and undoubtedly, to the minds of those bigotted and priest-ridden princes, 
an opportunity, not yet desperate, of bringing back to Romish idolatry 
the Protestant portion of a country, which lay once, like themselves, in 
the unbroken darkness of the most sullen and merciless superstition of 
the world. 

The tyranny of the pope binds the prelate—the tyranny of the prelate 
binds the rector—the tyranny of the rector binds the curate. Of all 
those ranks not one man can indulge in a single act of human choice; 
but ‘by permission of his supreme master. His meals, his books, ‘his 
hours, his habits, are all regulated for him by the ordinance of the 
church. He dares not eat, he dares not speak, he dares not connect’ 
himself with his country, serve his kind, or worship his God, but by the’ 
sullen and prescriptive mandate of a church, which propagates perpetaal 
repugnance to lawful government, through the medium of perpetual! 
submission to an J/alian priest, and keeps its miserable adherents in the’ 


toils at once of slavery and rebellion. 
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/Of those there are nearly two thousand parish priests officiating in 
Ireland.. But the numbers and virulence of the Romish agency, are not 
to be estimated by even this formidable enumeration. The more hazar- 
dous class are the regulars, tribes of monks, still less connected with 
the public interests, if possible, than the parish priests, and still more 
bound to Rome. Those men, whom common wisdom in the govern- 
ment would have driven, root and branch, out of the country, plunder- 
ers and perverters as they are—the open agents of foreign influence, 
and the unquestionable missionaries of every doctrine that can yet grow 
into national disturbance—are already crowding into Ireland, purchasing 
lands, by what funds none but themselves can tell, usurping the educa- 
tion of the popish children, and, in all their proceedings, carrying on the 
most notorious, yet the most secret correspondence with Rome. 
Among those are the Jesuits, a race of criminals, whom the scorn and 
terror even of popish Europe expelled from every kingdom scarcely 
half a century since; to whom every breach of obligation, moral 
and, divine, was familiar ; and who in Spain, Portugal, France, and 
Italy, were alike charged with poisoning and treason—the pollution of 
private morals, and the assassination of kings. Yet those we have, 
with a negligence, which better deserves the name of frenzy, suffered to 
establish themselves within a few miles of the Irish metropolis, there to 
stimulate the efforts of papistry, to direct the progress of insurrection in 
Catholic rents, harangues, and rabble musters, and to be in a condition 
to keep up, like their missionary brethren, a perpetual and most myste- 
rious correspondence with the general of their order, who reigns over 
their movements with more than kingly despotism, and who, by the laws 
of his order, constantly resides in the capital of conspiracy, Rome. Of 
the tremendous materials that are stored in these successive deposita- 
ries of public explosion, who can doubt? Or who can more doubt that 
there is any alternative for the British government between weakly con- 
ceding all, and wisely and manfully declaring that concession has gone 
to its full extent ; and that the protestant laws and liberties must be no 
longer lowered into the toy of a faction, whom no concession would 
satisfy, short of absolute supremacy. But the British government can 
be strong only as the organ of the nation ; and it is to put the govern- 
ment in possession of this strength, that the Brunswick Clubs have been 
established. When the minister comes down to the House, he will now be 
at no loss for the public judgment. If he waver, he will have the saving 
knowledge that the eyes of the nation are upon him. If he be resolute, 
he will have the noble confidence, that the hearts and hands of the 
bravest, wisest, and most honest population of the earth, are ready to 
sustain him in the cause of freedom and religion. 

If we are to be told that those things are best left to parliamentary 
discussion, we must spurn the advice, let it come from what quarter 
it ‘may. The man who referred the question of cutting his own 
throat to the wisdom of another, would be but a feeble emblem of 
the nation, that left it to a minister, and a House of Commons, to 
decide at their ease, whether it should be slave or free. On the minor 
questions of polity, we may defer to the experience of the Legislature, 
But where the most incurable evils may be the result—where the ques 
tion is plain to every man—and where the God, that has put into the 
national heart the feeling of civil and religious freedom, has put into the 
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national hand the power of defending them, we should deserve our fate, 
if we folded our arms, and lazily lingered for the shaping of the Cabiné 
opinion, whether we were or were not to be undone. It is the first and 
most imperious call of our hazarded rights and our insulted understand. 
ing, to assemble, and, by all legitimate means, pronounce the will of the 
British people. 

On Thursday, November the 3d, the leading Protestants of Ireland 
were convened in Dublin, for the purpose of forming a Brunswick Club. 
The assembly was immense—of the highest importance, in point of rank, 
property, and intelligence—and their speeches and resolutions were 
worthy of their character and their cause. The chair was taken by the 
Earl of Longford, a nobleman of large fortune, and among the most 
estimable and honourable of the peerage. 

The Earl of Mayo, pledging himself to the firm support of “ the Pro. 
testant Church, the Protestant King, and the glorious Constitution as it 
was settled in 1688,” proposed the First Resolution :— 

** That, associated as we are on the principle of defending the integrityof 
our Protestant constitution against the dangers to which its existence is at 
this day exposed, we conceive it our duty, in the present posture of affairs, 
ta employ every means which a legal and constitutional exercise of our privit 
lege, as British subjects, can place at our disposal, in order to effect its pres 
servation.” 

The Earl of Enniskillen, declaring, “that the time was arrived when 
it was absolutely incumbent on every Protestant in Ireland to oppose the 
machinations of the enemies of the Constitution, and to stop the progress 
of that disaffection which they were labouring to spread through the 
land,” moved the Second Resolution :— 
. “ That the constitution, which we thus willingly pledge ourselves to su 

ort, was the effect of that great national Settlement of these countries, the 

evolutiou of 1688, under which the system, designated by the law by the 
name of Popery, was completely excluded from the civil constitution of this 
country—not merely because it had been denounced as erroneous in matters 
of religion, but because it had been found, by experience, to involve a political 
system unsuited to the free spirit of the nation, and inconsistent with the inde 
pendence of the crown.” 

This resolution was seconded, and elucidated, in a long and able 
speech, by Mr. Moore, one of the representatives of Dublin. 

The Hon. General Taylor, pronouncing, that “ the Catholic Associa- 
tion had usurped the Government of Ireland, that unqualified emancipa- 
tion meant nothing less than the overthrow of the established Govern- 
ment, and that toleration was perfectly incompatible with the spirit of 
Popery,” moved, that— 

** No change whatever has taken place, that we can discover, to warrant a 
departure from the policy and principles which governed those who conducted 
the great constitutional settlement of the Revolution, investing the political 

ower of the state in Protestants exclusively, as the best safeguard of ‘the 
totestant religion, of the Protestant establishment of those countries, of thé 
Protestant succession to the crown, and of the civil and religious liberties of the 
empire. ld 

Viscount Castlemaine moved the Fourth Resolution :— 

“ That, under the Protestant constitution of the state, as completed and 
established by the Revolution of 1688, toleration unlimited has been extended 
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to all religious sects and persuasions—civil and religious liberty, in the highest 
possible degree, possessed and enjoyed equally by all classes of his Majesty's 
subjects—and all the objects and purposes for which civil governments are 
instituted, adequately fulfilled and accomplished.” 


The Earl of Rathdowne, exhorting his Protestant countrymen “to be 
temperate, firm, and, though last not least, to be vigilant,’—a warning 
which cannot be too deeply inculeated on both Ireland and England,— 
moved the Resolution— 


“ That, in the present crisis of danger to the Protestant. constitution of the 
realm, and from the alarm that prevails among a great number of his Majesty’s 
Protestant subjects of Ireland, from the daring proceedings to which an unlaw- 
ful and unconstitutional assembly, calling itself the ‘ Catholic Association,’ has 
resorted, evidently with a view to the subversion of the constitution,—it is 
imperatively incumbent on all who revere the principles on which the Bruns- 
wick Club of Ireland is founded, to associate themselves for the purpose of 
promoting the true and independent expression of Protestant public opinion— 
to facilitate the progress of petitions to the legislature and the throne, and to 
exhibit their union of sentiment in support of our glorious constitution.” 


The remainder of the business consisted of arrangements for the pro- 
pagation of the principles of the Club, for the holding of other meetings 
through the country, and the presentation of petitions to the two Houses 
of Parliament, and an Address to his Majesty, explanatory of the objects 
of the Brunswick Associations—the successive resolutions for which were 
sustained by a number of able and manly speeches from Members of 
Parliament, and other personages of public distinction, all uniting in the 
sentiment, that the Irish Agitators required not freedom, but subversion ; 
that to give them the power of entering the Legislature, would be in the 
first place to throw the whole Irish Representation into their hands, in- 
asmuch as the priests would not suffer the rabble of the forty shilling 
voters to return a single Protestant Member ; and, in the next, would be 
the introduction of a hostile and unprincipled body of demagogues, 
bound together by their dependance on the priesthood, into the right of 
making the laws for a Protestant State and Church, both of which they 
were, by their corrupt religion, and by their criminal politics, pledged to 
embarrass, and finally destroy. 


Thus far have the men of Ireland advanced in the great duty of rescu- 
ing themselves and their liberties from the hands of a furious faction. 
Well and wisely have they taken their defence into their own hands, 
waiting for no ministerial subtlety, or proud contempt of religious and 
moral principle, to make its bargain of their privileges with the cunning 
or the cupidity of Popish rebellion. Let their respect for the ability of 
the British Cabinet be what it may, woe be to those who leave themselves 
to be trafficked for in a Concordat, or bandied from Pope to Populace by a 
Cabinet Vote. Let the Protestants of the Empire raise their voice, and 
if the depositaries of power be treacherous, they will be forced to learn 
wisdom from fear ; if they are honest, they will welcome this irresistible 
auxiliary. But, in all events, let the Protestants taise their voice, and 
their triumph is secure. 
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THE VISION OF TEARS. 


Beste her death-pale daughter’s bed 
The mourning mother stands ; 

The day is dead—slow night hath fled— 
Yet still the mother’s hands, 

All night and day, are lifted there 

In many a soul-taught, silent prayer ; 

And still the sigh of dumb despair, 
Love’s wild farewell—the natural knell 
Of hopes and hours remembered well— 

Goes forth upon the sickened air, 
And makes the virgin-sufferer weep 
When most her lids seem sealed in sleep. 


A delicate and graceful girl, 
A grown-up child was she ; 
A clear and ever tranquil pear! 
In life’s all-heaving sea. 
Her spirit like a flower sprung up, 
In love’s own light she grew ; 
Filling her heart, that fragrant cup, 
With passions pure as dew ; 
But gifted with so high a sense, 
Formed in such utter innocence— 
So finely strung, so quickly wrung, 
A whisper from an mfant’s tongue 
Affected her with thoughts intense : 
*T was rare to see, in one so young, 
That deep, divine intelligence. 


And now, when death is at her side, 

She grieveth less, in pain or pride, 

To feel the cloud of sickness fall 

Over her spirit, like a pall,— 

Than for the trust, the ties that must 

Dissolve upon her darkened dust. 

She weeps to see her mother weep, 
And sickens with her sighs ; 

She camot keep her soul asleep, 
Though night be in her eyes. 


At length the moaning mother yields 
Her grief to slumber’s shadowy folds ; 
And lo! along its phantom-fields 
A vision she beholds. 
She sees a band of beauty glide, 
A troop of children fair, 
With snow-eclipsing brows, and hair 
In heaven’s first sunshine dyed. 
In each uplifted white hand shews 
A torch, whose flame is purer far 
Than ever fell from sun or star ; 
*Tis Life, without its veil of woes ; 
The Mind that brightens with our birth, 
The innate heaven of human earth. 
If as a sign those torches shine, 
The light within us is divine. 
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The Vision of Tears. 


The mother’s eye hath found 
Among thase angel-children one, 
Her own—the death-dim child of sun. 
She comes with wild buds crowned, 
And every unnamed flower 
That courts the crystal shower. 
Along the golden ground, 
That seemeth not by footstep pressed, 
With many a seraph-sound 
She moves more radiant than the rest. 
And side by side together glide 
The Mother and her Pride. 


But lo! the flame so bright before, 
The spirit-fire her fair child bore, 
It burneth in the sighing air 
A trembling token of despair. 
** Ah! see, my lovely child, behold, 
Thy light, thy life, is quenched and cold; 
The other torches bear no blot— 
But thine—it beameth not! 
Some wind hath touched its holy flame, 
Some dew that from the desart came. 
Where nothing seems designed to fade, 
Why walk’st thou in the shade ?” 


Strange light is in the maiden’s eyes, 
Sad music in her tone. 

** Alas!” the virgin-victim cries, 
“* The shade by thee is thrown ! 

Thy tears, my mother, how they fall— 
In glee or grief the same ; 

Oh! weep them, mother, on my pall ; 
Those tears have dimmed my flame. 
Each still and solemn shower—each sigh 

Hath doomed my dazzling hope to die. 
These life-like fires that round thee shine 
Are sudden, sacred things ; but mine, 
Oh! mine was formed so sensitive, 

That whilst you weep it cannot live !” 


The mother hears the Voice, and wakes. 
The bright forms fade, the vision breaks ; 
But, like a bird, each breathing word 
Held music which her heart hath heard. 
She finds that oft our life depends 

Even on the tone, the glance of friends. 
She tends her child without a sigh ; 

She watches, and her eyes are dry. 


4D2 
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Tur Shaw, leading to Hannah Bint’s habitation, is, as I perhaps have 
said before—(for really it is too much to expect one to remember one’s 
own nonsense to the month’s end)—the Shaw is a very pretty mixture of 
wood and coppice ; that is to my: a track of thirty or forty acres covered 
with fine growing timber—ash, and oak, and elm—very regularly 
planted ; and interspersed here and there with large patches of under- 
wood, hazel, maple, birch, holly, and hawthorn, woven into almost impe- 
netrable thickets by long wreaths of the bramble, the briary, and_ the 
briar-rose, or by the pliant and twisting garlands of the wild honey- 
suckle. In other parts, the Shaw is quite clear of its basky utidérgeowel 
and clothed or with large beds of feathery fern, or carpets of' flowers, 
primroses, orchises, cowslips, ground-ivy, crane’s-bill, cotton-grass, 
solomon’s seal, and forget-me-not, crowded together with a profusion and 
brilliancy of colour, such as I have rarely seen equalled even in a gar- 
den. Here the wild hyacinth really enamels the ground with its fresh 
and lovely purple ; there, 


** On aged roots, with bright green mosses clad; 
Dwells the wood-sorrel, with its bright thin leaves 
Hleart-shaped and triply folded, and its root 
Creeping like beaded coral; whilst around 
Flourish the copse’s pride, anemones, 

With rays like golden studs on ivory laid 

Most delicate ; but touched with purple clouds, 
Fit crown for April’s fair but changeful brow.” 


The variety is much greater than I have enumerated ; for the grownd/is 
so unequal, now swelling in gentle ascents, now dimpling into dells and 
hollows, and the soil so different in different parts, that the sylvan Flora 
is unusually extensive and complete. 

The season is, however, now too late for this floweriness: and, except 
the tufted woodbines, which have continued in bloom during the whole 
of this lovely autumn, and some lingering garlands of the purple wild- 
veitch, wreathing round the thickets, and uniting with the ruddy leaves 
of the bramble, and the pale jestoons of the briary, there is little to call 
one’s attention from the grander beauties of the trees—the sycamore, its 
broad leaves already spotted—the oak, heavy with acorns—and the deli- 
cate shining rind of the weeping birch, “ the lady of the woods,” thrown 
out in strong relief from a back-ground of holly and hawthorn, each 
studded with coral berries, and backed with old beeches, beginning te 
assume the rich, tawny hue, which makes them perhaps the most 

icturesque of autumnal trees, as the transparent freshness of their young 
Foliage is undoubtedly the choicest ornament of the forest in spring. 

A sudden turn round one of these magnificent beeches brings us to 
the boundary of the Shaw, and leaning upon a rude gate, we look over 
an open space of about ten acres of ground, still more varied; and 
broken than that which we have passed, and surrounded on all sides, by 
thick woodland. As a piece of colour, nothing can be well finer. The ruddy 
glow of the heath-flower, contrasting, on the one hand, with the golden- 
blossomed furze—on the other, with a patch of buck-wheat, of which, the 
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bloom is not past, although the grain be ripening, the beautiful buck- 
wheat, of which the transparent leaves and stalks are so brightly tinged 
with vermilion, while the delicate pink-white of the flower, a paler persi- 
caria, has a feathery fall, at once so rich and so graceful, and a fresh and 
reviving odour, like that of beech trees in the dew of a May evening. The 
bank that surmounts this attempt at cultivation is crowned with the 
late foxglove and the stately mullein ; the pasture of which so great a 
part of the waste consists, looks as green as an emerald ; a clear pond, 
with the bright sky reflected in it, lets light into the picture ; the white 
cottage of the keeper peeps from the opposite coppice ; and the yine- 
covered dwelling of Hannah Bint rises from amidst the pretty garden, 
which lies bathed in the sunshine around it. 

The living and moving accessories are all in keeping with the cheer- 
fulness and repose of the landscape. Hannah’s cow grazing quietly 
beside the keeper’s pony ; a brace of fat pointer puppies holding ami- 
cable intercourse with a litter of young pigs; ducks, geese, cocks, hens, 
and chickens scattered over the yard; Hannah herself sallying forth 
from the cottage-door, with her milk-bucket in her hand, and her little 
brother following with the milking stool. 

My friend, Hannah Bint, is by no means an ordinary person. — Her 
father, Jack Bint, (for in all his life he never arrived at the dignity of 
being called John, indeed, in our parts, he was commonly known by the 
cognomen of London Jack,) was a drover of high repute in his profes- 
sion. No man, between Salisbury Plain and Smithfield, was thought 
to conduct a flock of sheep so skilfully through all the difficulties of 
lanes and commons, streets and high-roads, as Jack Bint, and Jack 
Bint’s famous dog, Watch ; for Watch’s rough, honest face, black, with 
a little white about the muzzle, and one white ear, was as well known at 
fairs and markets, as his master’s equally honest and weather-beaten 
visage. Lucky was the dealer that could secure their services ; Watch 


‘being renowned for keeping a flock together, better than any shepherd's 


dog on the road—Jack, for delivering them more punctually, and in 
better condition. No man had a more thorough knowledge of the proper 


night stations, where good feed might be procured for his charge, and 


good liquor for Watch and himself ; Watch, like other sheep dogs, being 
accustomed to live chiefly on bread and beer. His master, although not 
averse to a pot of good double X, preferred gin; and they who plod 
slowly along, through wet and weary ways, in frost and in fog, have 
undoubtedly a stronger temptation to indulge in that cordial and reviv- 


‘ing stimulus, than we water-drinkers, sitting in warm and comfortable 


rooms, can readily imagine. For certain, our drover could never resist 
the gentle seduction of the gin-bottle, and being of a free, merry, jovial 
temperament, one of those persons commonly called good fellows, who 
like to see others happy in the same way with themselves, he was apt 
to circulate it at his own expense, to the great improvement of his popu- 


‘larity, and the great detriment of his finances. 


1 this did vastly well whilst his earnings continued abe ohne to 


‘his spendings, and the little family at home were comfortably supported 
‘by his industry : but when a rheumatic fever came on, one hard winter, 
‘and finally settled in his limbs, reducing the most active and hardy man.in 
'the parish tothe state of aconfirmed cripple, then his reckless improvidence 


stared him in the face ; and poor Jack, a thoughtless, but kind creature, 


‘and a'most affectionate father, looked at his three motherless children 


with the acute misery of a parent, who has brought those whom he 
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loves best in the world, to abject destitution: He found help, where:he 
probably least expected it, in the sense and spirit of his young daughter, 
a girl of twelve years old. rte 

Hannah was the eldest of the family, and had, ever since her mother's 
death, which event had occurred two or three years before, been. aceus- 
tomed to take the direction of their domestic concerns, to manage her 
two brothers, to feed the pigs and the poultry, and to keep house during 
the almost constant absence of her father. She was a quick, clever lass, 
of a high spirit, a firm temper, some pride, and a horror of accepting 
parochial relief, which is every day becoming rarer amongst the pea, 
santry ; but which forms the surest safe-guard to the sturdy inde. 
pendence of the English character. Our little damsel possessed. this 
quality in perfection ; and when her father talked of giving up their 
comfortable cottage, and removing to the workhouse, whilst she and her 
brothers must go to service, Hannah formed a bold resolution, and, with 
out disturbing the sick man by any participation of her hopes and fears, 
proceeded, after settling their trifling affairs, to act at once on her own 
plans and designs. 

Careless of the future as the poor drover had seemed, he had yet kept 
clear of debt, and by subscribing constantly to a benefit club, had seeured 
a pittance that might at least assist in supporting him during the long 
years of sickness and helplessness to which he was doomed to look fars 
ward. This his daughter knew. She knew, also, that the employer in 
whose service his health had suffered so severely, was a rich and liberal 
cattle-dealer in the neighbourhood, who would willingly aid an old and 
faithful servant, and had, indeed, come forward with offers of money. 
To-assistance from such a quarter Hannah no objection. Farmer Oakley 
and the parish were quite distinct things. Of him, accordingly, she 
asked, not money, but something much more in his own way—‘a cow! 
any cow ! old or lame, or what not, so that it were a cow! she wouldibe 
bound to keep it well ; if she did not, he might take it back again. She 
even hoped to pay for it by and by, by instalments, but that she would 
not promise!” and partly amused, partly interested by the child’s earn- 
estness, the wealthy yeoman gave her, not as a purchase, but as a pres 
sent, a very fine young Alderney. She then went to the lord of the 
manor, and, with equal knowledge of character, begged his permission 
to'keep her cow in the Shaw common. “ Farmer Oakley had given 
her a fine Alderney, and she would be bound to pay the rent, and keep 
hér father off the parish, if he would only let it graze on the waste ;” 
and he, too, half from real good nature—half, not to be outdone in libe- 
rality by his tenant, not only granted the requested permission, but 
reduced the rent so much, that the produce of the vine seldom fails te 
satisfy their kind landlord. 

Now, Hannah shewed great tact in setting up as a dairy-woman. She 
could not have chosen an occupation more completely unoccupied, of 
more loudly called for. One of the most provoking of the diffi- 
culties which beset people with a small establishment, in this neighbour- 
hood, is the trouble, almost the impossibility, of procuring the 

luxuries of milk, eggs, and butter, which rank, unfortunately, amongst 
the indispensable necessaries of housekeeping. To your thorough-bred 
Londoner, who, whilst grumbling over his own breakfast, is apt to fancy 
that thick cream, and fresh butter, and new-laid eggs, grow, so to say, 
in the country—form an actual part of its natural produce—it may be 
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some comfort to learn, that in this great grazing district, however the 
calves anid the farmers may be the better for cows, nobody else is, that 
farmer’s wives have ceased to keep poultry, and that we unluck 
villagers sit down often to our first'meal in a state of destitution, which 
may well make him content with his thin milk, and his Cambridge 
butter, when compared to our imputed pastoralities. 

Hannah’s Alderney restored us to one rural privilege. Never was so 
cleanly a little milk-maid. She changed away some of the cottage 
finery, which, in his prosperous days, poor Jack had pleased himself with 
bringing home ; the China tea-service, the gilded mugs, and the painted 
waiters, for the more useful utensils of the dairy, and speedily esta- 
blished a regular and gainful trade in milk, eggs, butter, honey, and 
poultry—for poultry they had always kept. 

‘Her domestic management prospered equally. Her father, who re- 
tained the perfect use of his hands, began a manufacture of mats and 
baskets, which he constructed with great nicety and adroitness ; the 
eldest boy, a sharp and clever lad, cut for him his rushes and oziers; 
erected, under his sister’s directions, a shed for the cow, and enlarged 
and cultivated the garden (always with the good leave of her kind 
patron, the lord of the manor) until it became so ample, that the pro- 
dace not only kept the pig, and half-kept the family, but afforded ano- 
ther branch of merchandize to the indefatigable directress of the esta- 
blishment. For the younger boy, less quick and active, Hannah 
contrived to obtain an admission to the charity-school, where he made 
great progress—retaining him at home, however, in the haymaking, 
ha ws and leasing season, or whenever his services could be — 
available, to the great annoyance of the schoolmaster, whose favourite he 
is, and who piques himself so much on George’s scholarship (your heavy 
on boy at country work often turns out clever at his book), that it 
is the general opinion of the village, that this much-vaunted pupil will, 
9 owes of time, be promoted to the post of assistant, and may, pos- 
sibly, in course of years, rise to the dignity of a parish pedagogue in his 
ewn person ; so that his sister, although still making him useful at odd 
times, now considers George as pretty well off her hands, whilst his 
elder brother, Tom, could take an under-gardener’s place directly, if he 
were not too important at home to be spared even for a day. 

In short, during the five years that she has ruled at the Shaw cottage, 
the world has gone well with Hannah Bint. Her cow, her calves, her 
pigs, her bees, her poultry, have each, in their several ways, thriven and 
prospered. She has even brought Watch to like buttermilk, as well as 
strong beer, and has nearly persuaded her father (to whose wants and 
wishes she is most me wae attentive) to accept of milk as a substitute 
for gin. Not but Hannah hath had her enemies as well as her betters. 
Why should she not? The old woman at the lodge, who always piqued 
herself on being spiteful, and crying down new ways, foretold, from the 
first, that she would come to no good, and could not forgive her for falsify- 
ing her prediction ; and Betty Barnes, the flattering widow of a tippling 

, who rented a field, and set up a cow herself, and was universally 

for insufferable dirt, said all that the wit of an envious woman 

could devise against Hannah and her Alderney ; nay, even Ned Miles, 
the keeper, her next neighbour, who had, whilom held entire sway 


over the Shaw common, as well as its coppices, grumbled as much as so 
lw 
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good-natured and genial a person could grumble, when he found a little 
girl sharing his dominion, a cow grazing beside his pony, and vulgar 
cocks and hens hovering around the buck -wheat destined to feed his 
noble pheasants. Nobody that had been accustomed to see that paragon 
of keepers, so tall and manly, and pleasant looking, with his merry eye, 
and his knowing smile, striding gaily along, in his green coat, and his 
gold laced hat, with his noble Newfoundland dog, ( a retriever is the 
sporting word), and his beautiful spaniel flirt at his heels, could con- 
ceive how askew he looked, when he first found Hannah and Wateh 
holding equal reign over his old territory, the Shaw common. 

Yes! Hannah hath had her enemies ; but they are passing away. 
The old woman at the lodge is dead, poor creature ; and Betty Barnes, 
having herself taken to tippling, has lost the few friends she once 
possessed, and looks, luckless wretch, as if she would soon die, too!— 
and the keeper ?—why, he is not dead, or like to die ; but the change 
that has taken place there is the most astonishing of all-—except, per- 
haps, the change in Hannah herself. 

Few damsels of twelve years old, generally a very pretty age, were 
less pretty than Hannah Bint. Short and stunted in her figure, thin in 
face, sharp in feature, with a muddled complexion, wild sun-burnt hair, 
and eyes, whose very brightness had in them something startling, over- 
informed, super-subtle, too clever for her age. At twelve years old she 
had quite the air of a little old fairy. Now, at seventeen, matters are 
mended. Her complexion has cleared: her countenance, her figure, has 
shot up into height and lightness, and a sort of rustic grace ; her bright, 

‘ acute eye is softened: and sweetened by the womanly wish to please ; 
her hair is trimmed, and curled, and brushed, with exquisite neatness ; 
and her whole dress arranged with that nice attention to the becoming, 
the suitable both in form and texture, which would be called the highest 
degree of coquetry, if it did not deserve the better name of propriety. 
Never was such a transmogrification beheld. The lass is really pretty, 
and Ned Miles has discovered that she is so. There he stands, the 
rogue, close at her side (for he hath joined her whilst we have been 
telling her little story, and the milking is over!)—there he stands—hold- 
ing her milk pail in one hand, and strokingWatch with the other ; whilst 

‘she is returning the compliment, by patting Neptune’s magnificent head. 
There they stand, as much like lovers as may be ;_ he smiling, and she 
blushing—he never looking so handsome, nor she so pretty, in all their 
lives. There they stand, in blessed forgetfulness of all except each other; 
as happy a couple as ever trod the earth. There they stand, and one 
would not disturb them for all the milk and butter in Christendom. 
I should not wonder if they were fixing the wedding day. 

M. 
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..EcuArp is one of that strange school of prese writers who flourished 

in the interval between the decadence of the stately style of the writers 
of the days of Queen Elizabeth, and the establishment, in Queen Anne’s 
rei of that style of writing which, with little modification, has pre- 
vailed ever since. The prose writers of the days of the elder queen 
delighted in long, winding, involved sentences, dovetailed with innu- 
merable parentheses, and spun through whole pages without much 
regard to the niceties of punctuation. They rejoiced also in abundant 
quotations, and strewed their margins thickly with references. Their 
writings have much more a foreign than an English air, and very often 
sound as if the author had thought in Latin. In the midst of this, how~ 
ever, we very often meet with a single sentence of exquisite melody, though, 
in general, this occurs more in the writings of the immediate successors 
of the Elizabethan writers than in her own time. Spenser furnishes some 
such occasionally in his Dialogue upon Ireland. His description of the wild 
flewers of Lrish poesy, for instance, is a most harmonious passage. But 
we seldom meet them in Sir Philip Sidney ; and we believe if the most 
neisy admirers of the Arcadia of that mirror of chivalry were to confess 
the truth, they would have to avow that they often were inclined to ned 
over the tedious prosing of his interminable periods. 

In the divines of the days of King James and King Charles d.—~ 
particularly in Jeremy Taylor—such passages abound ; and even Baxter 
furnishes them occasionally. But still the texture of the style was 
coloured by their continual studies in Latin. Most, indeed, of the 
yreee writers of the time were accustomed to write habitually in that 
anguage. Milton’s English sentences are peculiarly cast in that form, 
and their ruggedness forms a strange contrast te the “ linked sweetness 
long drawn out,” of his versification. The unhappy nature of the sub- 
jects on which he chose to write—the squabbling polemics and polities of 
the day—afforded but little scope for fine writing ; but the genius of the 
author of Paradise Lost occasionally glances forth even in these ungenial 
subjects. The sentence in which he compares England to an eagle clear- 
ing his long-abused sight—that in which he gives an inkling of his future 

ic labours—and some others, are now familiar to the general reader. ¢ 

A hundred years after they were written, they were so completely 
unknown, that Warburton, in his controversy with Lowth, thought him- 
self quite secure in taking one of them verbatim, or at least with such 
alterations only as adapted it to the purpose on which he was engaged; 
and Lowth, a professed English scholar, actually selected it in his answer, 
as a point of attack, for its bombastic fustian! Even now, with the 
exception of these purpurei panni, Milton’s prose works are unknown to 
the literary world ; and it is felt a much greater task to er English 
than his Latin. Without deserving the very high praise o oe 
which has been poured upon them, by persons, however, not very muc 
distinguished as classical scholars, the two defences of the English people 
flow in a smooth, and sometimes even a Ciceronian style. The Doctrine 
and Discipline of Divorce, the Defence of Smectymnuus, &e. are as 
harsh and unmusical as “ a brazen canstick turned, or a dry wheel 
grating upon an axletree.” 

_ The circumstances of the time filled the serious writers on the par- 
liamentarian side with Hebraisms and Grecisms ; and a display of such 
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good-natured and genial a person could grumble, when he found a little 


girl sharing his dominion, a cow grazing beside his pony, and vulgar 
cocks and hens hovering around the buck -wheat destined to feed his 
noble pheasants. Nobody that had been accustomed to see that paragon 
of keepers, so tall and manly, and pleasant looking, with his merry eye, 
and his knowing smile, striding gaily along, in his green coat, and his 
gold laced hat, with his noble Newfoundland dog, ( a retriever is the 
sporting word), and his beautiful spaniel flirt at his heels, could con- 
ceive how askew he looked, when he first found Hannah and Watch 
holding equal reign over his old territory, the Shaw common. 

Yes! Hannah hath had her enemies; but they are passing away. 
The old woman at the lodge is dead, poor creature ; and Betty Barnes, 
having herself taken to tippling, has lest the few friends she once 
possessed, and looks, luckless wretch, as if she would soon die, too !— 
and the keeper ?—why, he is not dead, or like to die ; but the change 
that has taken place there is the most astonishing of all-—except, per- 
haps, the change in Hannah herself. 

Few damsels of twelve years old, generally a very pretty age, were 
less pretty than Hannah Bint. Short and stunted in her figure, thin in 
face, sharp in feature, with a muddled complexion, wild sun-burnt hair, 
and eyes, whose very brightness had in them something startling, over- 
informed, super-subtle, too clever for her age. At twelve years old she 
had quite the air of a little old fairy. Now, at seventeen, matters are 
mended. Her complexion has cleared: her countenance, her figure, has 
shot up into height and lightness, and a sort of rustic grace ; her bright, 

‘ acute eye is softened: and sweetened by the womanly wish to please ; 
her hair is trimmed, and curled, and brushed, with exquisite neatness ; 
and -her whole dress arranged with that nice attention to the becoming, 
the suitable both in form and texture, which would be called the highest 
degree of coquetry, if it did not deserve the better name of propriety. 
Never was such a transmogrification beheld. The lass is really pretty, 
and Ned Miles has discovered that she is so. There he stands, the 
rogue, close at her side (for he hath joined her whilst we have* been 
telling her little story, and the milking is over!)—there he stands—hold- 
ing her milk pail in one hand, and stroking Watch with the other ; whilst 

‘she is returning the compliment, by patting Neptune’s magnificent head. 
There they stand, as much like lovers as may be ; he smiling, and she 
blushing—he never looking so handsome, nor she so pretty, in all their 
lives. There they stand, in blessed forgetfulné&s of all except each other; 
as happy a couple as ever trod the earth. There they stand, and one 
would not disturb them for all the milk and butter in Christendom. 


I should not wonder if they were fixing the wedding day. 
M. 
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_Ecuarp is one of that strange school of prose writers who flourished 
in the interval between the decadence of the stately style of the writers 
ot the days of Queen Elizabeth, and the establishment, in Queen Anne's 
reign, of that style of writing which, with little modification, has pre- 
vailed ever since. The prose writers of the days ef the elder queen 
delighted in long, winding, involved sentences, dovetailed with innu- 
merable parentheses, and spun through whole pages without much 
regard to the niceties of punctuation. They rejoiced also in abundant 
quotations, and strewed their margins thickly with references. Their 
writings have much more a foreign than an English air, and very often 
sound as if the author had thought in Latin. In the midst of this, how~ 
ever, we very often meet with a single sentence of exquisite melody, though, 
in general, this occurs more in the writings of the immediate successors 
of the Elizabethan writers than in her own time. Spenser furnishes some 
such occasionally in his Dialogue upon Ireland. His description of the wild 
flewers of Irish poesy, for instance, is a most harmonious passage. But 
we seldom meet them in Sir Philip Sidney ; and we believe if the most 
neisy admirers of the Arcadia of that mirror of chivalry were to confess 
the truth, they would have to avow that they often were inclined to ned 
over the tedious prosing of his interminable periods. 

In. the divines of the days of King James and King Charles &.— 
particularly in Jeremy Taylor—such passages abound ; and even Baxter 
furnishes them occasionally. But still the texture of the style was 
coloured by their continual studies in Latin. Most, indeed, of the great * 

rese writers of the time were accustomed to write habitually in that 
ae Milton’s English sentences are peculiarly cast in that form, 
and their ruggedness forms a strange contrast to the “ linked sweetness 
long drawn out,” of his versification. The unhappy nature of the sub- 
jects on which he chose to write—the squabbling polemics and politics of 
the day—afforded but little scope for fine writing ; but the genius of the 
author of Paradise Lost occasionally glances forth even in these ungenial 
subjects. The sentence in which he compares England to an eagle clears 
ing his long-abused sight—that in which he gives an inkling of his future 
poetic labours—and some others, are now familiar to the general reader. ¢ 
A hundred years after they were written, they were so completely 
unknown, that Warburton, in his controversy with Lowth, thought him- 
self quite secure in taking one of them verbatim, or at least with such 
alterations only as adapted it to the purpose on which he was engaged; 
and Lowth, a professed English scholar, actually selected it in his answer, 
as a point of attack, for its bombastic fustian! Even now, with the 
exception of these purpurei panni, Milton’s prose works are unknown to 
the literary world ; and it is felt a much greater task to read,his English 
than his Latin. Without deserving the very high praise o we 
which has been poured upon them, by persons, however, not very muc 
distinguished as classical scholars, the two defences of the English people 
flow in a smooth, and sometimes even a Ciceronian style. The Doctrine 
and Discipline of Divorce, the Defence of Smectymnuus, &e. are as 
harsh and unmusical as “ a brazen canstick turned, or a dry wheel 
grating upon an axletree.” 

The circumstances of the time filled the serious writers on the par- 
liamentarian side with Hebraisms and Grecisms ; and a display of such 
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learning was the fashion among the sworn) enemies of king and bishop, 
The return of Charles II. altered the mode. The imitation of the 
* Prick-Eared Roundheads” was out of the question: on the contrary, 
it was a sufficient condemnation to any thing that it had been used by 
them. ‘The residence of the mimic court so long on the Continent had 
made French fashionable ; and, unquestionably, the reign of Louis XIV. 
afforded admirable models of every kind of writing, except the epic and 
the highest tragic. But, unfortunately, all imitators are a servum 
pecus ; and our writers did not improve by the adoption of the French 
style. From their plays they borrowed only the rhyme and rhodomon- 
tade, for which they did not scruple to sacrifice Shakspeare. The comedies 
of Moliére, in the hands of his English imitators or translators, lost all 
their wit ; and if they retained their humour, they retained it in company 
with buffoonery exaggerated, and obscenity added. In this latter par- 
ticular, our English wits are particularly blameable. They had no model 
for their grossness in France, where, though society was corrupt and 
depraved, it assumed the mantle of decency. But, in England, a desire 
to shew as much detestation of the sanctimoniousness of the Praise-God- 
Barebones people as possible, led at once to the open expression of the 
utmost indecencies ; and Charles had neither the taste or the decorum to 
repress it. On the contrary, indeed, we may see, by Grammont and 
other reverend authorities, that he turned his court into grossness. It 
would be impossible, we think, to equal, even in the most licentious 
writers of antiquity, the mass of abomination which Jeremy Collier raked 
together, when he turned his vigorous and unsparing hand against the 
‘ writers for the stage. 

But as we are not now considering the morality, but the style of the 
writers of the reigns of Charles II. and James II.—a style which lingered 
even into the reign of George II.—we may pass this part of the subject. 
A general contempt for the elder writers seized upon all the persons of 
quality in those days ; and even Dryden himself was so far infected 
with the spirit of the times, that he deemed it necessary to apologize for 
Shakspeare’s Tempest, which he assured his readers contained much fine 
poetry: though not quite polished enough, until he had taken it in hand, 
for the age. “ As if,” says Schlegel, indignantly—“ as if the age of 
Charles II. was superior to that of Elizabeth!” Their immediate pre- 
decessors they treated as dull fops (a favourite phrase of theirs), and 
determined that their own writings should be distinguished by a free, 
airy, and jaunty manner. This was their peculiar boast—that they wrote 
with ease ; and it was not immediately found out that easy writing was 
hard reading. The French, they saw, wrote as they spoke—the admira- 
ble fitness of their language for conversation putting no great difference 
between their written and their colloquial manner ; and, accordingly, in 
England, their followers determined on doing the same. Our langue 
was never, at any period, suited for this—but least of all at the very 
time when the attempt was made. The conversation of the very highest 
circles of the court itself was of the lowest description—-slang, cant, sell- 
ing bargains, double entendre, smut—every vice of vulgarity, in short, 
infected it. He who excelled most in these accomplishments was the 
wittiest fellow, the most sparkish man about town. Tom D’Urfey’s 
songs were the fashion ; and Tom dedicates his “ Pills to purge Melan- 
choly”—a collection which contains (among much curious and humorotts 
matter,;we admit) songs of the most gross indecency, and the most dis 
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gusting filth—to one of our queens ; with a boast, in his preface, that he 

had been a favourite of all the preceding monarchs.of England : and: he 
spoke the truth. Dryden informs us that he has often seen King Charles 
the Second leaning on Tom’s shoulders, to balance his unsteady feet, 
while Tom held a music-book to the king, who, in that posture, sang 
the bass to the poet’s treble, in presence of the court. 

The prose-writers took care that their style should be as familiar as that 
of the poet. The excess of their slipslop is scarcely credible to any one who 
has not examined them with some attention. Their sentences continually 
remind usof the low drolling of hackney-coachmen, or the eloquence of Bil- 
lingsgate. They appear actually to revel in nasty allusions, and are never 
deterred from hunting out a dirty simile to its minutest particulars, or 
from expatiating on a dirty story in its fullest details, from any squeam- 
ishness about a word. Swift, who was born in their time, borrowed this 
particular from them; and he is the last of our writers to whom the 
reproach applies. It is from him rather than from Addison that we 
should date our present prose style—though occasionally, and particu- 
larly,in his earliest composition, the Tale of a Tub, some traces of the 
school of Charles are visible. 

Sir Roger L’Estrange was perhaps the person who carried this mode 
of writing to its highest—except, perhaps, Sir Thomas Urquhart, in his 
translation of Rabelais. Urquhart had some apology in the original on 
which he was employed, though by no means so much as is imagined 
by those, who have not examined Rabelais himself. Lord Woodhouselee 
would not have pronounced Sir Thomas’s translation as absolutely per- 
fect, if he had consulted the original with any care. In the boisterous 
and roaring parts of that strange romance, Sir Thomas is certainly at 
home: but he misses altogether the grave tone of Rabelais, and is quite at a 
loss when he attempts to convey the frequent touches of severe and stern 
irony, which abound amid bursts of buffoon and tumultuous merriment. 
But, certainly, except Sir Thomas, no other person can claim equal 
honour in this particular with his brother knight, Sir Roger. In his 
translation of A‘sop, it is quite amusing to hear the language of the 
coffee-houses and taverns of the Strand or Fleet-street, the “ bargain- 
selling” of the green-rooms, or the cogging language of the Mint or 
Southwark, then the refuge of runaway-debtors, and other persons out 
of sorts with fortune—put into the mouth of the wild animals roaming in 
the forest. The lions, wolves, foxes, and sheep of Sir Roger were all 
qualified, by wit and manners, to sit as critics in the first rows of the pit 
on the night of a new piece, and to give their opinions upon it with all 
the modish grace of a town gallant over a flask of burnt claret at the 
Devil Tavern. In serious writers the same defects were visible. Locke’s 
style is vulgar and slovenly. Burnet is filled with low colloquialisms, 
which have rendered him the butt of Swift. The same might indeed 
be said of all writers of the time: but we intend to speak only of 
Echard. 

Laurence Echard was born in Suffolk, in 1636, and admitted of Catha- 
rine Hall, Cambridge, in 1655. He became, in process of time, Master 
of that Hall, and Vice-Chancellor of the University. He died in 1697, 
having spent a peaceful life in literary leisure. His principal works must 
have cost him little trouble, being merely thrown off to amuse himself. 
He writes precisely in the style which we have been describing, and the 
subjects on which he occupied his pen were those in which it jis most 
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learning was the fashion among the sworn! enemies of king and bishop. 
The return of Charles II. altered the mode. The imitation of the 
« Prick-Eared Roundheads” was out of the question: on the contrary, 
it was a sufficient condemnation to any thing that it had been used by 
them. The residence of the mimic court so long on the Continent had 
made French fashionable ; and, unquestionably, the reign of Louis XIV. 
afforded admirable models of every kind of writing, except the epic and 
the highest tragic. But, unfortunately, all imitators are a servum 
pecus ; and our writers did not improve by the adoption of the French 
style. From their plays they borrowed only the rhyme and rhodomon- 
tade, for which they did not scruple to sacrifice Shakspeare. The comedies 
of Moliére, in the hands of his English imitators or translators, lost all 
their wit ; and if they retained their humour, they retained it in company 
with buffoonery exaggerated, and obscenity added. In this latter par- 
ticular, our English wits are particularly bhimedbile. They had no model 
for their grossness in France, where, though society was corrupt and 
depraved, it assumed the mantle of decency. But, in England, a desire 
to shew as much detestation of the sanctimoniousness of the Praise-God- 
Barebones people as possible, led at once to the open expression of the 
utmost indecencies ; and Charles had neither the taste or the decorum to 
repress it. On the contrary, indeed, we may see, by Grammont and 
other reverend authorities, that he turned his court into grossness. It 
would be impossible, we think, to equal, even in the most licentious 
writers of antiquity, the mass of abomination which Jeremy Collier raked 
together, when he turned his vigorous and unsparing hand against the 
‘ writers for the stage. 

But as we are not now considering the morality, but the style of the 
writers of the reigns of Charles II. and James II.—a style which lingered 
even into the reign of George II.—we may pass this part of the subject. 
A general contempt for the elder writers seized upon all the persons of 
— in those days; and even Dryden himself was so far infected 
with the spirit of the times, that he deemed it necessary to apologize for 
Shakspeare’s Tempest, which he assured his readers contained much fine 
poetry, though not quite polished enough, until he had taken it in hand, 
for the age. “ As if,” says Schlegel, indignantly—“ as if the age of 
Charles II. was superior to that of Elizabeth!” Their immediate pre- 
decessors they treated as dull fops (a favourite phrase of theirs), and 
determined that their own writings should be distinguished by a free, 
airy, and jaunty manner. This was their peculiar boast—that they wrote 
with ease ; and it was not immediately found out that easy writing was 
hard reading. The French, they saw, wrote as they spoke—the admira- 
ble fitness of their language for conversation putting no great difference 
between their written and their colloquial manner ; and, accordingly, in 
England, their followers determined on doing the same. Our language 
was never, at any period, suited for this—but least of all at the very 
time when the attempt was made. The conversation of the very highest 
circles of the court itself was of the lowest description—slang, cant, sell- 
ing bargains, double entendre, smut—every vice of vulgarity, in short, 
infected it. He who excelled most in these accomplishments was the 
wittiest fellow, the most sparkish man about town. Tom D’Urfey’s 
songs were the fashion ; and Tom dedicates his “ Pills to purge Melan- 
choly”—a collection which contains (among much curious and humorous 
matter,-we admit) songs of the most gross indecency, and the most dis- 
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usting filth—-to one of our queens ; with a boast, in his preface, that. he 
had been a favourite of all the preceding monarchs of England : and, he 
spoke the truth. Dryden informs us that he has often seen King Charles 

e Second leaning on Tom’s shoulders, to balance his unsteady feet, 
while Tom held a music-book to the king, who, in that posture, sang 
the bass to the poet’s treble, in presence of the court. 

The prose-writers took care that their style should be as familiar as that 
of the poet. The excess of their slipslop is scarcely credible to any one who 
has not examined them with some attention. Their sentences continually 
remind usof the low drolling of hackney-coachmen, or the eloquence of Bil- 
lingsgate. They appear actually to revel in nasty allusions, and are never 
deterred from hunting out a dirty simile to its minutest particulars, or 
from, expatiating on a dirty story in its fullest details, from any squeam- 
ishness about a word. Swift, who was born in their time, borrowed this 
particular from them; and he is the last of our writers to whom the 
reproach applies. It is from him rather than from Addison that we 
should date our present prose style—though occasionally, and particu- 
larly,in_ his earliest composition, the Tale of a Tub, some traces of the 
school of Charles are visible. 

Sir Roger L’Estrange was perhaps the person who carried this mode 
of writing to its highest—except, perhaps, Sir Thomas Urquhart, in his 
translation of Rabelais. Urquhart had some apology in the original on 
which he was employed, though by no means so much as is imagined 
by those, who have not examined Rabelais himself. Lord Woodhouselee 
would not have pronounced Sir Thomas’s translation as absolutely per- 
fect, if he had consulted the original with any care. In the boisterous 
and roaring parts of that strange romance, Sir Thomas is certainly at 
home : but he misses altogether the grave tone of Rabelais, and is quite at a 
loss when he attempts to convey the frequent touches of severe and stern 
irony, which abound amid bursts of buffoon and tumultuous merriment. 
But, certainly, except Sir Thomas, no other person can claim equal 
honour in this particular with his brother knight, Sir Roger. In his 
translation of Aisop, it is quite amusing to hear the language of the 
coffee-houses and taverns of the Strand or Fleet-street, the “ bargain- 
selling” of the green-rooms, or the cogging language of the Mint or 
Southwark, then the refuge of runaway-debtors, and other persons out 
of sorts with fortune—put into the mouth of the wild animals roaming in 
the forest. The lions, wolves, foxes, and sheep of Sir Roger were all 
qualified, by wit and manners, to sit as critics in the first rows of the pit 
on the night of a new piece, and to give their opinions upon it with all 
the modish grace of a town gallant over a flask of burnt claret at the 
Devil Tavern. In serious writers the same defects were visible. Locke’s 
style is vulgar and slovenly. Burnet is filled with low colloquialisms, 
which have rendered him the butt of Swift. The same might indeed 
be said of all writers of the time: but we intend to speak only of 
Echard. 

Laurence Echard was born in Suffolk, in 1636, and admitted of Catha- 
rine Hall, Cambridge, in 1655. He became, in process of time, Master 
of that Hall, and Vice-Chancellor of the University. He died in 1697, 
having spent a peaceful life in literary leisure. His principal works must 
have cost him little trouble, being merely thrown off to amuse himself. 
He writes precisely in the style which we have been describing, and the 
subjects on which he occupied his pen were those in which it js most 
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successful. Well adapted for vulgar comedy, it reads as if we listened 
to a professional droll ; and Echard’s principal work, “On the Grounds 
and Occasions of the Contempt of the Clergy,” is scarcely any thing else 
but a grave banter upon the style of education, and the manner of preach- 
ing prevalent among some divines of his time. ‘The conception is 
Lucian’s, and is, in a great measure, founded upon the celebrated trea- 
tise on the art of writing history by the wit of Samosata. Echard 
avows his strong predilection for the “ prodigious Lucian,” and also for 
the great “ Don of Mancha,” and had certainly studied the latter in the 
then popular translation of Don Quixote. 

The book is hardly. known now to general readers ; but it made no 
small noise in its day. Echard, who wrote anonymously, in his preface dis- 
claimed being a clergyman—we suppose suspecting that his performance 
would not be generally palatable among his clerical brethren. The pre- 
face itself is only remarkable for the following passage :—“ I am not,’ 
says he, “ I'll assure you, any of those occasional writers, that, missing 
preferment in the University, presently write you their new way of edu- 
cation ; or, being a little tormented with an ill-chosen wife, set forth 
the doctrine of divorce to be truly evangelical.” This alludes to Milton ; 
and so slightingly did his contemporaries speak of our great poet! And 
the book which contains this sneer was published in 1670—three years 
after the publication of Paradise Lost! We do not remember that any 
of the biographers or critics of Milton have taken notice of the passage. 

Echard enters into his subject at once, and takes it for granted, without 
scruple, that the contempt entertained for the clergy was a thing so noto- 
rious that it needed no proof. His business was only how to account 
for the existence of this universally-admitted fact ; and he begins with 
the beginning. He seeks its first cause in the education which the 
received—finding the greatest fault with the system of confining tit 
to a Latin and Greek education. Since Echard’s time, this most verata 
questto has been examined over and over, and-it would be useless 
to repeat his arguments here. He is for giving them a more practical 
education :-— 


“ Or suppose, they were taught (as they might much easier be than what 
is commonly offered to them) the principles of Arithmetick, Geometry, and 
such alluring parts of learning: as these things undoubtedly would be much 
more useful, so much more delightful to them, than to be tormented with a 
tedious story how Phaeton broke his neck; or how many nuts and apples 
Tytirus had for his supper. For most certainly youths, if handsomly dealt 
with, are much inclinable to Emulation, and to a very useful system of Glory ; 
and more especially if it be the reward of Knowledge ; and therefore if such 
things were carefully and discreetly propounded to them, wherein they might 
nat only earnestly contend amongst themselves, but might also see how far 
they outskill the rest of the world ; a Lad hereby would think himself high 
and mighty, and would certainly take great delight in contemning the next 
unlearned Mortal he meets withal. But if instead hereof, you diet him with 
nothing but Rules and Exceptions; with tiresome repetitions of Amo’s and 
tumw’s ; setting a day also apart to recite verbatim all the burdensome Task of 
the foregoing week (which I am confident is usually as dreadful as an old 
Parliament Fast) we must needs believe that such a one, thus managed, will 
scarce think to prove immortal by such performances and accomplishments 
as these. You know very well, Sir, that Lads in the general, have but a kind 
of ugly and odd conception of Learning ; and look upon it as such a starving 
thing, and unnecessary perfection (especially as it is usually dispens’d out 
unto them) that Nine-pins and Span-counter are judged much more heavenly 
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Employments: and therefore what pleasure, do we think, can such a one 
take, in being bound to get against breakfast two or three hundred Rumblers 
out. of Homer, in commendation of: Achilles’s Toes, or the Grecian’s Boots? 
Or to have measured out unto him, very early in the morning, fifteen or twenty 
well laid on lashes, for letting a Syllable slip too soon, or hanging too long on 
upon it ; Doubtless, instant execution upon such grand Miscarriages as these, 
will eternally engage him to a most admirable opmion of the Muses.” 


This is a fair specimen of his style. He appears to have had a great 
dislike for Homer, which was a common feeling, indeed, among all the 
class of writers of which he was one. In his defence of his beook—for 
he was immediately assailed—he recurs to this passage, which had been 
attacked by one of his antagonists: — 


** And as for the business of Homer, if the Answerer will promise me not be 
angry, I will for once chuse rather to be of My Lord Bacon's Opinion than his, 
who tells us in his advancement of Learning, ‘ That he can without any diffi- 
culty pronounce, that the Fables of Homer (notwithstanding he has been made 
a kind of Scripture by the later Schools of the Grecians) had no such inward- 
ness in his own meaning ;’ but, however, as the Answerer well observes, there 
is somewhat else in Homer besides Achilles’ toes. But 1 profess, Sir, my 
mind did so run upon the so often commended Moveables of the Captain 
(xédac wxt;) that J might easily forget the Buckle-garters. But is there nothin 
else in that ancient and venerable Poet, but stories of Footmanship, and me | 
like low accomplishment? Was it not he that laid down the first Elements of 
Physic and Chirurgery ; and gave the first glimpses for scraping of Lint, and 
spreading Plaisters upon Leather? Is he to be undervalued, that is not only the 
most Christian, but most Protestant of Poets ; in whose works you may not 
only find all practical Divinity, as fast as in the little book of piety itself; but 
most cases of Conscience warily resolved, and knotty Controversies acutely 
decided? Is he to be called a Rumbler, who glides as smooth as a star, or a 
fired Rocket of Tow ?—who was not like common confined mortals, born at 
one dull place ; but at no less than seven the most eminent Cities of the East ? 
Is he, with whose works Aletander alone could take rést, whereas the whole 
world besides could not content him ?” 


After some drolling about the commentatofs discovering all science in 
Homer, and some sneers by a side-wind at Virgil, he proceeds :— 


* But withal, Sir, 1 must beg leave to put in a caution or two, as to what 
was said a little before concerning Homer; and then not a word more of 
Homer all this year. And first of all I have made some little enquiry, con- 
‘cerning Alexander laying him under his pillow ; and I find that the Learned 
differ ; some placing him only upon a stool by the bed-side, and others over 
his Head upon a little Ridge; the ancient manuscripts not fully agreeing 
about 5 and vt; and as for Rablais, 1 shall not undertake for his being of 
the reformed Religion ; but as to Divine Mysteries, 1 think that Homer and He 
may equally pretend; and though Comparisons are odious, yet 1 am some- 
what forward to acknowledge that the mighty Spirit of Garagantua, declining 
the vulgar way of coming into the World, and cunningly crawling up the 
Hollow vein, and so making his escape under his Mother’s Ear, is not much 
inferior either for Honour or Strangeness, to that seven-city Birth of Homer. 
I meet indeed sometimes with Idle, Extravagant People, that are so profane 
as to compare his Poems to Chivy Chace, but such I always check, shewing 
them plainly, that when the Poet has a mind to recreate his Readers to pur« 
pose, then by the elegant help of his little tickling +: 8, and ¢ 8, he could do 
it so effectually, that nothing ever came more delightful from the Town of 
Athens. What more Theorbo-like than tov & jyiBel “brara Thorne avdpwrre Sewree, 
But indeed when the broad sides of Poluphloishoios, the Hippodamios, and the 
Poluscarthmoios, are dreadfully discharged towards the upper end of the school, 
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and the noise thereof come grumbling down like a Cart oyer a Wooden 
Bridge, I will not say but that a small lad or so, of,a tender constitution, 
may chance tocreep underneath the Table. But to make an end, Sir, of this ; 

uestionless there is a very peculiar and secret worth in several authors ; and 
i you want a bit of ancient authority, to plant classically upon the Title-page 
of your Book, there is none that is more fit, or has been more serviceable, 
than the worthy Poet before mentioned. Nay, so serviceable has he been in 
this kind, that I durst almost venture to say, that if he should by any misfor- 
tune be afterwards utterly lost, he might be so far picked up by Pieces out of 
Title Pages, that there should scarce be wanting one “tov 2” amopesSoycev0g.”” 


In a similar vein he disparages the reading usual at colleges, and recom- 
mends that good English books should be substituted for the poets of 
Greece and Rome. We are ‘sorry that he has not given a list of those 
whom he would have recommended: Milton, certainly, would not have 
been one. The want of reading English books, he contends, prevents 
youth from acquiring a good English style :— 


** It is very curious to observe, what delicate Letters your Young Students 
write after they have got a little Smack of University Learning! In what 
Elaborate Heights and Tossing Nonsense will they greet a down right English 
Father, or a Country Friend! Ifthere be a plain Word in it, and such is 
used at home, this tastes not, say they, of Education amongst Philosophers, 
and it is counted damnable Duncery and want of Phansie: because, Your 
Loving Friend, or Humble Servant, is a common Phrase in Country Letters ; 
therefore the Young Epistler is Yours to the Antipodes, or at least to the 
Centre of the Earth ; and because ordinary folks Love and Respect you, there- 
fore you are to him the Pole Star, a Jacob's Staff, a Load-Stone, and a Damask 
Rose. 

“ And the Misery of it is, this pernicious accustomed way of Expression, 
does not only oft times go along with them to their Benefice, but accom- 
panies them to their very grave; and for the most part an Ordinary Cheese- 
monger, or Plumb-seller, that scarce ever heard'of an university, shall write 
much better sense, and more to the purpose than these young Philosophers, 
who injudiciously hunting. only for great Words, make themselves learnedly 
ridiculous.” 


Beyond question, if they followed the dialect in which this censure 
upon them is written, they could not be accused of aiming at a very 
elevated standard of composition ! 

But the mischief was not confined to letter-writing. The mode of 
education at colleges was the cause of “ the high-tossing and swaggering 
preaching—either mountingly eloquent, or profoundly learned :” and 
here begins the most amusing part of his book. He proceeds to give 
examples of false taste in preaching, as his model, Lucian, in_ the 
Luyyeafuy, gives examples of the false taste of his contemporary histo- 
rians. First we have the metaphorical preacher :— 


** For example, perhaps one Gentleman’s Metaphorical Knack of Preach- 
ing comes of the Sea, and then we shall hear of nothing but Star-board, 
and Lar-board, of Stems, Sterns, and Forecastles, and such like salt-water 
language: So that one had need take a voyage to Smyrna or Aleppo, 
and very warily attend to all the Sailor’s terms, before I shall in the least 
understand any Teacher. Now, although such a Sermon may possibly do 
some good in a coast Town, yet upward into the Country in an inland Parish, 
it will do no more than Syriack or Arabick. Another he falls a fighting with 
his Text, and make a pitched Battle of it, dividing it into the Right Wing and 
the Left Wing, then he Rears it, flanks it, intrenches it, storms it; then he 
musters all again, to see what word was lost, or lam’d in the Skirmish, and 
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so falling on ogee with fresh Valour, he fights backward and forward, charges 
through and through, Routs, Kills, Takes, and then Gentlemen, as you were. 
Now, to such of his Parish as have been in the late Wars, this is not very 
formidable ; for they do but suppose themselves at Naseby or Edg-hill, and 
they are not much scared at his Doctrine ; but as for others, who have not 
had such fighting opportunities, it is very lamentable to consider, how shiver- 
ing they sit without understanding, ’till the Battle be over. The like instance 
might be easily given of many more discourses ; the Metaphorical Phrasing 
whereof, depending upon peculiar Arts, Customs, Trades and Professions, 
makes them res | and intelligible only to such who have been very well 
busied in such like Employments.” 


After several other styles have been humorously discussed, we come 
to one very amusing one :— 


“ But for a short text, that certainly was the greatest Break that ever was ; 
which was occasioned from those words of St. Luke, Chap. 23, Ver. 28. Weep 
not for me, Weep for yourselves, or as some read it, but weep for yourselves. 
It is a plain case, Sir; here are but eight words, and the business was so cun- 
ningly ordered, that there sprang out eight parts: Here are, says the Doctor, 
eight words and eight parts. 1. Weep not. 2. But weep. 3. Weep not, but weep. 
4. Weep for me. 5. For yourselves. 6. For me, for yourselves. 7. Weep not 


Sor me. 8. But weep for yourselves. That is to say, North, North and by 


East, North North East, North East and by North, North East, North East 
and by East, East North East, East and by North East. Now it seems not 
very easie to determine which has obliged the world, he that found out the 
Compass, or he that divided the forementioned Text: but I suppose the Cracks 
will go generally upon the Doctor's side, by reason what he did was done by 
undoubted Art, and absolute Industry; but as for the other, the common 
report is, that it was found out by meer foolish Fortune. Well, let it go how 
it will, questionless they will be both famous in their way, and honourably 
mentioned to Posterity. 


The ingenious divine who preached on “ Weep not for me,” &c. 
was Dr. Playfere, who flourished about the end of the reign of Eliza- 
beth ; and it must be confessed, that he and the other divines above- 
mentioned made almost as much of their texts as the facetious John 
Dodd did of the short text given him by the thieves—viz. “ Malt.” 

These extracts will suffice to shew Echard’s style. There are many of 
his sketches of character, as of the dandy, the philosopher “ hot from 
Cartesius,” and others who despise the clergy, admirably well done ; 
but we have no space to extract them. We think a book on the preach- 
ing of the present day might be made a humorous one: there is as 
much room for it, as there was in the time of Echard. 

His other principal work is a dialogue against Hobbes (on whose 
steel cap, as Warburton observes, every theologian thundered), between 
Philautus and Timothy—the name of which, at least, was remembered 
by Swift, when he wrote his Dialogue between Mad Mullinix and 
Timothy. Echard was one of the Dean’s favourite authors. 
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THE WINTER CRUISE. 


A custem exists among the smugglers and fishermen, in the towns 
and villages on the Kentish coast, of engaging with shipowners residing 
there for the perilous adventures of a cruise to effect the landing of con- 
traband goods on some distant shore. Ireland is chiefly the course these 
expeditions are bound for ; and many a smuggler’s wife, while listening 
to the dashing of the rough waves on the shore of her home, and the 
loud winds blowing harmlessly over the roof of her dwelling, has 
breathed a prayer that the same storm may be landing her husband’s 
cargo in safety on some unguarded beach, or filling the sheets of his 
good ship in eluding the pursuit of a revenue-cutter. These outfits 
are invariably made on the approach of November, and are denominated 
«“ The Winter Cruise.” The vessels are the property of individuals who 
have realized considerable sums in these speculations, and a fortune is 
frequently embarked in one vessel. The smuggler looks forward to the 
success of these adventures with sanguine hopes and beating heart ; and, 
while lamenting over past favours, prays for future good luck, which, 
if but moderate, makes him comfortable for life. During the absence of 
the men, their wives are allowed by the proprietors of the vessels a 
weekly stipend, sufficient for their maintenance ; but, on the arrival of 
disastrous news, the payments are discontinued. Many a hard hand has 
been softened by the tears mutualiy shed at the departures for the Win- 
ter Cruise ; and many a young wife has seen all that she loved launched 
on the ocean, to sleep in its bosom for ever. A mother, while bestow- 
ing her best wishes for a son’s success, and endeavouring to smile away 
her apprehensions of what might befal, has looked upon him for the last 
time ; he has departed—hoping much, fearing little—never more to be 
seen or heard of. 

Folkstone, the scene of this tale, is only relieved by the hereditary 
good-nature of the inhabitants from a prevailing melancholy which every 
where presents itself, as bereaved mothers are pointed out to you, and 
widowed homes marked in every street. 

It was late one night in the month of January, when the flower of the 
young men of Folkstone were absent on the Winter Cruise, that fou: 
women were seated round a sea-coal fire, listening to the heavy rain fall. 
ing in the street, and the scolding wind as it echoed and rumbled in the 
chimney of the warm fire-place. One of the party—from her occupying 
the low-seated, patchwork-covered chair, and the peculiar attention pai 
to her by an indolent cat, who stretched, and purred, and quivered her 
nervous tale, while peering sleepily in her protector’s face—appeared to 
be the mistress of the house: she was a young woman, about five-and- 
twenty, with all the happy prettiness of a country beauty—albeit an 
indulged grief had thrown a pale tinge over the clear red that still shone 
in her cheek, as if struggling for mastery with an intruding enemy. 
Her features, though somewhat irregular, if but carelessly viewed, failed 
not to secure the beholder’s stedfast observance, from the peculiar 
interest which a full blue eye and light arched brow lent to the contour. 
She was resting her face upon her hand, and looking at the red edals in 
the stove before her ;—the others seemed to have just concluded’a bit 
of country scandal, or the success of the sale of a secreted tub of hollands, 
from the pursing-up of their lips, and the satisfaction with which’ each 
appeared to lean back in her chair. 
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“ There,” said the young woman, “ in that very hollow of the fire, I 
can almost fancy I see my James on the deck of the Mary, looking 
through his glass to catch a glimpse of some distant sail. Ah! now it 
has fallen in, and all looks like a rough sea——Poor fellow!” This was 
So 9 in that abstracted tone ef voice, that monotonous sound of melan- 

oly, where every word is given in one note, as if the speaker had not 
the spirit, or even wish. to vary the sound. 

“ That’s what I so repeatedly tell you of,” said a fat old woman of the 
group; “ you will have no other thought ; morning and night hear but 
the same cry from you. Look at me—is’n'’t it fifteen years ago since my 
William, rest his soul, was shot dead while running his boat ashore on 
Romney Marsh? and ain I any the worse for it? I loved him dearly ; 
and when I was told of the bad news, I did nothing but cry for whole 
days ; but then it was soon over—I knew that fretting wouldn't set him 
on his legs again: so I made the best of a bad berth, and thought, if I 
should have another husband, all well and good ; if not,—why, I must 
live and die Widow Major—and there was an end of it.” 

“ Ah! neighbour,” replied the young woman, “ you knew the fate of 
your husband—you were acquainted with the worst—you had not to live 
in the cruel suspense I endure: but if I knew that he was dead’”—(and 
her voice grew louder, while the blood rushed into her fair cheek)— 
“‘ T should think of him as much as [ do now, and would think and 
think, and try to bring thoughts every day heavier on my heart, till it 
sunk into the grave.” 

This burst of affection for her husband was amen’d with a loud laugh 
by a young, black-eyed, round-faced girl, sitting in the opposite corner, 
who, leaning over to the speaker, laying one hand on her knee, and 
looking archly in her face, chuckled out—“ Come, come! she sha’n’t 
take on so; if her first husband is gone, Susan shall have a second to 
eomfort her.” 

« A second husband, Anne!—No! no second husband for me. I could 
never wake in the morning, and look on a face sleeping on the pillow 
beside me, where had rested the head of one I had loved, and who was 
dead. No—I was asked three times in church, and married to him 
lawfully ; and I am certain that, when a couple are once joined in mar- 
riage—and in true love—their only separation is in death; and that is 
but for a time—they will hereafter meet, and never, never part again.” 
—And then she looked up with her sweet blue eyes, and heaved such a 
sigh, and smiled such a smile, that proved to her gossips how confirmed 
was her innocent belief. 

“ Tow fast it rains!” ejaculated a shrivelled old woman, who had 
hitherto remained silent. ‘“ How fast it rains !’—and she drew her chair 
closer to the fire. “ It was just such a night as this when What’s 
that—the wind? Ah! ‘tis a rough night ; I suppose it must be near 
eleven o'clock.—Now, I'll tell you a story that shall make you cold as 
stones, though you crowd ever so close to this blazing fire. It was just 
such a night as this——” 

“ Gracious Heaven !’’ cried Susan, “I hear a footfall coming down 
the street so like that which I knew so well ,—listen !—No, all is silent. 
--Well, Margery, what were you going to tell us?” 

« Eh! bless us!” replied Margery, “ you tremble terrible bad, surely ; 
what's the matter ?” 

“ Nothing—nothing, dame ;—go on.” 
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** Well,” said the old woman, “ it was just such a night as this——” 

“ Susan !” cried a voice at the door, in that tone which implies haste, 
and a fear of being heard— Susan! open the door.”. 

** Good God!” shrieked Susan, “ that voice !’—and all the women 
rose at one moment, and stood staring at the door, which Susan was 
unlocking. “ The key won't turn the lock—’tis rusty ;—who’s there ?” 
she breathlessly exclaimed, as in the agony of suspense she tried to turn 
the key, while the big drops stood quivering on her brow. She trem- 
bled from head to foot—her companions stood like statues—the lock flew 
back, the door opened—nothing was seen but the black night, and the 
large drops of rain which sparkled in the beams of the candle on the 
table.—“ There is no one,” said she, panting for breath ; “ but, as I stand 
here a living woman, ’twas his voice—James! James!” she cried, and 
put out her head to listen. She heard quick, heavy footsteps hastily 
advancing at the end of the street: presently a party of six or seven 
blockade-men rushed by the door, dashing the wet from the pavement in 
Susan’s face. They passed with no other sound than that made by their 
feet, and were quickly out of hearing. 

“ I wish I may die,” said old Margery, “ but the blockade-men are 
chasing some poor fellow who has been obliged to drop his tubs ; for I 
saw the blade of a cutlass flash in my eyes, though I couldn't see the 
hand that held it.” 

“ My bonnet! my bonnet!” cried Susan; “ there has more befallen 
this night than any here can tell. ’T'was his voice—stay in the house till 
I come back—'twas his voice !”"—and she ran out through the still driving 
rain, in the direction of the party that had just passed. They took the 
street that led to the cliffs ; not a light was to be seen—lamps in a smug- 
gling town being considered a very obnoxious accommodation ; and, 
though there may be a rate for watching, the inhabitants take especial 
care there shall be none for lighting, inasmuch as a lamplighter never yet 
breathed the air of Folkstone. Susan reached the cliffs ; the wind blew 
fresh and strong off the sea, and the rain appeared abating. She thought 
she saw figures descend the heights; and quickening her pace, stood 
on the edge, straining her sight to distinguish the objects flitting to and 
fro on the beach. She heard a faint “ hallo !’—the sound thrilled through 
every nerve—it was the voice she had heard at her door. She returned 
the salute ; but the buffeting of the wind choaked her timid ery. ' The 
halloo was repeated ; Susan listened with her very eyes. Her distended 
fingers seemed grasping to catch at sound. A sound did rise above the 
roar of the breakers and the rushing of the wind: it was the report of a 
volley of carbines fired on the beach. Sv.:p sere med, and sunk on the 
edge of the cliff, overpowered with terror and s.:.xiety. Quickly there 
was seen a flashing of Jights along the coast, and men runuing from the 
Martello-towers to the beach in disorder. Then was heard the curse for 
curse, the clashing of cutlasses and discharge oi arms, ard the hoarse 
shout of some of the smugglers, who had succeeded in putting their boat 
off from the shore with part of her cargo, whic! it appeared they had 
been attempting to work. 

Susan well understood the import of these dreadful sounds, and reco- 
vering from her fright, was striving to ascertain from her station. the 
position of the parties, when a hard breathing of someone, apparently 
exhausted, arrested her attention. It seemed to issue from beneath, " 
looking over the summit of the cliff, she perceived the shadow of a man 
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cautiously ascending. He had almost accomplished his task, and was 
grasping a jutting fragment of stone, to enable him to rest a moment 
from the fatigue of his attempt. Susan heard him panting for breath, 
and, in endeavouring to discover whether he wore the jacket or the 
smock-frock (the latter being the usual working attire of the smug- 
glers), heard him sigh heavily. She thought it was a form she knew : 
she bent over the edge, and held her breath in the very agony of hope 
and fear. The figure stood with his back to the cliff, and looking down 
on the beach, ejaculated, “Oh, God!” It was in‘one of those moans 
which betray the most acute suffering of mind, which thrill through the 
hearer, and create that kindred overflowing of the heart’s tears which 
makes the sorrow of the afflicted more than our own. Susan heard the 
sound, and breathlessly answered—“ Who is it?” The figure sprang 
upwards at the response, and exclaimed— ' 

* Susan !” 

« James! James!” she cried. He caught a large tuft of grass to 
assist him in derting into her expanded arms, when the-weed broke by 
the roots from the light sand in which it had grown ;—a faint cry, and 
the fall of a boc». with the rattling of earth and stones, down the steep, 
were the sour s that struck terror, and madness, and dismay through 
the bra: of poor Susan. 

She attempted t» call for assistance, but her voice obeyed not the effort, 
and, in the deliriuin of ti - moment, she sprang down the cliff; but, for- 
tunately, alighting on a p-ojection, and at the same time instinctively 
catching the long weeds, was saved from the danger her perilous situa- 
tion had threatened: but still she continued her descent, stepping from 
tuft to stone, reckless whether she found a footing, or was precipitated to 
the base ; which the darkness concealing, all below looked like a black 
abyss. Susan alighted in safety on the beach: an indistinct form lying 
on the shingle met her view. 

« James! James!” she cried, “ speak! let me hear your voice— 
for mercy’s sake tell me, are you hurt ?” 

No answer was returned; she grasped his hand, and felt his brow ; 
but, on the instant, started from the form in horror—the hand was stiff, 
and the brow was deadly cold ; and then, as if all her powers of utter- 
ance had become suddenly re-organized, she broke forth into such a cry 
of anguish, that it pierced through the noises of the night like the scream 
of a wounded eagle. A pistol-shot was heard ; the ball whizzed past the 
ear of Susan, and harmlessly buried itself in the sand of the cliff. A 
party of the blockade rushed toward the spot, and, by the light of a 
Sindh: discovered the poor girl stretched on the body of a smuggler. 
They raised her in their arms—she was quite senseless ; and holding 
the light in the face of the man, they saw that he was dead. 

«« She’s a pretty young creature!” said one of the men ; “ it’s a pity 
she couldn’t let her sweetheart come to the beach alone, for she seems 
almost as far gone as he is ;—what shall we do with her, Sir?” 

This was addressed to a young man of the group, wearing the uniform 
of a midshipman,and whose flushed and disordered countenance proved 
that he had taken a considerable share in the late desperate encounter. 

« Take her to the tower, Thomas,” said he; “ she may assist with her 
‘vidence the investigation of this affair. The body of the man must also 
Aa catia to our station, for I dare say we shall grapple some of the 


‘¥ascals before the night’s work is over. Our lieutenant has ordered the 
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bpat to. be pursued that put off in the scuffle ; and, as some of the cargo 
is now lying about the rocks here, we must look out for another squall.” 
One of the sailers sustained the still senseless Susan in his arms, while 
the.corpse followed, borne by four others on their carbines, | 
’ ~ “ This fan was not expected, Infant Joe,” said one of the men to the 
gigantic figure who carried Susan in one of his arms, with as much ease 
| as he would have conveyed a child, and who, in mockery of his immense 
1] bulk, had been so nicknamed. 
| «“ No,” was the laconic reply. 
“I think,” continued the other, “ ’twas your pistol settled that poor 1 
fellow, for Jhe lay in the very point of the woman’s scream when you 
fired.” 
} “ Yes,” said Joe with a grin, “ mayhap it was; and I wish each of 
my bullets could search twenty of ‘em at once as surely and as ‘ 
quickly.” 
« Halt!” cried the officer who was conducting the party; “if I 
mistake not I perceive a body of men, creeping on their hands and knees, i 
| at the foot of the cliff. Out with your torches, or we may be fair marks 
; for a bullet.” 
The men instantly obeyed, and, at the same moment, discovered their 
progress was interrupted by a gang of armed smugglers, who instantly 
| commenced a practical argument for the right of way by furiously 
attacking the blockade. At the first fire, the ponderous bulk bearirg 
the light form of Susan reeled and fell with its burthen on the earth ; 
and a smuggler was seen to rush wildly through the chaos of contending 
beings, hewing his passage with a short broad cutlass, and apparently | 
having but one object in view. A retreat of the smugglers, and the con- 
sequent advance of their antagonists, brought him to the spot where ‘ 
Susan, still senseless, lay wound in the sinewy arm of the prostrate 
man-of-war’s man. He endeavoured to disengage her from his grasp ; 
and, on placing his hand on her neck, he felt that his fmgers were stray- 
ing in warm and still oozing blood. He trembled, and gasped for 
breath :—there were two beings senseless before him—one must be 
seriously wounded, perhaps dying or dead. He dragged Susan from 
her thrall : the action was followed by a groan from the man, who faintly { 
rose upon his knees, and made a grasp towards the female with one hand, | 
and drawing a pistol from his belt with the other, discharged it at ran- 
dom, and again fell exhausted. The report was heard by some of the 
still contending party, and forms were seen hastening to the spot; but 
the smuggler had safely ascended the cliff with Susan, and sitting on the 
summit, wiped the drops of agony and toil from his brow, and placed | 
his trembling hand upon her heart. At the first he could discover no 
ulsation ; he pressed his hand firmer against her side, and with a cry of 
joy sprang upon his feet—he felt the principle of life beat against his : 
palm. He again clasped her in his arms, and, with the speed of a hound, | 
ran across the fields leading from the edge of the cliffs, darted through | 
the church-yard there, till his quick step was heard on the stones of the 
paved street. The inhabitants were at their doors and windows, anxious 
to catch the slightest word that might give them some intelligence of the 
conflict ; for the reports of the fire-arms had been heard in the town, and 
all there was anxiety and agitation: but the quick questions were unan- 
swered, the salutes were unnoticed—the form that rushed by them was 
heard to gasp hardly for breath, and they were satisfied that something 
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desperate‘liad taken-place. The smuggler gained the street Susan had 
set out from; the women, and others who had joined them, were ga- 
thered round the door of the house, waiting with breathless impatience 
her reiurn, and various were the conjectures of the night’s events ; when 
a voice, whose tones all knew, was heard to exclaim— Stand o’ one 
side there ; a chair! a chair!” They made way for him in an instant ; 
he darted into the house, placed Susan in the arm-chair, and dropped on 
the floor, with his forehead resting on his arm. 

“ James !” the women cried, “ are you hurt?” 

They received no reply ; but his convulsive panting alarmed them : 
they raised him from the ground, while one of the women lighted a 
candle. At that moment a scream of dismay escaped from all: those 
who had stood listening at the door rushed in, and were horror-struck 
on beholding poor Susan lying apparently lifeless in the chair, her face 
and neck dabbled with blood ; but she breathed, and not a moment was 
to be lost. Restoratives were applied to both, the blood was cleansed 
from Susan, and, to the joy of all, not a wound could be perceived. 
James had now sufficiently recovered to stand and bathe her temples: 
he kissed her cold, quivering lips—she slowly opened her eyes—the 
first object they rested unon was her husband! She started from the 
chair, and gazed at him with a mingled expression of terror and delight. 
James, seeing the effect his appearance produced, pressed her in his arms, 
where she lay jaughing and crying, and clasping him round the neck, 
till the shock had subsided, when she sat like a quiet child on his knee, 
reposing her head upon his shoulder. None had as yet ventured to ask 
a question, but all impatiently waited till Susan should break the silence 
that had now followed the confusion of cries, tears, and wonder. But 
she seemed to have no other wish on earth—she was in her husband's 
arms—beneath their own roof—and that was question, and answer, and 
every thing to her. James appeared restless, and attempted to rise ; 
but the motion was followed by the close winding of Susan’s arms round 
his neck. Then, as if suddenly resolved, and chiding himself for some 
neglect, he started from his seat. 

“‘ Susan,” said he, “ you are better now; keep yourself still till I 
return—lI shall be but a few minutes.”’ 

“ No, no,” cried Susan, grasping his arm with both her hands— 
“ not again—go not again. I shall be able to speak to you presently ; 
don’t leave me now, James.” 

“ You mus’n’t persuade me to stay,” replied he ; “I left the crew 
fighting with the blockade when I saw you in that fellow’s arms ; but | 
must go back again, for life and death are in this night’s business. One 
of us has been shot, poor Peter Cullen drowned—he would drink in 
spite of our orders, and fell overboard. I tried to save him; but I’m 
afraid he lies dead under the cliff, just where I first saw you, Susan, 
when I lost my footing. But I must go back, and see the end of it— 
now don’t gripe me so hard, Susan—-I must go. I dare say all’s lost— 
but I must go.” 

He struggled to release himself from Susan, when a smuggler rushed 
into the house, pale and exhausted ; he flung himself into a chair, and 
throwing a brace of pistols on the ground, exclaimed— 

“ The boat’s taken—the tubs we had worked to the foot of the cliffs 
are seized too: we fought hard for it, but it was of no use ;’—and then 
he breathed a bitter curse in that low, withering tone, which seems 
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to’ recoil upon the head of the curser) and clings only to him’ that 
utters tt. 

“ Well, it can’t be helped,” said James, calmly seating himself; “ it’s 
no use repining now—words and sighs won’t better it; though it is 
somewhat hard, after cruising about for three months, to lose our cargo 
at'sea, and when we thought ourselves lucky that we escaped Cork gaol, 
and got back to Holland with an empty hold, and tried to do a little 
business at home, to make such a finish to all as we have done to-night. 
Poor Peter's drowned too, Tom—d’ye know that ?” 

-* Ah!” said the other, “ I thought it was‘all over with him when I 
saw him go ;—but how did you manage with him ?” 

“ Now it’s all over,” said James, “ Pll tell you the whole affair. 
When I plunged in after him, I popped a tub under my arm, thinkin 
we were opposite a point where there was no watch; for, thinks I, if 
can work a tub and save a man’s life at the same time, I shall do a clever 
thing: but I was some seconds before I could find Peter, it being so 
pitch dark. At last I saw something bob up to the top of the water, 
close to me—it was him, sure enough ; I made a grasp, and caught him 
by the hair—kept his head above the surface, and got ashore with him. 
At that moment, a blockade-man ‘spied me, and fired a pistol: I heard 
some of them coming towards me, so I dragged Peter under the cliff, 
and made for the town ; but the men-o’-wars-men followed me up so 
closely, that I was obliged to drop my tub, and crowd all sail. I got 
néar home, and thought I could manage to drop in without being seen ; 
but they had so gained upon me that I was obliged to run again right 
through the town, where I dodged them; till I found myself back again 
at the place where I had left Peter. I felt him, but he was stiff and 
dead, poor fellow. I then thought I'd try if I could hail you; but the 
only answer I got was a report of fire-arms on the beach: then I knew 
that you must be working the boat slap in the teeth of the blockade. I 
listened a minute or two, and all was silent; so, thinks I, they have 
either put out to sea again, or have succeeded in working the cargo.” 

“ Yes,” interrupted Tom, “ we had worked part of it, and had hid 
the tubs under the cliff, when we were discovered and attacked ; and 
three or four suddenly put off the boat, while we who were left had to 
fight it out, and get away as we could.” 

“ Well,” continued James, “ I thought I’d mount the cliff and look 
out, and had got near the top—but what with wondering how you had 
managed, and thinking about poor Peter and our unlucky cruise, I felt 
very melancholy, and was pulling-up to take fresh wind, when what 
should I hear but my Susan’s voice! That so astonished me, that I lost 
my footing, and was capsized plump down again on the shingle. There 
was no bones broke, however ; and I was just about to hail Susan on the 
cliff, when I thought I saw some of the blockade coming ; and, says I 
to myself, ‘ you mus’n’t see me, my masters !’—so I crept close under 
the cliff, and passed them safe enough. Then, thinks I, ‘ I may as well 
find out where the lads are ;’ and thinking Susan would be up to the 
rig, and wait where she was, or go home again, I contrived to run along 
the bottom of the cliff, till I found myself tumbling among a lot of tubs. 
‘Oho!’ thinks I, <all’s right yet; and, while looking about, I per- 
ceived all of you creeping down the cliffs. You recognized me, if you 
recollect ; and we were just preparing to clear the tubs snugly away, 
when the enemy’s lanterns issued from a projecting part of the cliff. 
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Douse they went in one moment, and, in the other, there we were with 
the blockade, yard-arm and yard-arm ; but, when I first saw the light 
from their torches, what should I see but my Susan stowed in the arms 
of Infant Joe. In the surprise, I opened a fire upon him, but teok a 
good aim notwithstanding ; I saw him fall, and laying about me right 
manfully, I seized upon my little brig, carried her away from the grap- 
pang irons of the huge pirate, and towed her right into harbour—and 
ere she is, safe and sound—there’s some comfort in that, ar’n’t there, my 
girl ?”—and a hearty kiss, with a murmured blessing, escaped from the. 
7 of the rough young smuggler, as he again pressed the now happy 
Susan in his arms. | 

Two of his companions now entered the house: they were cordially 
received by their acquaintances and neighbours assembled ; but the hangs 
ing of their heads, the ill-stifled sighs, and the languid manner of taking 
the hands outstretched to welcome them, proved how severely their bold 
hearts felt their chilling disappointments and unrewarded tor: A dead 
silence followed their entrance ; for what could be said? The journal of 
their cruise and misfortunes was recorded in every line of their brows. 
It was a sad meeting ; and sadness and silence love to be together. At 
length one of them, looking at James, said,— 

“We heard that you had brought down Infant Joe; but, just as we 
came into the town, we were told that he was only wounded, and had 
been carried to the tower, with a pistol-bullet in his right shoulder.” 

“ In his right shoulder, eh ?” said James, as he gave a loud whistle, 
and looked at Susan ; “it was close chance for you, my girl. Well, I’ve 
no wish for his death ; but, if we ever should meet again, I am just as 
likely to snap my trigger, and perhaps with better success.—But, Susan, 
my lass, I’ve been waiting all along to know how you came on the cliff 
at such a time ; and I’m somewhat jealous, too, at that same Infant Joe, 
and the manner he was convoying you so snugly.” 

Susan smiled, and related her share in the events of the night, and con- 
cluded by entreating James to relinquish his desperate and unprofitable 
pursuit—to forego all thoughts of again embarking in a Winter Cruise— 
and, when the employment of the coast failed to procure them a quiet 
subsistence, to remove to some happier land, where industry may reap 
its reward, and the strong arm and sweating brow know their hours of 


comfort and repose. 
J. B. B. 
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SOUTH AMERICAN SKETCHES? No. I.’ 


Facunpo Quiroea, Governor of La Rioja, one of the*interior Provinces 
of La Plata. 


Sovurn America, though any thing but an exhausted subject of 
literary treatment, in the present day, has hitherto proved a marvellously 
dry and dull one, chiefly by reason (as it strikes us) of the peeuhar 
views and motives which have attracted and actuated the various travel- 
lers who have been tenrpted to write upon it. Those persons have, for the 
most part, visited South America with /rading views exclusively ; and, 
though views of this nature are sufficiently interesting tothe individual 
pursuing them, and are not without a corresponding importance to the 
commercial departments of our zommunity, they seldom include matters 
likely to afford scope for much readable writing, however well-informed 
the writer may be on the subject of which he treats, or however well- 
skilled in turning that subject to the best account. Nevertheless, to 
turn his subject to some account or other in’ the way of ‘a written book, 
seems to have been a contemplated item in the calculation of every one 
who has lately visited this most interesting country. The consequence is, 
that we have more books on South American matters than can find 
readers, and more readers (few as'there are) than can,find either the 
entertainment or the instruction that they seek. 

The writer of the Sketches now about to be laid before the reader 
feels himself in an altogether different position, in the above respects, 
from almost every other of those South American travellers who have 
preceded him in presenting their observations to the world ; and, if for 
no other reason, for this simple one alone—that he visited the country: 
expressly in search of mingled amusement and general knowledge, and 
entirely freed from those peculiar views which have a tendency to fix 
the attention to one class of information exc’ usively, while they not only 
take away the inclination, but greatly abridge the ability, of successfully 
appropriating or applying any other. Moreover, his desultory wander- 
ings were undertaken after a settled residence of many years in one part 
of the country, cut off from all intercourse with European society, and 
consequently perfectly familiar with the habits, feelings, manners, and, 
above all, the language of the people, and enabled to assume (as, in fact, 
he did assume) the dress and appearance of the natives themselves. 

These relative advantages over other travellers in South America were, 
perhaps, farther increased by the writer's disposition to search out and 
appropriate the singular and the romantic in all that presented itself to 
his notice, in a country where the romantic and the singular abound 
more than in any other on the face of the globe. 

These, then, are the claims to attention which the writer of the follow- 
ing Sketches conceives himself to possess ; and he is not without hope 
that they will be looked upon as some set-off against that literary inex- 
perience of which he is far from being unconscious, and which, there- 
fore, he has no wish either to deny or conceal. 

Perhaps the English reader cannot be more promptly initiated into the 
manners, customs, and modes of feeling, which prevail in a particular 
and important district of La Plata, than by a brief biographical notice of 
one of the most extraordinary individuals of the present time—the facts 
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of which are gathered from a personal residence in the province itself, 
over which that individual at present 
* Holds sovereign sway and mastery.” 


Facundo Quiroga is the son of a wealthy estate-holder of those fine 
plains called the Llanos, forming part of the rich province of La Rioja, in 
which are situated the celebrated Famatina mines. Quiroga commenced 
his career of personal independence, by running away from his father, 
and associating himself with a band of vagabonds of all descriptions— 
thieves, deserters, and cattle-stealers. With these companions he led 
a wandering life for the space of three years, at which time the greater 
part of them were taken prisoners, and made soldiers of. As the hue 
and cry followed Quiroga also very closely, he disguised himself as a 
peon, or labourer, and went to Mendoga, where he worked ina vineyard 
for several months. 

Prior to the revolution, every working man was obliged to have a 
letter of licence, certifying his good character, without which he was 
liable to be sent to the army. During Quiroga’s forced sojourn at Men- 
doga, an alcalde, or judge, met him one day in the street, and asked him for 
his licence. Quiroga hesitated at first ; and then, putting his hand under 
his poncho apparently for the purpose of giving the paper, he suddenly 
drew his knife, and stabbed the alcalde, who fell dead on the spot. He 
then instantly made his escape, and wandered for more than four months 
among the wilds to the southward, leading the life of a savage. At 
length, he was tempted to return to the town, and some of his female 
aequaintances betrayed him. 

Amongst the Spaniards and their descendants (for what reason it would 
be difficult to divine), murder is looked upon as a very venial crime ; 
and it is scarcely ever severely punished. On the present occasion, the 
Spanish authorities contented themselves with making a soldier of 
Quiroga. 

About six months after this event, Beresford’s expedition arrived, and 
took possession of Buenos Ayres; when all the king’s troops were col- 
lected together to drive out the invaders, and Quiroga, among the rest, 
was marched to Buenos Ayres. Here he remained some years, when 
an unforeseen circumstance caused him to desert. He was one day placed 
as a centinel at the gate of the quartel (barrack), when an officer came 
up, and asked him some question ; to which he returned an insolent 
reply. The officer immediately drew his sabre, and gave Quiroga a 
blow with the flat of it ; upon which the enraged soldier sprang at his 
superior, disarmed him, and cut him down. By this time, some of the 
soldiers had made their appearance, with the intention of taking him into 
custody ; but his ferocious looks alarmed them, and he was allowed once 
more to make his escape. Having procured a horse, he again took the 
road to Mendoga, dressed as a gaucho, which was literally his own cha- 
racter; for he was capable of any of the feats practised by this 
half-savage elass of the South American community: he could break-in 
a wild horse—lazo, hamstring, slaughter, and cut up a wild bull—fight, 
with a knife or sabre—and endure hunger and thirst unrepiningly. when 
obliged by necessity. In riding, in particular, he was singularly skilful, 
and might almost. be said to “grow upon his horse.” On his road to 
Mendoga, so audacious was he, that he even ventured to enter the town of 
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San Luis, although he knew that his life was’ forfeited to the vlawe 
Instead of taking a circuitous route, he rode ‘boldly into the Plaza; 
(great square), and dismounted at the door of a pulperia, (low tavern), 
where some guitar playing and dancing was going forward. As he was 
known to be a stranger, an alcalde soon made his appearance, and 
demanded his passport ; upon which he repeated his first exploit, ‘as 
above alluded to. He made a motion as if to give the required docu- 
ment; but, instead of so doing, he drew a pistol, and shot the alcalde 
dead. He then instantly jumped upon his horse, and attempted to escape ; 
but his beast was flagged; and fell with him, so that he was taken 
without difficulty. 

As usual, he was put in prison, and his associates there were a number 
of the common soldiers belonging to the eld Spaniards, who had been 
taken prisoners by San Martin in Chile. The ill-treatment which these 
men experienced had induced them to form a plot for the purpose of 
breaking out and taking possession of the town. This was at the time 
San Martin’s French agent, Dupuis, was the governor of the province of 
San Luis. This plan was soon communicated to Quiroga, who immediately 
entered into the plot with them, but with a purpose very different from that 
which actuated his new companions. Having procured files, the party 
disencumbered themselves of their fétters in the course of the might; 
and, when the turnkey entered in the morning, he was instantly killed. 
Quiroga played what seems to have been his favourite part in this affair: 
On rushing out with his fetters in his hand, he used them as a weapon, 
fracturing, with one blow of them, the skull of the sentinel at the gate. 
He then seized his musketand bayonet ; and, while the Spanish soldiers, 
to the number of about a hundred, ran along the streets, turnultuously 
shouting “ Viva el Rey !” Quiroga remained in the rear, and, whenever 
any of the Spaniards lagged behind, he ran them through the back. with 
his bayonet. In this way he had slaughtered upwards of twenty, before 
they found out the nature of his designs ; but then it was too late) to 
revenge their murdered companions, as the troops of Dupuis approached 
in front, and engaged their attention. 

The half-armed Spaniards were now soon massacred, Quiroga being 
ore of the most eager in their destruction; and, for these services, 

Dupuis rewarded him by giving hima lieutenant’s commission, with which, 
together with his freedom and these new honours, he soon afterwards 
returned to La Rioja, and arrived there just as an expedition was prepar- 
ing by Davila, the then governor of that province, against a military chief 
named Corro, who had just before revolutionized the province of San 
Juan, and rendered himself absolute. In this service, Quiroga soon 
attained the rank of captain ; in which capacity he contributed so much 
to the success of the enterprise against Corro (who was defeated and 
shot), that the governor gave him a commission, as second in command of 
the troops of the province—the governor’s brother, a gallant young 
man, being the first in command. 

Quiroga now, for the first time in his life, began to entertain ambitious 
views, and to see the possibility of making himself absolute in his native 
province ; and the tyrannical conduct of the two Davilas, soon afterwards 
gave him the opportunity of putting his views into effect.. The Governor 
had, just at this time, forced such —- contributions on the inhabitants 
of the province, that all but those immediately connected with the govern- 
ment offices were inimical to him ; and Quiroga, who was very popular 
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among the gaxchos of the Llanos, soon found that they would prove wil- 
ling assistants if he attempted a revolution. 
After intriguing with jhis friends for a short time, he threw off 
the mask, and took. the: field against the Davilas, at the head of about 
three hundred gauchos, half of whom were armed. with sabres, and the 
remainder with knives and. lazos. The governor, became alarmed at 
this formidable conspiracy, and held himself. aloof from action ; but 
not so his more gallant brother. The latter, finding that his number of 
men was far inferior to those of Quiroga, lett him in possession of the city 
of La Rioja, and retreated to Chilecito, where, having procured some old 
church bells, he caused four rude cannon to be cast for him by a silver- 
smith, with balls formed of the same metal. The balls and cartridges 
were packed up in boxes, placed on low wheels, so that they could be 
drawn along with a lazo fixed to a horse. To prevent the boxes from 
splitting, they were bound up with raw hide; and, when Quiroga sud- 
denly made his appearance one morning, unexpectedly, at the head of 
his mounted gauchos, neither ball nor cartridge could be come at. How- 
ever, the appearance of artillery made the gaucho cavalry keep their dis- 
tance, and at last the boxes were opened ; but a werse error was now 
discovered, for they found that the balls were too large for the bore of 
the cannon. Quiroga’s party finding they were not fired at, again put 
their horses to their speed, and came to the attack; but a discharge of 
blank cartridge put them all to flight. They again rallied, and a second 
discharge again dispersed them ; but they now found that the cannon 
were harmless, and, on the third attempt, they closed with their opponents, 
and rode down the artillerymen. Davila’s troops now all dispersed; and 
their commander, finding that he was left alone, reined round his horse, 
with the intention of flying ; but it was too late, a party had cut off his 
retreat, and all that remained for him was to sell his life as dearly as 
ible. He, therefore, placed the rear of his horse against a mud hat, 
and killed his two foremost assailants with pistol-shots, stunning a third 
with:the pistols, which he threw at him. A fourth he cut down, and his 
horse then fell dead under him, killed by a carbine-shot. He now disen- 
gaged himself from the fallen animal, and made it serve him as a rampart, 
ever which the other horses would not charge for some time; but 
the unceasing efforts of the gauchos at last obliged them. Davila 
now cut down his fifth opponent; but his sabre breaking with the 
effort, he remained disarmed, and retreated into the hut. The gauchos 
with a furious shout of merciless exultation, now dismounted from their 
horses, and, rushing into the hut, after a vain struggle on his part, drag- 
ged him out ‘by his long hair, on which he had greatly prided himself. 
One of the strongest of them then seated himself on the carcass of the 
dead horse, and, throwing Davila on his back across his knees, drew his 
lead down by the hair, and after feeling the edge of his knife, with all 
the coolness of an experienced butcher, deliberately severed his head 
from his body ; for, before the fight commenced, Quiroga had given 
orders to his men that Davila should have no quarter. As soon as he 
was dead, they disfigured his body most brutally.* 
Phe governor, when he heard the news of his brother's defeat, fled 
away to Catamarca ; and Quiroga, who was anxious to extinguish the 





(* "This fact was communicated to the author in the village of Chilecito, by Dona 


Manuela Davila, the beautiful and accomplished sister of the unfortunate commandant. 
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family, tried a great many arts in order te procure his return, promising 


‘to treat him kindly. But Davila was too well, acquainted with the object 
of his opponent to again trust himself within reach of. his sword. 


The members of the Cabildo now begged jof, Quiroga to, take upon 
himself the office of governor ; but this did not, at the moment, coin- 
cide with his views. He considered that it was better for. the present 
merely to retain the command of the troops ; by which means he would 
be more absolute than the governor himself, whom he might displace 
whenever it answered his purpose. He, therefore, with much pretended 
humility, told the Cabildo that an ignorant man like himself was not 
qualified to fill so important an office, and that they had better elect some 
one else: at the same time, however, he took care to have it privately 
intimated to them on whom it was that he wished their choice to devolve. 
This was a man named Agueros, who had, during many years, been a 
travelling pedlar, and who possessed all the cunning and chicanery. of 
his profession. This plan succeeded to his wishes ; and Quiroga’s 
influence was now unbounded. He also, by this time, possessed enor- 
mous estates—almost half the Llanos being his property-—with.a large 
number of cattle and horses; so that he left Agueros at full liberty 
to exercise what peculation he pleased in his office, and turn it to the best 
account, so long as he took no political measures which were disagreeable 
to his employer. 

Quiroga now caused his house in the Llanos to be fitted up asa kind 
of fort, whither he removed Davila’s four unfortunate cannon, and sent 
to Cordova to purchase 300 muskets and sabres, on the state account, 
which were also deposited in his house. He now ruled with absolute 
authority, there being no appeal from him, even on a matter of life:and 
death. He also maintained a body of twenty mounted gauchos con- 
stantly about his house, as a sort of body-guard, who were ready, 
on occasions, to ride and do his bidding. At two hours’ notice 
he could, at any time, have 500 militia cavairy in readiness at :his 
doors, to take their arms, and obey all his orders without questioning 
them; and, to prevent the possibility of these men being tampered with, 
he always retained the arms in his own custody when there was no neces- 
sity for taking the field: in fact, no eastern pacha could be more abso- 
lute. At the same time, he did not disdain those arts which tended to 
make him popular among the people on whom he depended for support. 
His dress and amusements were constantly those of the gaucho; and, 
whenever any dispute occurred before him, in which a rich and a poor 
man were concerned, he invariably took the part of the poor man, and 
decided in his favour, right or wrong ; so that the poorer classes all spoke 
loudly in his praise, as the only refuge of the oppressed. He would 
sometimes kill a bullock, and set a barrel of wine running, to feast the 

auchos, when they were collected together, and, by this means, ren- 
fered them devoted to his service. ! 

Although Quiroga is, in person, a small, spare man, with a downcas 
céuntenance, he is possessed of great muscular and constitutional strength ; 
and, owing to the influence which a strong mind always possesses, over 
weak ones, he governs his followers as much by fear as by attachment. 
On one occasion, a man from the country came before him with a large 
sabre-wound on his arm, which he complained had been given: him by 
one of the gauchos then on guard, without any provocation. Quiroga 
ordered the guards into the apartment; and the wounded man. pointed 
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out the gaucho who had struck him. Quiroga addressed the gaucho as 
follows: “I shall punish you for two reasons ; first, for the injustice you 
have done to this poor man ; and, secondly, for not having used your 
sabre more dexterously than in the infliction of a mere flesh-wound, 
which is a disgrace to a soldier of mine.” He then snatched a sabre from 
the man who stood next to him ; and the gaucho, fearing what was about 
to take place, lifted his arm to protect himself—when Quiroga severed 
his arm from his body at a blow, and it fell powerless on the floor,— 
“ Take him out,” he added, as the man was bleeding to death, “ and 
let the rest of you learn, from my example, how to strike.” The inflic- 
tion of such a blow from a small spare man like Quiroga, appeared to the 
men like the effect of magic, and they conveyed their dying comrade out 
of the apartment without a word. 

Like most South American landholders, Quiroga does not despise any 
means of gain, however small; and, therefore, he keeps a shop at one end 
of his house, supplied with all the articles in request amongst the 
gauchos—as Manchester prints, men’s coarse clothing, shirts, jackets, 
drawers, ponchos, red baize for making them, brandy, wine, Yerva de Para- 
gauy, sugar, dried meat, bread, salt, red pepper, lard, tallow, candles, 
died fruits, knives, flints and steels, tinder-boxes, tobacco, paper, small 
common prints of the Virgin and saints, shoes, bridle-bitts, stirrups, 
hide-reins, lazos, balls, and every other article in request. Of course, all 
the gauchos who wish to stand in favour with him purchase their neces- 
saries at his shop, in which one of his relations serves. By this means, 
he has a constant supply of ready money to pay his workmen, and the 
people about him ; and his profits are about cent. per cent. He kills one 
or two bullocks every day, and all the superabundant meat is sold in the 
shop. On one occasion, a poor man who had been to the shop passed 
by, with a very discontented air, the front of the house where Quiroga 
was sitting. The latter called him, and asked what was the matter ; he 
replied that the Capataz (bailiff) had refused to sell him a medio’s-worth 
(24d.) of beef. “ Where is your money?” replied Quiroga ; and the 
man gave it him. He was then ordered to throw his lazo over the horns of 
a fine fat ox in the corral, worth seventeen dollars ; he did so, and brought 
the animal to Quiroga, who said, “ Take him home, and kill him, that 
you may eat beef.” The poor man in astonishment replied, “ But, my 
patron, how shall I ever be able to pay for it ?”—‘* Why,” replied his 
patron, “I have got your medio, and you have got my ox; if you are 
satisfied, I am ; if not, I will return the money.” The man went away, 
and spread the story of Quiroga’s generosity far and near, who was more 
than repaid for his outlay in the popularity it procured him. 

Such apparently generous acts as these, occasionally performed, enable 
Quiroga to rule,as an absolute and merciless tyrant, withimpunity. No one 
dares to steal any of hisherds, which wander unmolested through the plains ; 
but if, by chance, such a thing occurs, the offender is instantly brought 
to his house, and shot without mercy, frequently upon the bare allega- 
tion of a spiteful neighbour. But, as a compensation for this, the country 
people are allowed to plunder any of the other estate-holders (estancieros ) 
whenever they can, with impunity. Quiroga is also a perfect adept in 
gambling, constantly eontrives to have some of the militia officers 
in his house to enable him to follow this pursuit, which he also turns 
to profit, and wins the whole of their meng ; after which he lends them 
more, only to follow the same road ; and thus he contrives to keep them 
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continually in his debt. : Sometimes he'will remit a portion of what is 
owing ;, 30 that, partly by fear and partly by affection, he keeps them all 
dependant on him. Whenever he visits the town of La Rioja, he is almost 
constantly at the billiard-table, and is the best player there. Occasionally, 
when a player has nearly lost a game, he will purchase his chance of him; 
and invariably turns the tables on his antagonist. 

While Quiroga was leading the kind of life described above, the 
pedlar-governor, Agueros, was also busy in his department, making the 
most of his office, which. he was conscious he only held at the pleasure 
of a demi-savage, who could depose him with the same facility with which 
he had placed him in power, whenever his caprice or interest prompted 
him soto do. The mint of the province consisted of a coarse wooden 
frame, through which a coarser iron screw worked with a double lever, 
weighted with lead. This rude machinery served to cut out the plan- 
chets, and also to stamp the coin, which was performed by the repetition 
of two or more strokes. A mud furnace, a hammer, and. anvil, for 
making the plates from the ingots, a pair of hand-shears, and a small 
laminating-mill, worked by hand, completed the equipment. At this 
elegant establishment, the miners had formerly been permitted to have 
their bullion coined, at a moderate per centage; but the governor now 
took the concern into his own hands, and coined for the state, buying the 
bullion of the miners at his own price. For gold he paid at the rate of 
14. dollars per ounce, which, when coined, produced him about 19 dollars. 
Silver he purchased at 6 dollars per mark, and it produced him 9 dollars 
in the state of coin. And against this species of plunder the poor miners 
had no remedy ; for, if they went to the shopkeepers to purchase goods 
with their bullion, they had to pay for them at a greatly increased rate. 
About a twelvemonth after the period of Agueros taking the coining 
department into his own hands, a man in Chilecito finding what enor- 
mous profits were made by the governor, contrived to procure some 
files, hammers, chisels, stamps, and an anvil, with the intention of 
making money on his own account; but the governor hearing of it, 
went and took possession of the whole plant without ceremony. 

Things were in this state until about the beginning of June 1825, 
when the wife of the governor, Agueros, wrote a letter (a great indica- 
tion-ef superior education) to a friend in the Llanos, in which she de- 
seanted very freely on the character of Quiroga, saying, that both her 
husband and herself considered him as a savage gaucho, without any 
pretensions to the station which he held. This letter, by some chance, 
felk into the hands of Quiroga, who opened it without hesitation, and 
read it. He then sealed it up again, and sent it forward to its destina- 
tion ; so that nothing was known of the discovery he had made. But, 
from that moment, he determined in his own mind the deposition of 
the governor, for which he only wanted a convenient plea. This soon 
presented itself. On the pretence that it was necessary to lay-out a new 
town for the residence of the miners, who were now increasing in num- 
bers, Quiroga caused it to be intimated to the new governor that he 
wished this to be done. .The governor, delighted at the idea of being 
able:to execute his master’s wishes, and thus curry favour with him, 
proceeded to the performance of the task with all the fawning com- 
plaisance of a slave. He certainly selected the best situation for sucha 
purpose, viz. the site of a small village called Anguinan, situated about 
a league to the south-west of Chilecito. This village, composed of a 
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number of straggling huts, containing about 150 souls, descendants ‘of 
the indigenous imhabitants, or Indians, of the country, was situated in a 
small plain, through which ran a fine rivulet, serving to water a number 
of corn-fields, vineyards, orchards, &c., disposed in irregular figures, 
according to the fancy of the owners. The governor now applied ‘to 
these poor people for their title-deeds, or grant (merced ) from the king 
for the possession of their lands ; but they had none to produce, as they 
merely possessed them from their forefathers, by the right of inheritance, 
without ever considering that the King of Spain had any thing to do in 
the matter. This was sufficient for Agueros, who immediately turned 
them out of their possessions, without giving them any remuneration 
whatever, and commenced the business of laying out oad cutting streets 
through the cultivated grounds of the poor Indians, which just at the 
period had green crops upon them. The consequence was that the cattle 
got in, and every thing was destroyed. The governor then returned to La 
Rioja, applauding himself on the dexterity of his plan, without reflecting 
on the misery of the poor families whom he had reduced to a state of 
starvation. But retribution was hanging over his head. 

The Indians, as their only resource, went in a body to the Llanos, to 
complain to Quiroga of the outrage. The cunning soldier had from 
the first foreseen what would happen. Though he did nét consider the 
misery the Indians endured as of the slightest importance, still it was an 
excellent pretext for crushing the governor; and he forthwith sent an 
order to Agueros to restore the Indians their possessions, which he com~ 
plied with in fear and trembling. About a week afterwards, Quiroga 
appeared in the suburbs of the town, at the head of about 200 gauchos ; 
and; ordering* them to halt, he rode forward to the governor's house 
alone, where he dismounted at the door, and entered in a gaucho-dress. 
Agueros immediately received him with the greatest humility, and 
desired him to be seated. “ No!” replied Quiroga ; “ it does not become 
a vulgar countryman, so clownishly dressed, to sit down in the presence 
of my lord governor.” Quiroga’s pretended humility satisfied the 
governor that it was all over with him, and he began to deprecate his 
anger in the most abject terms. Two gauchos entered at this moment 


with a pair of fetters (grillos ), which, by Quiroga’s orders, they instantly 


placed upon the quondam governor, who was declared to be deposed ; 
and Quiroga then seated himself in his chair, saying, he did not now 
break through the rules of etiquette, in sitting down, as the governor 
was once more a private citizen. He then commenced a strain of 
coarse invective on the deposed puppet — telling him ‘of his villany 
with regard to the coin, swearing that he should pay the poor Indians 
the damage he had done them, and that he would never leave him till he 
had stripped him of all his ill-gotten plunder. This, however, was not 
to be got at ; for Agueros, who had been in the constant expectation of 
such a mischance as now befel him, had taken care to remove his pelf 
out of reach. He was now carried across the Plaza, and thrown into the 
common prison (which, in Spanish towns, is almost always opposite ‘to 
the governor's house), amidst the shouts of the common people, who 
rejoiced over the fall of the petty tyrant—forgetting that he, by whose 
means he had been deposed, was a greater tyrant still. The province 
now remained for upwards of a month without a governor, Quiroga 
transacting all the public affairs, without holding any cognizable situa~ 
tion, except that of commander-in-chiet. 
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Nearly two months after the deposition ‘of Agueros, he was suffered 
to retire from the province; and the Cabildo met for the purpose 
of electing a new governor. Their choice, as might have been expected, 
devolved upon Quiroga; but he again declined the honour, as. an 
office he was inadequate to discharge with credit to himself, or benefit 
to the community. They sent a deputation to him a second time, 


but he still refused; and a third deputation was sent in vain. Like 


Cesar on the Lupercal,— 


“ They thrice presented him a kingly crown, 
Which he did thrice refuse.” 


In fact, Quiroga was not disposed to give up the actual power he possessed 
for any such puppet-like office. The Cabildo, finding that he was not 
to be prevailed upon, then sent him another humble Tepunation, saying 
that they felt themselves perfectly incompetent to the office of electing: a 
governor, if he would not accept the offer; and they begged that he 
would name one for them. This was precisely what he had been aiming 
at ; and he accordingly appointed to the office one of his ignorant gaucho 
neighbours—a man who could neither read nor write. When some of 
his confidants inquired: of him the reason for so extraordinary an appoint- 
ment, he replied with much sang froid, “ A governor is a kind of 
animal, who will never cease to rob as long as he has an opportunity ; 
no threat of punishment will deter him from it, or keep him honest. 
Now my friend, Silvestre Garban, would be as great a rogue in the 
office of oe as any other, but that, fortunately, he has been brought 
up entirely in the Llanos; so that he does not know how to steal any 
thing but cattle. Now, as there are no cattle to steal in the town of La 
Rioja, the presumption is that he will be an honest man, from want of 
temptation.” And, as Quiroga had predicted, Silvestre Garban proved 
a very excellent King Log sort of a governor; making his mark occa- 
sionally, when a public document required it—like the lion’s paw dipped 
in ink, recorded m the Turkish tale. 

At the period of which we are now speaking, the brave and patriotic 
citizens of Mendoca had, with admirable good sense and resolution, freed 
their native province from the species of tyranny which had so long been 
exercised, and their writers had incited the neighbouring province of San 
Juan to follow the example, so that a free government was established 
therein. About this time the war with Brazil had caused a national 
congress to be assembled in Buenos Ayres, to which the provinces sent 
two members’ each. They had hardly been in session three months 
when they received the news that the priests and fanatical party in San 
Juan, having conspired with the troops, had seized the person of the 
liberal governor, and formed a new despotism, on the old model, against 
the will of the people ; and, at the same time, calling on the neighbour- 
ing provinces to assist them in purging the land from infidelity and 
ithe sm (liberalism !). The province of San Juan borders on that of La 
Rioja; and therefore Quiroga, now the virtual governor of the latter, 
secretly rejoiced at the change which had taken place, so congenial to his 
own views, but hesitated to make any open manifestations, wishing to see 
the farther result. Immediately upon the receipt of this intelligence, the 
con sent orders to Mendoca to march a body of troops forthwith to 


San Juan, for the purpose of restoring the liberal government, and 
punishing the fanatical authors of the revolution. The orders of the 
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congress were. obeyed by the Mendocinos ; and a desperate battle took 
in the environs.of the town of San Juan, in which the fanatics, 

by a furious priest named Astorga, after fighting with all the fury 

which bigotry could inspire, were defeated and taken prisoners ; after 
which they were banished across the Andes to Chile. . 

Some time after this, Colonel Araoz de la Madrid, a gallant officer in 
the service of Buenos Ayres, was sent to recruit for the Brazilian war in 
his native province (Tucuman), which bordered on that of La Rioja. 
Having delivered to the governor (Lopez) a large sum in dollars for 
bounty-money, the latter misapplied it ; and La Madrid, in revenge, 
fomented a revolution amongst the indignant soldiery ; and, after a 
pitched battle with Lopez—who, being defeated and severely wounded, 
took refuge in Salta—he was elected governor in his room. The con- 
gress’ would gladly have punished La Madrid for this act ; but, as it was 
a time of public difficulty, and he was moreover a zealous advocate for 
Buenos Ayres, his offence was overlooked, and his new dignity con- 
firmed. 

Soon after this, the provinces of San Luis, La Rioja, Catamarca, San- 
tiago del Estero, and Cordova, entered into a sort of treaty of alliance, 
professedly in defence of their religion ; but, in reality, it was an agree- 
ment between their despotic governors to assist each other in maintaining 
their authority, in case congress should shew any disposition to put them 
down. Of Buenos Ayres, they entertained little dread, on account 
of the distance between them ; but the provinces of Tucuman ard Salta 
were as thorns in their sides, on account of their vicinity, and the known 
liberal principles -of their respective governors. A very short time 
elapsed before a quarrel took place’ between La Madrid and Quiroga ; 
and, with all the bravery and confidence of a veteran warrior, the former 
entered the territories of his enemy at the head of 200 men, and ap- 
aoe ag the Llanos, or plains of La Rioja, without any opposition, when 

e was suddenly met by Quiroga, at the head of 400 of his well-armed 
gauchos. ‘The conflict was long and bloody, and, notwithstanding the 
disparity of numbers, La Madrid made frequent charges with such suc- 
cess that victory had well nigh declared for him; when a chance carbine- 
shot struck him in the sword-arm, and thus rendered defenceless, he 
was instantly sabred by several of his surrounding opponents ; on which 
his followers, struck with a sudden panic at seeing their hitherto invin- 
cible chief fallen, turned their bridles and fled. Upwards of sixty of 
Quiroga’s men perished in the battle, and darkness put an end to the 
pursuit. Quiroga bivouacked for the night round a large fire, surrounded 
by his people on the open plain ; and, in the morning, news was brought 
him that La Madrid, though dreadfully mangled, still breathed. Several 
of the gauchos started from their recumbent postures, and their half- 
unsheathed sabres announced their savage resolves. “ Stay!” cried 
Quiroga ; “by the Virgin of the Holy Rosary, I will cleave to the girdle 
the first man who moves. La Madrid is a gallant foeman; and, by 
Heaven, I am prouder of having conquered him than if I had been 
elected president of the congress. Let none harm him, and let him be 
treated with every mark of respect. Call all the surgeons of the province 
to his assistance, and, if they save his life, I will not forget their 
reward.” : 

Thus did this barbarous chief exhibit a trait of magnanimity which 
could not have been exceeded in civilized life, and that towards the foe 
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he had most reason to dread, at a time when, to, hold up his finger 
would have sealed his fate, without any: odium: attaching to Quiroga 
himself. As soon as La Madrid could be removed, Quiroga caused him 
to be carried to his own house, and —e attended for several months ; 


when, being in a state of convalescence, he gave him his passport and 
an escort, with which he reached in safety the province of Salta. Since 
that period, Quiroga has remained in a state of quietude ; and it is pro- 
bable that his authority will endure to the end of his life, as he will 
most — conciliate the congress, rather than set them openly at defi- 
ance; and surrounded as he is by men of great physical powers, and 
equally great mental ignorance, who possess rude feelings of attach- 
ment to him from having been long accustomed to regard him as their 
protector, it would be no easy matter to extinguish his authority with 
the strong arm of power alone. A. G. 





STANZAS, 


Containing an exact and literal Account of the Behaviour and Fate of Anranam 
Isaacs, of Ivy Lane, who died of excessive Brandy. 


= 


“ Trae ‘tis a PT—PT ‘tis, 'tis true.’"—Ss#Aaxsrprans. 


In I V-lane, of CT fame, 
There lived a man, DC; 
And AB I6 was his name— 

Now mark his history. 


Long time his conduct, free from blame, 
Did merit LOG; 

Until an “ evil spirit” came 
In the shape of O D V. 


“©! that a man into his mouth 
Should put an N ME, 

To steal away his brains:”—no drouth 
Such course from sin may free. 


Well, AB drank, the oT loon! 
And learned to swear, sans ruth ; 

And then he gamed, and UZ soon 
To DV8 from truth. 


And when his better 4 would cry, 
“QO! leave the O D V:” 

He’d only growl, “ ’Tis all my I,” 
Or hiccup, “‘ U B D i 





An hourly glass with him was play; 
He’d swallow that with phlegm: 

Judge what he’d MT in a day— 
“ X PD Herculem.” 
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Of virtue none to sots, I trow, 
With FEKC prate ; 

And 0 of NRG could now 
-From AB MNS8. 


Who on good liquor badly dote, 
Soon poverty must know— 
Thus AB ina CD coat 
Was shortly forced to go. 


From poverty DCT he caught, 
And cheated not FU, 

For what he purchased paying 0, 
Or but an “I O U.” 


Or else, when he had tried B4 
To shirk a debt, his wits ; 

He'd cry, “ You shan’t wait NE more: 
r’ll W, or quits.” 


Thus lost did 16 now APR: 
Then said his wife, says she, 

“If U act so, your fate quite clear 
Is for 1 2 4C.” 


His inside soon was, out and out, 
More fiery than KN ; 

And, while his state was thereabout, 
A cough CVR came.—Then 


He IPKQNA tried, 
And linseed T, and rue: 

But 0 could save him—so he died, 
As every 1 must 2. 


Poor wight! till black i’ th’ face he raved— 
‘Twas PTS 2 C:— 
His latest spirit “ spirits” craved— 


His last words, ““O D V!” 


Morat. 


I sha’n’t SA to preach and prate, 
But tell U, if U do 

Drink O D V at such R8, 
Death will 4stall U 2. 


O U then who A Y Z have, 
Shun O D V asa wraith ; 

For 'tis a bonus to the grave, | 
A S unto death. G. D. 


4 1f2 
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METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS: N°. III. 


Britrisu Sup-ways. 





“ Thus far into the bowels of the land.” 





Amone the many projects for digging and diving, for mining and 
under-mining, for watering and lighting, and paving and building, 
which characterized those eventful years of speculation, from 1822 to 
the end of 1825, when so many of these schemes vanished into air, “ into 
thin air,” but, alas ! unlike Shakspeare’s cloud-capped towers, left many 
a “wreck behind,” that of Mr. Williams, for the erection of sun- 
ways in the British Metropolis, had there been a possibility of its 
accomplishment, would have been one of the most useful to the city, and 
acceptable to its inhabitants. When they are told that one of his great 
objects was to get to the sewers, the water, and the gas pipes, without 
breaking up the paving, we are quite sure that there is not a hackney- 
coachman, or a cabriolet-driver in the metropolis, who would not have 
voted for, and subscribed, in assistance of the measure. We have, our- 
selves, in the course of the last summer, driven up the Strand, and been 
baulked at every turning, till we came to Temple Bar, and were actu- 
ally compelled to go from Charing Cross to Chancery Lane, before we 
could find a clear way into Holborn, at a period when every minute 
was worth an hour to us. How did we then wish the rammers, and 

aviors, and diggers, at the bottom of their own sewers, and the pipers 
Boon up with their own gas, and how sincerely did we lament the 
failure of Mr. Williams’s scheme, the excellence of which presented 
itself to our mind at every disappointment we experienced, as our half- 
turned horse was obliged to resume the direction of the Strand, at the 
appearance of those ropes, boards, and workmen, in St. Martin’s Lane, 
Bedford, Southampton, and Newcastle Streets, which forbade our access 
up any of these outlets, from the great thoroughfare between the two 
ends of the town. Mr. Williams’s project had for one of its objects the 

revention of this inconvenience, which, since the introduction of gas, 
in addition to the water service, and the necessary repairs to sewers, has 
become so great as to be a general, and almost perpetual nuisance. In 
addition to this, however, the proposed plan was intended to convey, 
with greater certainty and purity, both water and gas into the houses of 
the metropolis. 

Anxious to accomplish so desirable an object, Mr. Williams spent 
much time in taking levels; forming plans, calling general meetings, 
making estimates, petitioning parliament, and procuring patrons, but all 
would not do. Our water still comes in the same muddy stream—our 
gas-pipes are still buried just under the kennels ; and there is not a 
defect in a sewer, however trifling, that does not stop the passage of a 
whole, and perhaps an important street, for days together, before it is 
repaired. The fact is, we believe, that such a project should precede, 
rather than follow, the construction of a city. Our metropolis has grown, 
by degrees, to what it is; and it has been impossible to connect its 
different parts, so as to form one general and efficient drainage, or or 
ply. Previous to the construction of a city, the plan might be orev 
executed ; but, in the present extent of our metropolis, there is so muc 
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private property to be interfered with—the foundations of so many 
buildings to be endangered, and such a general turning up of our pave- 
ment, that the undertaking appeared too extensive, and the project fell 
to the ground. As a memento, however, of his plan, Mr. Williams has 
published an octavo history of his exertions, which do great credit to his 
industry, talent, and perseverance, and which may one day form}data 
for a more successful attempt. The object of this volume being to pro- 
vide a remedy for the inconvenience the public suffer from breaking up 
of streets, &c., and to suggest various plans for the improvement of 
public works connected with our sewage, and the service of water and 
gas. Mr. Williams says, “ That it is respectfully submitted, not as a 
work calculated for criticism—not as claiming any merit for classical 
composition, or literary research, but as a plain tale, by a plain man, 
amusing himself in a little leisure from his accustomed labours, in search 
of increased comforts.” 

It is rather remarkable that as the ancients scarcely ever erected a city 
without sub-ways, that the moderns, who have imitated them in so many 
things of lesser moment, should have neglected their example in such an 
important point. It is not a great many years ago that Holborn was 
nearly one general stream of water and mud, from the want of drainage ; 
while, at the same period, a journey from Charing Cross to Temple Bar, 
in wet weather, was a source of peril from the same deficiency. The 
ancients, in erecting their sub-ways, built them certainly upon a more 
magnificent scale than modern means might have permitted ; yet they 
might have been judiciously imitated upon a smaller scale. In many 
instances these sub-ways of the ancients, as at Rome, remain a model of 
their wisdom in their municipal regulations, and are still an object of 
curiosity and interest to the scientific traveller. Mr. Williams’s project 
was to remedy this grand defect in our metropolis, and to erect dry tun- 
nels, forming habitations for the water and gas-pipes, and having 
communications with the sewers beneath, so as to resemble the CLoaca 
Maxima, or great water-way of imperial Rome. 

Warm in his project, and sanguine in his hopes of its suecess, Mr. 
Williams issued prospectus after prospectus—summoned a public meet- 
ing, and procured introductions to the members of his Majesty’s govern- 
ment. His plan met the approbation of the scientific ; architects lauded 
the sub-ways to the skies; his majesty’s ministers acknowledged the 
public benefit of the scheme, and “ Recommended the formation of a pub- 
lic company to carry it into effect.” This was, in our opinion, a genteel 
way of getting rid of the question ; as a theatrical manager dismisses a 
candidate for histrionic fame, with high encomiums on his talent, and a 
recommendation to try it in the country. 

In consequence of this recommendation, another meeting was sum- 
moned, at the City of London Tavern, when the Lonpon Sus-way 
Company was resolved to be formed, under the auspices of Alderman 
Garratt, who presided as chairman—an odd name, by-the-by, to have 
been president on such an occasion ;—but this resolution, unfortunate] 
for the project, was never subsequently acted upon, and the project fell 
to the ground. 

To account for this “ suspension,” as Mr. Williams terms it, of his pro- 
ject; he subsequently states that “ A remarkable period in British Mis. 
tory; commenced some time after the sub-ways came forward. In con- 
sequence of the abundance of capital in the kingdom, and the want of 
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adequate employment for it, projects were presented daily, if not hourly, 
in the city, for both of these purposes. Some of these were highly 
laudable, and gave activity to thousands ; while many, on the contrary; 
were suggested in fraud, for foreign purposes, and produced great dis- 
tress.and ruin.” 

Just at this period Mr. Williams, who had procured a patent for his 
sub-ways, proposed to sell the license for the use of this patent in 
the different districts of the metropolis, and accordingly advertised the 
particulars of the sale, which was intended to have taken place, by pub- 
lic auction, at Garraway’s, on February 10th, 1825. The scheme of this 
sale does certainly appear to us a little Utopian ; for we here find a pri- 
vate projector dividing, allotting, and selling, the different districts, like 
a potential monarch. He does not, however, attribute the failure of the 
sale to any deficiency in the plan itself. “ At the period of the sale,” 
says he, “numerous endeavours were made emong the brokers, and 
others, at the Stock Exchange, to bring forward sub-ways with the view 
of speculating in the shares ; but the object having nothing speculative 
in. it, they could not succeed.” A little farther he adds, “ ‘The immense 
quantity of these projects soon overwhelmed sub-ways. They were lost, 
and literally buried under a mass of evanescent matter, which, when 
cleared away at some future period, after the fever of speculative 
intoxication shall have subsided, will again appear like a mine of gold, 
for.sober and enlightened construction.” Such was the end of the pro- 
ject as it was then brought forward ; and we feel very much inclined to 
agree with Mr. Williams, that the great cause of the failure of a plan, 
pregnant with such general utility, if properly and efficiently carried 
into effect, arose, perhaps, more from the circumstances of the times, 
than from any radical defect in the proposition. 

The nuisance, both private and public, of the present system must be 
too generally acknowledged, not to admit of the utility of some such 
project, and were its tendency to preserve the pavement of our streets, 
the only use to be derived from it, it would have our most hearty con- 
currence, and as large a subscription as our pockets could afford. That 
our pavement in itself is very frequently bad, there is no doubt; but a 
contractor has no chance, when his street is monthly, nay, weekly, liable 
to be disturbed by those autocrats of filth, the Commissioners of Sewers. 
The continual repairs that are necessary, and the frequent excavations that 
are made for this purpose, leaves the pavior nothing but hastily made 
ground, very frequently of soft materiel, to bed his granite upon ; and 
this is one main reason for a defective state of the pavement, which ren- 
ders it not only a nuisance, but, in many instances, absolutely dangerous. 
This subject has occupied the attention of many scientific men, while 
parochial and other authorities, constituted for the formation and repairs 
of streets, have made experiment after experiment, and have found the 
one only more successless than the last. Our streets are either clouded 
with dust, or inundated with mud, while, at every step our horses take, 
the unfortunate carriage perambulator runs the risk of dislocation, and’ 
the coach-makers are the only persons benefitted by the miscarriage of 
our road-makers. 

Upon this subject Mr. Bryan Donkin read a paper before the Society 
of Civil Engineers, in 1824, and Mr. William Deykes published some’ 
“ Considerations on the Defective State of the Pavement of the Metro- 


polis,” in the same year. 
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The first of these gentlemen considers that the carting away the aceu- 
mulation of mud, occasions a very great portion of the defect in our 
pavement. ‘ Few are aware,” says he, “ of the source whence the vast 
quantjties of mud are derived, which we see daily taken from the 
streets ; but the truth is, the foundations of our pav ements are actually 
entrie’ away as a nuisance ;” and this is, no doubt, in a great measure, 
the cause, but were the mud not carted away, it would be blown away 
on the first day dry enough to convert it into dust. The second gentle- 
man gives a most feeling description of the state of our streets, the truth 
ef which must be acknowledged. ‘“ The dust, in dry weather,” says 
Mr. Deykes, “is greatly annoying, and highly injurious to goods and 
furniture, to say nothing of personal feeling and annoyance, in having 
the eyes blinded, and the mouth choked therewith ; and no sooner is 
there.a wet day, than the streets become ponds of mud. By the time 
the accumulation is almost intolerable, the scavenger commences the an- 
neyance of sweeping, and scooping it into his carts, and splashing and 
bespattering every passer-by, not prudent enough to cross out of his 
way, and be content to be covered over the ankles with mud, rather 
than over neck and ears.” Now nobody can deny the nuisances com- 
plained of in this feeling description, by Mr. Deykes, but we must say a 
word or two in favour of our friends the “ mud-larks,” as the scaven- 
gers are facetiously termed, and rescue them from the unmerited blame 
of unskilfulness, of which Mr. Deykes would accuse them ; for, we 
confess, we have often been led to admire the adroitness with which the 
slush and mud is thrown into the carts by these purveyors of cleanliness ;- 
and many, as must of necessity, being Londoners, have been the times 
that we have passed these mud carts, in the midst of the operation, 
although we may have trembled as we have seen the uplifted scoop 
brimful of M‘Adam’s mud, and heard it slush into the vehicle, yet we 
never remember to have received a spot of its contents to soil either our 
face or our clothes. No; the scavengers certainly perform this opera- 
tion scientifically, and it is our province to give men of science their 
due. That the cleverness with which this operation is performed is the 
efiect of practice, and is considered as “ something’ in the science of 
scavenging, may be deduced from the fact of our having once over- 
heard two of these persons discussing the merits of a contemporary— 
when one of them exclaimed, “Why, yes, he’s clever enough, as you 
say—he may do very well for the broom—but, bless ye, he’ll never do 
for the scoop.” This is a distinction in scientific operation, of which, 
perhaps, our readers in general are not aware. They are, however, per- 
fectly sensible that scavenging is not the only instance in which men of 
science throw mud at each other, as witness the many learned and scien- 
tific controversies, in all nations, and in all ages. 

In addition to the efforts of Mr. Telford, and M‘Adam, we have 
“ M‘Carthy’s Patent Pavement’”—iron pavement— Robertson's Prac-* 
tical Instructions ;’”’ “ Maceroni’s Hints to Paviors ;”’ and a variety of 
other works and inventions, that prove how widely the nuisance has 
been felt, and how deeply it has been considered, by many who are well 
qualified to advise upon the subject. But we are ourselves convinced 
that the pavement of no metropolis can be certain of good preservation, 
while continually liable to disturbance, occasioned by the repairs of the 
works beneath it; and nothing would prevent this perpetual nuisance, 
but the adoption of sub-ways, similar to those proposed by the present 
plan. The disturbance of pavement for these purposes alone, annually 
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costs the enormous sum of 26,330/., taking an average of the last seven 
years, and this expense is incurred for removing pavement which does.’ 
not require repair, but which is only rendered necessary to get at the 
pipes and sewers beneath it. 

It seems to have been the demolition of the London Bridge water- 
works, in 1822, and the works resulting therefrom, that first suggested 
the idea of the sub-ways. At this period the streets of the city were 
rapidly torn up, to remove the pipes of the old company, and lay down 
new ones for the New River water; so that the entire city appeared to 
be preparing for a siege, and nothing but submission to the evil was 
allowed to the universal lamentation of the people. 

« At this moment,” says Mr. Williams, “ when Cornhill was laid 
open, and the dirt piled six feet high on both sides of the streets, the 
subject revived in the mind of, and the remedy presented itself to, the 
author and compiler of this volume, who, in October 1822, took out a 
patent, “ For a Method to Prevent the Frequent Removal of the Pave- 
ment and Carriage Paths, for Laying Down and Taking Up Pipes, and 
for other Purposes, in Streets, Roads, and Public Ways.” 

What necessity, or, indeed, right, there could be for a patent for the 
mere construction of passages under ground we are at a loss.to guess; 
and, we think, there might have been found more effectual, as well as 
more proper means for remunerating Mr. Williams, had his plan been 
carried into execution, than those which the exclusive and generally 
monopolizing rights of a patent could bestow ; and the object proposed 
was, certainly, one of such general utility, that we can scarcely imagine 
there would have been an individual who would have excited John 
Bull's proverbial privilege of “grumbling,” at any Rate which its adop- 
tion might have imposed. 

In the construction of these sub-ways, Mr. Williams proposed to open 
the ground to the required depth, say of ten feet; to lay a course of 
bricks, stones, or iron, nearly level, or rather curved, on the ground, 
five feet wide, with drains to go into the sewers ; to raise a wall on each 
side, five feet high, and arch it over, so as to leave the heighth, in the 
centre of it, seven and a half feet clear ; openings of nine inches were te 
be left in each upright wall, at the distance of every twenty feet, three 
feet from the base ; from these openings, tunnels were to be carried to 
the sides of the streets, and at the ends of the tunnels, gratings, or doors, 
were to be placed, to be opened from the inside ; while similar openings 
in the top of the arch, at the distance of every hundred feet, were to 
serve for the admission of light and air. Doorways, five feet high, by 
three feet wide, were to be placed in each side wall, where these open- 
ings were made. 

The entrances to these sub-ways were proposed to be at the sides, by. 
doors and passages, wherever required from the houses and buildings in 
the streets and roads, in the same manner as into cellars that are under 
the streets and the main pipes, for every purpose, might be placed 
therein, on iron cradles, or otherwise ; and the service pipes, for the 
supply of the public, through the tunnels, or openings,. in the side walls. 
These passages might also be formed double, one for water, and one for 

as. 

«From these Sus-ways, and Passaces,” Mr. Williams observes, 
« aecess may be had into the sewers and drains, or springs, and wells of 
water; and for almost every purpose for which the pavement, and car- 
riage paths in the streets, roads, and public ways, have hitherto been 
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opened.” And this observation the author and patentee finishes with 
the following quotation :— 
** Thine was the work, Almighty Father, 
The thought, the gift, was thine.” 

This is almost equivalent to making the Supreme Being chief com- 
missioner of sewers. 

After this description, Mr. Williams has favoured us with plans and 
sections of his proposed constructions, all formed upon the most scien- 
tific principles, and all of which shew the minute attention he has given 
to his subject. 

By the variety of matter, and of evidence which he has collected 
together, the impurity of the present supply of water to the metropolis is 
fully proved ; and, as far as human conjecture can go, it certainly 
appears that the construction of these sub-ways, by affording passages 
for the pipes, without their being bedded in the earth, would greatly 
remedy this defect ; since, by the investigation of our supply of water 
in 1826, when it seemed satisfactorily proved (such are the words of the 
report), that we cooked our victuals, mixed our wine, and made our 
punch with water, that was little better than poison, it was stated in 
the Parliamentary Water Report, that the iron pipes separate themselves 
by contraction, in 300 yards, and a considerable leakage of water takes 
place during its passage under the streets, after it leaves the reservoirs, 
as appears from the evidence of Mr. Milne, and others, in that report. 
If, then, the pipes let the water out on an average at every 300 yards, 
this escape, being multiplied by the number of miles the pipes extend 
to in London, the purest water going into the pipes, at the fountain 
head, will become foul, from the entrance of the-soil and mud in which 
the pipes lay, at the apertures where the water goes out. It, therefore, 
becomes necessary to place the whole of the pipes in clear, dry, sub- 
ways, to prevent the fine water being contaminated in its flow from the 
fountain to the table. 

All this appears reasonable, and that the plan would, likewise, tend 
to the preservation of pipes—the prevention of the escape of gas, and 
afford a hundred other advantages, which are denied by the present sys- 
tem, is certain. The arches might, likewise, be made to afford a more 
solid bed to the pavement, and much greater facilities might be given to 
the obtaining of water in cases of fire. 

Such are the manifold advantages which the plan for sub-ways pre- 
sent, and we regret that we think we see far more imposing obstacles 
to their construction than the mere failure of an attempt to form a com- 
pany. We allude to the interference with private property—to the vast 
number of vaults with which every street in London is intersected, in 
many instances, meeting each other; and also, to the evident danger 
that must result to the foundations of a multitude of houses in the metro- 
polis—for the arguments of Mr. Williams, on this point, are unfortu- 
nately more than met by the fact, that even in the repairs, and construc- 
tions of the present sewers, buildings are very frequently endangered. 
As instances of this, look to the two houses lately shored up opposite 
the Green Park, and two or three in one of the streets leading out of 
Oxford Street, in each of which instances, the Commissioners had nearly 
to rebuild the premises which their excavations had injured. We are 
afraid, therefore, that, as far as the interior of the Cities of London and 
Westrainster are concerned, they must be left to the present authorities 
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of the Commissioners of the Sewers, who, to give them credit, do every 
thing their great powers will allow them to do, to remedy the defect of 
the present sewerage of the metropolis-+and, would be inclined to do a 
great deal more, but that their powers, despotic as they are, are limited to 
the repair and the rebuilding of old sewers. They are not only debarred 
from constructing new ones, however necessary they may be, but even 
from. contributing to the expence, should any private individual be in- 
clined to undertake a work of the kind. A remarkable instance of this 
occurred in the large sewer, which has lately been built in Catharine 
Street, in the Strand. There was a sewer, running from Russel Street, 
and Covent Garden, to the middle of Brydges Street, with no commu- 
nication into the Strand, and, consequently, with no sufficient drainage. 
The proprietors of the Theatre Royal Drury Lane, were willing to re- 
build: this sewer, and to make it effectual for the whole neighbourhood, 
if the commissioners would enable them to do it, by constructing a 
sewer to communicate with the Strand. This, however, their powers 
would not permit them to do, as there never had been a sewer there 
before. Their surveyors acknowledged the necessity, and the Commis- 
sioners regretted their inability. At length, that an object so desirable 
to the whole neighbourhood should not be abandoned, it was agreed, on 
the part of the Commissioners, that they should take up, and re-build, 
that part of the sewer which the proprietors of the theatre proposed to 
construct, and which their powers enabled them to do, only because 
there had been a sewer there before ; and that the proprietors should 
build the connecting new sewer to the Strand, without which everything 
would have been ineffectual; and thus this very desirable object was 
attained. 

But whatever obstacles the present part of London may offer to the 

accomplishment of this plan of Mr. Williams, there can be none in the 
numerous and increasing neighbourhoods which are growing up around 
it, and increasing its boundaries. When we see squares and streets, 
rising simultaneously in all our out-skirts, we regret that the Legislature 
has not compelled the adoption of some such plan ; and, we most ear- 
nestly recommend to the agents of Lord Grosvenor, and of the Bishoprick 
of London, to see that some effectual method is adopted, to ensure the 
health, convenience, and comfort, of the future tenants of the magnificent 
places which are building in the neighbourhoods of Pimlico and Bays- 
water. 
_. To these rising and increasing neighbourhoods we would recommend 
Mr. Williams to direct his attention. There his plan is feasible, and its 
adoption so much to the advantage of the estate, that every landlord 
ought to give it his serious attention ; and we are assured no tenant 
would begrudge the payment of a rate, which was to ensure him se 
much convenience. 

At all events, the public ought to be obliged to Mr. Williams, for the 
industry with which, in his volume, he has collected everything that has 
been said and done in the metropolis of late years, with regard te . 
sewage, gas, water, and pavement, perfection in all of whichis so 
essential to a great city. Though upon water, it is but a dry subject to 

ye spent so much time upon ; and we heartily hope that some future 
period will, at least, see a partial adoption of his plans, and that, the 
supply of pure water will enable him to mix the “dulce” with the ‘ utile” 
Hit ie which might be rendered so beneficial to the shay ante of 
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ROUSSEAU: HIS ELOISE, AND CONFESSIONS. 


* ‘THERE never yet existed an author who so completety divided the suf- 
frages of the literary world as Rousseau. By one party, he has been cried 
up as an angel ; by another, he has been written down a demon. One 
elass says he is above all praise ; another, beneath ali contempt. ‘This 
reader finds in his ethics the very perfection of nature ; that, the utmost 
plausibility of art. Meanwhile, all agree in this one point—namely, that, 
whether justly or unjustly, he has exercised a despotic influence over his 
age; taught the most indifferent to feel, the shalHtowest to think, the 
most abject to stickle for freedom of thought and action. Unlike Vol- 
taire—who disseminated his most pestilent doctrines, and broke down 
the barriers of truth, reason, and moral and religious rectitude, by dint 
of searching irony—Rousseau enforces his opinions by the most winning 
and ‘specious sensibility. He reaches the reason through the heart, or 
as he himself says, in his mistaken character of Lord Edouard, “ C'est 
le chemin des passions qui m’a conduit a la philosophie.” We do not, in 
the following cursory sketch, intend to be the apologists of this extraor- 
dinary writer—to palliate his glaring obliquities of thought, his insidious 
sentiments, or distorted truisms: these sufficiently condemn themselves 
without our aid ; all that we here profess to do is to account for their 
origin, to trace their progress, and to shew how, notwithstanding their 
apparent moral beauty, they led, as they must always lead; from sophis- 
try to doubt, from doubt to despair, from despair to utter, irretrievable 
desolation. 

From his earliest infancy, Rousseau, who inherited from nature the 
utmost fragility of constitution—which, by the way, is one of the strong- 
est fosterers of intellect—was, by the force of circumstances, thrown 
upon himself for his amusements. At an early age, he was apprenticed 
to a clock-maker at Geneva, whom he describes, in his Confessions, as a 
man just sufficiently intellectual for his occupation, but nothing more. 
With this person he could of course hold no communion—no interchange 
of thought or sentiment ; his extreme delicacy of frame, nervous to a 
degree bordering at times upon madness, equally forbade his engaging in 
the usual sports of childhood, and he was consequently thrown upon 
books for his recreation ; which books, had they been supplied to him 
by some sound, well-ordered, and enlightened individual, might, in due 
course of time, have given a philosopher instead of a sophist to the 
world. Unluckily, they were all, with one or two exceptions, of a chival- 
rous and romantic cast—there was little or no equipoise to counteract 
their effect; and it may readily be conceived what impression such 
works, fascinating at any period of life, must have made upon the 
unformed mind ofa youth, who had never known the salutary restraints 
of scholastic discipline, had never been taught to bridle his passion, to 
tame his enthusiasm, or square his imagination agreeably to the dictates 
of a healthy judgment. Of course, the first effect produced by such 
books was a disgust for his mechanical occupation. We do not remember 
the precise way in which this aversion shewed itself, or whether Rous- 
seau’s father were living at the time ; but we distinctly recollect that the 
embryo sophist ran away from his employer, and pursued his course, 
unaccompanied, except by a bounding heart, and a slight—a very sight 
—stock of money, over the heaths and mountains of his native land. 
Th one of these excursions, he chanced to light upon two young ladiés, 
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whom he assisted over a running stream, and at whose house—* st rité 
audita recordamur”’—he spent one or two delightful days. This incident, 
though trifling and scarcely worth mention in itself, is important as it 

ards Rousseau. His ever-creative mind, fascinated by the courtesy 
of these fair Unknowns, at once robed them in drapery selected from the 
wardrobe of a well-filled fancy ; and, as the reality of their appearance 
wore off, it laid the foundation of that beautiful idealism, which Madame 
de Warrens strengthened, Madame de Houdetot confirmed, and which 
afterwards shone forth, to the admiration and regret of thousands, in the 
unequalled character of Eloise. 

It was some time after this rencontre, that, fatigued with walking, 
hungry, penniless, and dispirited—the past wretched, the future a blank 
—the young Rousseau knocked for charity at the gate of a good-natured 
widow lady, named De Warrens, who at once, with all the generous 
inconsiderateness of a woman, listened to his petition, gave him good 
advice, supplied him with food and money, and sent him home. To this 
acquaintance—thus strangely commenced—must be traced much, indeed 
the greater part, of those singular obliquities in judgment and feeling 
which deformed the otherwise acute mind of Rousseau. Circumstances, 
or as he himself would call it, destiny, threw him, some years after- 
wards, when a youth of one or two and twenty, for the second time into 
the hands of this lady. But, alas! at this period his acquaintance was not 
without dish6nour. By degrees he secured for himself an interest in 
her heart, which, however, in the headlong infatuation of the moment, 
he was content to share with another. From this hour, his mind received 
a warp ; from this hour, he learned to become sophistical, in order to justify 
his own excesses, and opinions insincere at first, acquired by long habit, 
and by being perpetually brooded over, an air of decided truth. 

The daily romance of his life—for Rousseau now lived wholly with 
Madame de Warrens, unoccupied, except in rambling about his sublime 
neighbourhood, where he familiarized himself with the loftiest forms of 
natural beauty, and fed and strengthened a strong but diseased mind— 
confirmed these opinions ; until, at length, all that was sound and ster- 
ling in thought gave place to art and sophistry. ~ This meditative and 
impassioned mode of life, which, while it strengthens the sensibility, 
wholly unfits it for society, was pursued by Rousseau for many years. 
Occasionally, indeed, he visited Paris, where his exquisite relish for 
music, and the circumstance of his having composed a successful opera, 
procured him admittance into the highest circles; but his mind could 
not adapt itself to the etiquette of a court, his pride, too, forbade all 
approach to friendship, and he lived a hermit even within the atmos- 
phere of Versailles. Before this, we should observe, he had, from some 
cause or other, separated himself from Madame de Warrens, and now 
lodged in the house of a Swiss family, with one member of which, a 
girl named Theresa, about nineteen years of age, he carried on a dis- 
honourable intercourse. As if this in itself were not sufficiently degrad- 
ing, he rendered it still more so, by sending the poor offsprings of his 
guilt to the Foundling Hospital at Paris, upon some plausible plea, 
which he had the insufferable audacity to defend in conversation, and 
also at considerable length in his “Confessions.” Meanwhile, to satisfy 
his notions of independence, and secure what he called “ freedom of 
thought and action,” he employed himself in copying music, by which 
drudgery he contrived to earn a decent subsistence up to the moment 
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when he-was taken under the especial protection of the august family ef 
Montmorenci. Shortly after his introduction to this family, at. their 
express desire, conveyed to him in the most flattering terms, Rousseau 
quitted Paris, and went to reside with them at a small cottage, built for 
him near their own mansion ; where, partly to beguile leisure, partly to 
put forth his peculiar notions on all subjects where the heart is concerned, 
he engaged in the composition of Eloise, which, when published one or 
two years afterwards, turned the hearts and heads of France, and ren- 
dered its author an object of universal attraction. 

It was about this period that the fatal warp in judgment, of which we 
have before spoken, put forth in Rousseau’s mind all its most diseased 
and humiliating eccentricities. Nursed in solitude, he had formed notions 
of friendship which reality was sure to disappoint. He had expected to 
meet in life with the “ faultless monsters’ of fancy. Every fresh 
acquaintance was accordingly hailed at first with the utmost enthusiasm, 
which, however, soon subsided ; disgust ensued, then suspicion, then 
alienation, and, finally, invincible aversion. It was in this way that his 
connexion with Diderot, D’Alembert, Voltaire, Saint Lambert, Grimm 
(to whose gossiping memoirs we owe so much delightful scandal), and 
a hundred others, began: in this way, too, it terminated. Even the 
noble family of the High Constable—to whom Rousseau was indebted 
for almost every comfort his hypochondriacal temperament would permit 
him to enjoy—were not secure in his mind from reproach. This evinced 
itself in the most petty and humiliating manner. If they ever invited 
him to the chateau, it was, he said, to make a butt of him; if they 
respected his infirmities and his solitude, they treated him, he would add, 
with contempt: either way, they were sure to be wrong, and himself 
the injured party. Such feelings—which, though carried to the extreme 
in Rousseau, are by no means restricted to him—are the necessary results 
of an ill-balanced temperament. While youth lasts, they are in some 
degree kept under by the generous buoyancy, and freedom from distrust, 
of that age ; but as years roll on, and the simplicity of life becomes dis- 
coloured with the taint of the world, the counteracting power is lost, and 
the mind compelled to drift headlong at the mercy of a wild, capricious, 
and jaundiced disposition. Rousseau’s invariable defect was the substi- 
tution of feeling for principle. He had few speculative opinions inde- 
pendently of sentiment: this with him was every thing ; it made him the 
leading writer of his age, and it made him a wretch. He seemed altogether 
to throw overboard the notion that man is as much a creature of reason 
as of sensibility ; he objected to Hume that he was dispassionate, and to 
Voltaire that he was a wit—as if such peculiarities were not strietly 
within the province of nature, as much, and even more so, than his own 
forced and heated fancy. But he paid the penalty—and a dreadful 
penalty it was—of this infirm quality of mind. After hurrying from 
place to place—from Geneva to the Hermitage, from the Hermitage to 
the Boromean islands ; after being driven from one country with con- 
tempt, and received in another with enthusiasm; after wandering for 
years over Europe, and even venturing into the extreme recesses of 
Wales—this poor, wretched misanthrope—alone, forlorn, deserted in his 
age, owning kindred with none, rejecting pity with scorn, and repaying 
kindness with distrust; a pensioner, yet professing independence ; a 
slave, yet a braggart of his freedom—returned once again to Paris, from 
which, after a brief, restless stay, he finally set out for one of the adjacent 


provinces, there to close his eyes and die. 
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‘The manner of his death has been variously related. Some ‘say ‘that 
he committed suicide ; others, that he was atta with a fit of epi epsy’; 
others, that he fell a victim to that unconquerable dejection which for 
— had been preying on and withering the energies of his ‘mind and 
y: In this state of doubt we shall, as a matter of course, incline’ ti 
the charitable side, and take as our guide a slight memoir pen- 
ned a few days after his decease, and widely circulated throughout 
Paris. ‘Aceosttey to this narrative, Rousseau had been ailing for some 
weeks ; but it was not until within a day or two of his death that he 
anticipated the slightest danger. His love of nature—and this, be it 
said to his honour, was an enthusiastic passion that neither age nor 
infirmity could quench—remained with him to the last. He rambled 
daily to a summer-house situated at the bottom of his garden, and there, 
seated with some favourite book in his hand, would send his thoughts 
abroad into eternity, on whose threshold he was even then unconsciously 
standing. A few friends who lived near him, and who, by respectin 
his infirmities, had, somehow or other, contrived to preserve his gosd 
opinion, occasionally called in to see him; and to them only was his 
approaching change apparent: he himself was alternately sanguine and 
desponding to the last. On the morning of his dissolution, he had risen 
sooner than usual, and after passing the earlier parts of the day in pain, 
grew considerably better towards evening, and requested to be wheeled 
out in a low garden-chair towards his favourite summer-house. The day 
until twelve o’clock had been clouded, but it cleared up at noon, and 
the freshness of the air, the hum of the insects, and the fragrant perfume 
of the flowers as they lifted up their heads after the rain, revived the 
languid spirits of the invalid. For a few minutes he remained absorbed 
im thought, in which state he was found by a neighbour who had acci- 
dentally called in to pay him a visit. “ See,” said Rousseau, as he 
approached, “ how beautifully the sun is setting! I know not why it 
is, but a presentiment has just come over me, that I am not doomed to 
survive it. Yet I should scarcely like to go before it has set, for it will 
be a satisfaction to me—strange, perhaps, as it may seem to you—that 
we should both leave the world together.” His friend (it is he himself 
that relates the story) was struck by the singular melancholy of this 
remark, more especially as the philosopher’s countenance bore but too 
evident an impress of its probable truth. Accordingly, he strove with 
officious kindness to divert the stream of Rousseau’s thoughts: he talked 
to him of indifferent matters, hoping thereby that he would regain his 
cheerfulness, but was concerned to find that every attempt was vain. 
Rousseau, at all times an egotist, was now solely occupied in the con- 
templation of himself and his approaching change. His thoughts were 
immoveably fixed on death: he felt, he repeatedly exclaimed, that he 
was fast declining ; and, every now and then, after closing his eyes for 
a minute or so, would languidly open them again, as if for the purpose 
of remarking what pr@gress the sun had made towards the west. 
He remained in this state of stupor for a considerable time, when 
suddenly he shook it off, gazed about him with nearly all his wonted 
animation, and after bursting into a feeble rhapsody about his unwearied 
love for nature, turned full towards the sun, with the devotional 
aspect of a Parsee. By this time, the evening had far advanced, and 
his friend endeavoured to persuade him to return into the house. But 
né'; his last moments, he was resolved, should be spent in the open air. 
And they were so. Scarcely had the sunset, when the eyes of Rousseau 
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began also.te-close; his breath. grew thicker, and was, drawn at lotiger 
intervals ; he strove to speak, but finding the effort vain, turned towards 
the friend at his elbow, and pointed with his hand in the direction of the 
red erb, which just at that moment drepped behind the horizon. This 
was his last feeble movement: an instant longer, and Rousseau had 
ceased to live. 

We stop not to detail the particulars of the sensation that his death 
occasioned throughout France; but, contenting ourselves with this 
brief and meagre, but impartial memoir, come at once to the 
consideration of his character as an author. And here, if we could 
forget the insidious principles that every where pervade his works, and 
lurk like thorns beneath the flowers of his intellect, our task would be 
one of unmixed praise. But we cannot do so ; a regard to the decencies 
of life compels us to remember that the writings of Rousseau teem with 
the most pestilential doctrines, couched in language so beautiful, so elo- 
quent, that the fancy is flattered, while the judgment is wheedled on to 
its, destruction. The Eloise—that unequalled model of style and grace 
—is full of a certain captivating simplicity that seems the inspiration of 
an unsophisticated nature. But it sets out on wrong principles ; it 
requires the reader to grant that female modesty and virtue are consistent 
with immoral indulgencies, that vice is only vice when detected, and 
that the heart is the best and most correct moral guide through life. 
This last is an extravagant Utopian doctrine, at variance with principle, 
at variance with all that has made society what it is, and still contributes 
to preserve its decorum. Yet it is the key to unlock the mysteries of 
Eloise. ‘The heroine is there represented as a young lady full of super- 
lative sensibility, without judgment, without principle, though eternally 
boasting of both. Attached enthusiastically to Saint Preux, the friend 
and instructor of her youth, she is yet compelled, by the force of circum- 
stances, to link herself and fortunes to an atheist. By this person she has 
a large family ; but, though guiltless of infidelity towards him, her mind 
has received a taint: she is, in fact, a speculative adultress, from whose 
impassioned soul the wife is unable to rogf out the mistress. Her very 
last letter—that affecting composition which it is scarcely possible to 
read without tears—though dated from a death-bed, breathes the spirit 
of guilty and incurable infatuation. To make matters worse, the 
object of this infatuation returns, after a long absence, from abroad ; 
and, notwithstanding that his presence must be a perpetual memento of 
the past, replete with danger, Madame de Wolmar (the married name 
of Eloise) receives him with unfeigned ecstasy, and not only insists on 
his taking up his abode exclusively with her, but (grateful, no doubt, 
for the valuable moral principles which he had instilled into her own 
mind) is indiscreet—not to say mad—enough to propose him as a tutor 
to her children. As if her own invitation were not sufficient, 
her husband is persuaded to add his intreaties, even though that 
husband has been previously made acquaigted with the circum- 
stance of Saint Preux’s former intimacy with his wife. Now all this, 
we roundly assert, is monstrous, and has no prototype in nature. When 
we say no prototype, we would be understood to mean that it has never 
been, and never will be, found connected with that refined sensibility 
and exquisite sense of decorum with which Rousseau has invested these 
inconsistent creations of his fancy. A wife anxious for her children’s 
morals, proud of her husband, and passionately devoted to the pure and 
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Simple enjoyments of home, would never peril her own reptitation, ‘or 
that of her family, by encouraging an attachment framed in guilt, and at 
variance with thé most obvious duties. If, however, she did encourage 
such attachment, she would not rest satisfied, as Eloise—and herem 
lies an additional violation of nature—is represented to have been, with 
the mere theoretical enjoyments of guilt: she would at once reduce 
speculation to practice. In like manner, a husband described as being 
endowed with an almost romantic sense of honour, and even with a scep- 
tical turn of mind that had its origin in principle, would never, consist- 
ently with these qualities, look with indifference on the hazardous con- 
dition of a wife who trod daily on a precipice enwreathed with flowers : 
he would either snatch her from the brink, or perish with her. But, 
supposing he relied on her virtuous self-possession for her safety, he 
would then shew himself utterly unacquainted with the human heart ; 
so that, in either sense, whether viewed as a man of the world, or a man 
of honour, (and Rousseau invests him with both qualities in the 
éxtreme), Monsieur de Wolmar must be set down as a picturesque but 
ludicrous anomaly. 

As the characters of the Eloise are unnatural, so also are the senti- 
ments—those, at least, which profess to adapt themselves to reality. 
They are couched, as we before observed, in sweet and honied language, 
yet inculcate the most pernicious morals. They bubble up with apparent 
aftlessness from a good and benevolent heart, yet are tainted all over 
with miasma. Vice is taught to lisp the sentiments of a generous wis- 
dom: the language of the Cecropian Pallas is mouthed by the Cyprian 
Venus ; Eloise prates of chastity, Saint Preux of reason, and both, of 
the charms of patriarchal innocence and simplicity. It was upon a 
principle pretty similar to this, and at least with equal sincerity, that 
the Gracchi complained of sedition. It has been the object with many 
undoubted moral authors, to paint the fascinations of vice in the most 
alluring colours, in order to contrast it afterwards with the penalties it 
must pay perforce to virtue, and thus to work out a more obvious 
and impressive homily. This is not the case with Rousseau. Vice, 
throughout his Eloise, robed in the garb of modesty, is triumphant ; 
she is even pitied, and monopolizes the tears due to her celestial 
adversary. Who, except by the determined efforts of a strong mind, 
can bear for an instant to condemn Madame de Wolmar—the beautiful 
—the sensitive—the confiding? Who can forget her high-wrought, 
impassioned youth, her exceeding love of nature, of art, of all, in short, 
that contributes to the grace, the ornament, and the simplicity of exist- 
ence? Even up to the present moment, though years have elapsed, 
fashions have changed, and |Jiterature has diverged into new channels, 
she is ever visibly before us. The rocks of Meillerie breathe of her— 
Clarens is eloquent of her name—Vevay whispers it through all her 
woods—and the evening breeze, as it sighs over the blue waters of 
Geneva, repeats the last parting that rent the souls of herself and her 
unforgotten lover. She has a distinct—a separate—an undivided exist- 
ence in our memories: for the Eloise, be it observed, is not a book to be 
laid aside with childhood ; it grows with our growth, and strengthens 
with our strength ; we abjure its principles, but, despite ourselves, we 
hug its sensibility to our hearts ; and even when we repudiate it as the 
true Liber Amoris, or Book of Love, it puts forth new claims to our 
admiration by its exuberant fulness of ideas, its ingenious sophistry, and 
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faultless style. We own throughout its pages the presence of a powerful 
and. analytical mind, that -has studied—deeply studied—the origin and 
progress of even its slightest emotions, and noted them down, fresh as 
they rose, one after the other, from patient and acute investigation, with 
all the overwhelming earnestness of sincerity. 

The “ Confessions,” like the “ Eloise,” abounds in impassioned sen- 
timent, but possesses in parts a vein of indignant sarcasm, of which the 
other is devoid. It is the history—and a mournful one it is—of Rous- 
seau’s own mind; of his progress from childhood to age, from first 
enthusiasm to final despair. It is full of detailed accounts of his - 
nexion with Madame de Warrens, Therese, and his unrequited fondness 
for Madame de Houdetot, the plain but faithful mistress of Saint Lam- 
bert. It is, in fact, the autobiography of an ardent, self-willed mind, 
at one time capable of the loftiest flights of virtue ; at another, equal to the 
most contemptible misdeeds. What can be more inconsistent than the 
candour that could afford to acknowledge that, in order to avoid punish- 
ment, it falsely accused a poor, unfriended maiden of theft, and the 
meanness that could stoop to act so? But, from first to last, Rousseau 
was the child of caprice: his actions were all impulses—they could 
never be relied on. 

With regard to the literary excellence of his Confessions, it 
is lavish and splendid in the extreme. Each chapter abounds 
(as suits occasion) in passages of unaffected simplicity, of glowing 
declamation, of energetic scorn, and sweet descriptive beauty. In proof 
of this, we may adduce Rousseau’s account of his first introduction to 
Madame de Houdetot—of his solitary walk every morning, to steal one 
kiss from this idol of his enthusiasm—of his proud expectations—un- 
wearied attachment, which neither absence on his own part, nor indif- 
ference on that of his mistress, could extinguish—and of his subsequently 
blighted hopes. Nor is that passage to be forgotten wherein he describes 
his ecstatic feeling of enjoyment, while sailing about at evening in his 
boat, far away from the sight of the human countenance, and surrounded 
only by the grandest forms of nature—the towering mountain, the 
shrubless crag, the soft, luxuriant meadow, through whose daisied herb- 
age wound a hundred silver rivulets, sparkling in the red sunset, and 
lapsing on their course in music and in happiness. Yet the whole pas- 
sage—beautiful as it undoubtedly is, and conceived in the rapt fervour 
of psetic inspiration—is false to nature, and equivocal in sentiment. It 
is in direct contradiction to the experience of ages—surely entitled to 
some little deference even from so headlong a reformer as Rousseau— 
which has left it on the records of a thousand volumes that the unrea- 
sonable indulgence of solitude is a factitious feeling, engendered by a 
diseased, and confirmed by an unsocial intellect. Amid passages, how- 
ever, of such doubtful (to say the least of them) sensibility, it is delight- 
ful to catch now and then glimpses of another and a nobler nature. It 
is like the bursting in of sudden sunshine upon November's gloom. Of 
such a redeeming character is Rousseau’s account of the periwinkle, 
which by accident he picked up in one of his Alpine botanical excursions, 
Hlis simple exclamation of delight at the recognition, “ Ah, voila la 
pervenche !”” goes deeper to the heart than a thousand elaborate homilies, 
It was not the mere flower itself, but the associations thereby engendered, 
that filled the philosopher's eyes with tears, as he pressed it with fervour 
to his lips. Eight and thirty years before, while rambling with Madame 
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de Warrens through the same neighbourhood, he had gathered that 
very flower. Time had nearly effaced the circumstance from his mind 
—age had crept over him—the object of his unceasing attachment had 
been long since consigned to earth ; but here was a talisman to recal the 

ast ; this little simple mountain-plant bore about with it a magic power 
that could roll back the wheels of time, and array a haggard:soul in the 
same sweet freshness which it wore in the morning of existence. As 
regards the pervading spirit of the Confessions, it is a work which sets 
oug in a pensive vein of reflection, and terminates in the darkest, the 
figrcest misanthropy. Yet, whether for good or evil—whether to sear with 
scorn, or melt with tenderness—the spirit of a mighty genius moves along 
each page, free, undisguised, and unchartered as the wind. Indeed, had 
Rousseau shewn but half as much talent in palliating misery as he has 
shewn in forestalling and aggravating it, he would have been the greatest 
man that ever existed. But baneful as is the character of his produc- 
tions, they inculcate—the Confessions more especially—an impressive, but 
unconscious moral. They convince the unformed, wavering mind, that 
true happiness is only to be found where it holds in respect the social 
and the moral duties ; that sensibility, without principle, is like the tower 
built by the fool upon the sands, which the very first wave swept into 
annthilation ; and that every departure from reason is a departure from 
enjoyment, even though companioned by supreme abilities. 

Having thus discussed impartially the character of Rousseau’s chief 
works, it remains, as some slight apology for their obliquities, to say a 
few words respecting the age in which he flourished. He wrote at a 
period when the French mind, drugged with a long course of anodyne 
literature, made up from prescriptions unchanged through a tedious 
succession of ages, was eagerly prepared to receive any alterative that 
might exhilarate its intellectual constitution. Previous to his time, France 
was trammelled by Aristotelian regulations, which, whether for the 
drama, the closet, or the senate, prescribed one uniform style of compo- 
sition—correct, but cold—polished, but insipid ; founded essentially on 
the imitative, and deprecating—as was the case with the Augustan age 
in England, which derived its mental character from the French court— 
any departure from the old established classics of Greece and Rome as 
downright unadulterated heresy. Voltaire was the first to break through 
the ice of this formality: he threw. a vivifying power into literature, 
which sparkled with a thousand coruscations, and drew forth the dormant 
energies of others. Rousseau was one of the master-spirits thus warmed 
into life: his predecessor, by his novel and brilliant paradoxes, had 
triumphantly led the way ; France was henceforth prepared to be asto- 
nished —overwhelmed—electrified ; and Rousseau answered every expec- 
tation. This, perhaps, is but a poor apology for vice, that it adapts 
itself to the taste of the day; nevertheless, every man is more or less 
fashioned by the age in which he lives—few having, like our divine, 
unsullied Milton, the fortitude to precede it ;—and if the gross immorali- 
ties of Beaumont and Fletcher, and still worse, of Congreve, Vanburgh, 
and Farquhar, are excused from consideration of the period in which they 
flourished, surely the same extenuating principle may with justice be 
applied to Rousseau? In addition to this, it must not be forgotten that 
his sentiments, however revolting they may appear to Englishmen, were, 
literally speaking, the received opinions of his country. They grew out 
of a courtly system of fashion which winked at adultery, discovered the 
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refinements of morality in the grossness of an ad libitum intercourse 
with the fairer sex, and visited only with.condemnation an uncouth per- 
son, bad address, churlish temper, or clownish dialect. At such a demo- 
ralized period—the necessary precursor of a revolution which should 
clear the polluted atmosphere—a man of first rate ability, a pander to the 
elegant sensuality of the age (which, according to Burke, foot « half its 
danger in losing all its grgssness”), and an unflinching philosopher of the 
new school, was not likely to pass unnoticed. Rousseau felt this, wrote 
accordingly, and rendered himself immortal and a wretch. The secr@§of 
his success he has himself explained in a published conversation wih 
Burke, wherein he observes, that. finding that the old vehicle of literature 
was crazy and worn out, he took upon himself the task of renewing the 
springs, repainting the panels, and gilding the whole machine afresh. 
Tn other words, he resolved to extend the pathetic, deepen the unsocial, 
and pervert what little was left, of moral and religious sensibility among 
his countrymen. In this he too happily succeeded ; but what were the 
penalties he paid for such success? The answer is tremendous! A 
shipwrecked character—a broken heart—a brilliant but unenviable 
immortality. 

One word more. Rousseau has been frequently styled the champion, 
the apostle of freedom. Mr. Hazlitt, in particular, who in his clouded 
moments has much of his manner, has thus loved to designate him. 
This is certainly a saving clause, with nothing to disturb its effect but 
the circumstance of its utter falsity. The philosopher’s independence, 
like his sentiment, was purely a factitious feeling. It was not the h salthy, 

rogressive growth of reason, but the forced production of sophistry. 

t could stoop to be the slave of the most effeminate, demoralizing vices, 
and—to adopt a sportsman’s phrase—was begot by Irritability out of 
Selfishness and Egotism. Far different is the nature of the true apostle 
of liberty. The materials of his magnanimity originate with himself, 
they are beams reflected from the sunny purity of his own heart, and are 
mixed up with, and give a tone and colouring to, his most trifling actions. 
To be the true asserter of public freedom, the man himself must be 
free. No unworthy suspicions, no rash misanthropy, no prurient fancies, 
no truckling to sensuality, simply because it is clothed in the borrowed 
robes of sentiment, must be permitted to interfere with, or influence his 
opinions. His mind must tower above the ordinary level of mankind, 
as much in conduct as in intellect. It is not enough that he possess the 
ability to discuss ; he must add the heart to feel and the disposition to 
practise, the mighty principle in its minutest as well as in its most com- 
prehensive sense, for by the union of worth and genius alone—either of 
which, when disjoined, is useless—is the world’s conviction ensured. 
Milton, whose ethics were so sublime, whose daily habits were so stain- 
less, spoke from the heart when he declared himself the sworn foe to 
despotism ; the Tell of private life gave abundant evidence of the public 
patriot ; the moral influence of Washington as a dictator, was the neces- 
sary consequence of his worth as a man; but Rousseau, though he fled 
from clime to clime the fancied martyr to his virtue and his indepen- 
dence, wrote only from the promptings of an excited, a distrustful, and 
a dissatisfied mind. D. 
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AFFAIRS IN GENERAL, 


ComMMENTING upon matters which are yet in operation, every body 
knows, is a hazardous undertaking: not so much, however, from the 
uncertainty of human affairs—for we take them to have very little of the 
quality of uncertainty about them—but from defect of intelligence. A 
want of accuracy marks the communications of most men, and especially 
their written communications on passing topics, even where there is no 
degign in them to deceive, nor bias to mislead ;—but where the very 
oie of the communicator is deception, the sources of uncertainty are 
of course multiplied, and no absolute trust can be placed in any thing. 
but accomplished events. Yet people cannot always suspend their specu- 
lations and thoughts till the arrival of facts ; nor need they. ‘The more 
acute and sharp-sighted—the more vigilant at least—will sometimes 
pierce through the obstructing clouds, and let in rays of light, where 
others find nothing but fog and obscurity. The bulletins of the Russians 
are become as notorious as the far-famed Brussels Gazette of old; and 
the Turkish bulletins—a new feature, by the way, in Turkish affairs 
on one occasion lately observed, “ The grand vizier is advancing towards 
Varna, and, in the mean while, the eapidan pasha is amusing the Rus- 
sians with negotiations.” This was not simplicity, but rather deep dupli- 
city. The Turks are supposed, like children and fools, to tell truth; 
and, being aware of the general impression, take advantage of the preju- 
dice to amuse the world. One half of the statements and reports, again, 
which we find in the continental papers from Vienna, Berlin, and Hol- 
land, are the wily productions of interested persons—stock-jobbers and 
loan-mongers ;—or, if they be the collectings of news-purveyors, the 
managers of public prints must trust, for the most part, to they know 
not whom or what-—to vague rumours and flying reports ; and, from 
their known cravings, are a thousand times more liable to be duped than 
any other class of men in the world. 

Though not essentially mistaken, last month, as to the check and 
retreat of the Russians, the fact is not yet true that they withdrew to 
the Danube, or but very partially true. Luckily for them—for the pre- 
servation of a remnant of credit—Varna has fallen into their hands, and 
enabled them to close a mortifying campaign with the capture of a 
fortress, never captured before, instead of an actual flight. Though 
checked and cut up, beyond all former experience in Turkish warfare, 
they have announced a succession of victories from beginning to end— 
have made a steady, though slow advance—and if not aetually arrived at 
Constantinople, they are far on the road to it ; they can talk of modera- 
tion and love of peace—of their wish to bring the Turks to reason, and 
the observance of treaties, being far stronger with them than the desire 
of conquests ; and, if the Turks are still obstinate, of inevitably reaching 
the capital in another campaign. This is all very well for bulletins and 
bravados ; but the conquest of Varna contributes nothing to their glory, 
and, we add, little to the accomplishment of their ultimate aims. Pos- 
session was gained by treachery, not by fighting ; and they have been 
unwise enough to blazon the means, and receive the traitor with honours 
and distinctions at Odessa. The true course would have been to dismiss 
him quietly, and not Jay bare what exposes their own nakedness > it 
they had not made a bridge to it with their gold, it is pretty obvious 
their iren shot would have made none. The emperor has returned to 
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his capital, and the season for action is over ; no reinforcements are heard 
of, and a winter campaign must be an idle thought. The result, then, 
only strengthens our anticipations; and we do not believe the Russians 
will again renew their attempt. The possession of . Varna will enable 
them to treat on better conditions—by the exertions of the commission~ 
ers of England and France, a bargain will be eventually struckthe 
provinces north of the Danube (which had, im fact, before ceased to 
belong to the Turks) will be yielded up to them in full sovereignty——and 
the troops south of the Danube will be withdrawn, and Varna restored. 
Russia will thus, by this attempt of hers, have withdrawn the veil— 
made manifest her ambitious projects—shewn her real feebleness—and 
proved her former formidableness to have rested in the union and second- 
ing of others ;—she will have betrayed her state-secret, and the fears of 
Europe be quenched, as we said before, for half a century. 

Of the blockade of the Dardanelles we hear no more, nor are we 
likely now. We question if even it ever was seriously thought upon, or; 
at all events, only in prospective—should they reach, that is, the neigh- 
bourhood of the capital. The Morea is now at length completely cleared 
of the Egyptians—intelligence has just arrived of the surrender up of 
Patras. Will the activity of the allies stop at this point? There is.no 
calculating. The confederacy formed by the treaty of the 6th of July 
is one of the most anomalous things that ever was heard of in the 
records of diplomacy. It neither makes war, nor keeps peace. It is 
alliance, and no alliance. With the exception of the aflair of Navarino, 
the parties have never acted fairly together ; and then it was the coms 
manders who united, and not the governments. One of the parties makes 
open war on its own private account, and still professes itself a member 
of the peace-compelling confederacy. This, no doubt, the Russians had 
a right to do, if the others chose to consent ; but why should England 
and France keep up the ambiguous and discreditable connexion ? When 
a partner in a mercantile house enters upon private speculations, or con- 
nects himself with another house, he is usually got rid of; and the 
moment Russia opened her private scheme, independently of the general 
purposes of the confederacy, she should have been dismissed, and not 
suffered to undertake an adventure, the results of which were likely te 
be at variance with the object of the union, and certain of producing no 
advantage to the firm. Since Navarino, indeed, Russia has searcely 
taken any share in the old concern; and England and France have 
plainly had great difficulty in understanding one another. First, the 
English commander concludes a treaty with the Pacha of Egypt, by the 
terms of which the Egyptians were forthwith to evacuate the More, 
leaving—for what final purpose is incomprehensible—1,200 troops to 
occupy the fortresses. Then come the French, with a force of ten or 
fifteen thousand men, the commander of which superintends the evacua- 
tion ; and, moreover, compels the fortresses to surrender, and the },200 
to take wing after their brethren. The French commander then prepares 
to advance to Athens, to expel thence, in like manner, the Turkish gar- 
rison ; when the English step in, and forbid the execution of his design. 
The French long to be a-doing, because they have with them where- 
withal to sweep the north of Greece of the Turks; but the English, 
nobody knows why, oppose. any farther movement. The object of the 
original confederacy was confessedly to force a peace, or at least a cessa+ 
tion of hostilities ; and how was this to be accomplished, but either by 
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holding a rod in terrorem, and pouncing upon the offending party, to 
flog him for fighting, or—what was surely more rational, because more 
effective—by separating the combatants at once, and compelling them to 
an understanding and terms? The French are obviously inclined to the 
latter course, and we to the former ; but we—we, the individual—go 
entirely with the French, for there is decision with them, and something 
like a tending to conclusion. On our scheme, we might go on on for 
twenty years, and be just where we were at the beginning ; but then we 
should be able to employ those who are importunate for employment— 
and that is all consistent enough with our policy, domestic and foreign. 
The French, we are persuaded, will not long consent to keep in this 
lingering, vacillating course. War must soon burst forth between France 
and Turkey, or a compromise between Turkey and her old subjects 
be brought about. 

Of our other foreign relations, Portugal still presents nothing decisive. 
Miguel is apparently consolidating his power and party ; and we have 
no doubt at all, he has not only the numerical majority of the country, 
but of the influential part of it, with him. Not only the nobles, the 
clergy, the military, but all, save and except what may be termed the 
English interest, and a few political philosophers, who hope to profit by 
the change, and are restless and fretful, because they cannot carry all 
their own way. Pedro is manifestly unpopular with his countrymen— 
he is, first, identified with the constitution which they abominate ; he 
has, next, done his best to degrade Portugal into a province ; and, finally, 
attempted to impose a sovereign whom they do not want—three very 
unwelcome facts to the sober and substantial part of the Portuguese. 
Miguel is avowedly the patron of old times and old ways, and is warmly 
seconded by all who have any thing to lose—certainly by all the wealth- 
fest and most powerful, who cannot, with any toleration, look upon the 
Brazils as their superiors, or even their equals. Pedro has got into a 
puzzle; he has been duped by his Brazilian courtiers into the belief 
that he could dispose of Portugal as he pleased ; they have taught him 
to suppose the constitution was desired by a very strong party, which, if 
they were indulged in their wishes, would, in common gratitude, be 
bound by such an act to the maintenance of his daughter’s rights ; and 
he was not insensible, it may be inferred, to the glory of conferring upon 
his daughter a crown which he could not himself retain. 

He has himself no forces at his disposal, or at least no resources to 
maintain them ; and cannot, therefore, dream of a distant expedition to 
enforce what he chooses to call his daughter’s rights. He has done 
infinite mischief, it must be confessed, by this foolish act of consigning 
to her the queenship ; the poor young lady will always be a rallying- 
point for the disaffected and ambitious, and the evils of a Pre suc- 
cession be thus entailed upon the nation for her life, and perhaps longer. 
If Pedro was really disposed to resign the crown of Portugal, or found 
he could no longer retain it unless he returned—which we conclude was 
the ‘case ;—if he could not retain both crowns, it was wise to resign one— 
the choice was with him; but then he should have left the other to the 
disposal of the Cortes, and not have intrigued with other nations, and 
tempted an English orator with the bait of a constitution, to get him_ te 
enforce it with English bayonets. Left to their own inclinations, the 
Porticuese would certainly have taken Miguel at once, and legitimated 
his vieht by the best of all sanctions. For our own parts, Miguel appears 
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to us to be one of the most legitimate sovereigns in Europe. We are 
perfectly weary of the foolish ravings of the Times, and cannot believe 
one fact out of ten announced by its correspondents, If Englishmen wall 
be busy in foreign countries, they must take the consequence of inter- 
fering, and giving licence to their tongues. The wisest thing this country 
could do would be to seize the first fair opportunity te resume the usual 
relations kept up with a friendly state. Nor can we even see any signi- 
ficant objection to the proffering of such resumption ; we stand teo 
high, and are really too powerful, to have such an act imputed to sinister 
motives ; nobody could suppose it prompted by fear—nor could it be so 
construed by Miguel himself. There could, therefore, be no degradation ; 
and as to Pedro—what could he do but fume a little ? 

When will the intercourse of governments come to be conducted on 
the principles of common sense, and the file and the portfolio be treated 
with the contempt they deserve? If we are for ever to act according 
to precedent, the hope of amendment must be abandoned ; and none 
are fools enough to suppose the established system of intercourse is 
unsusceptible of improvement. We would have matters, even of inter- 
national concern, be determined by circumstances, and take at once the 
best result they will admit of; and not wait till they fall into some 
form into which they have fallen before. Jealousies, and misunder- 
standings, nine times out of ten, might thus be removed; and wars 
would at least less frequently rise from the infractions of the rules and 
precedents of office. The little queen is, we suppose, at Laleham ; or, 
for any thing now heard of her, at St. Helena—it is quite immaterial ; 
only the sooner she returns to her father’s court the better, to waive the 
crown, and wait till some continental prince wants a wife, and demands 
her. 

Of Spain it is surprising how very little of late we hear. The cause, 
of constitutionalism we may conclude does not visibly progress; but a 
few months may bring about some sudden change. Nothing but the 
destruction of more armies apparently will convince Ferdinand of the 
impossibility of recovering the colonies, for large preparations are 
making for another attempt. Two-and-twenty thousand men are now, it is 
said, on good authority, assembled at Cuba, of which ten thousand at least 
are Europeans; and their destination Columbia. Columbia has been 
distracted a good deal of late by divisions, which has probably given 
rise to these preparations; but her chief is plainly on his guard. On 
the 10th of August, Bolivar, who is now dictator again, issued an order 
for the immediate assembling of forty thousand men, to be distributed into 
four divisions ; and will, no doubt, with the energies and indignations 
of the nation to back him, readily repel the enemy, land where they will. 
Cut up more European troops, in this way, by some signal defeat, and 
it will present, by the new ground of dissatisfaction it will give, espe- 
cially among the military, a grand opportunity for the constitutionalists 
to better themselves, and they are, no doubt, far more numerous, pro- 
portionally, than among the Portuguese. This would be a lucky event 
for the Spanish exiles, who are again—or rather stil, for we do not 
know that they have at any time been otherwise—in a miserable state of 
destitution, and, unhappily for them, are fast wearing out the com- 
passion and sympathy of the country. 

It is always an invidious thing to seem to repress any thing like kind 
feelings towards the necessitous ; but these persons, be it remembered, 
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are the victims of. imprudence, though. they cover it with the glory of 
patriotism ; and) charity begins at home. This, though apparently a 
cold and churlish maxim, is a very wise one, and the wisdom of it is the 
more irrefragable and imperative in a country, where misery spreads 
among the natives to the sad and deplorable extent it does in ours— 
blurring and blotting the splendors which exorbitant and ostentatious 
wealth gathers round it, and flinging disgrace upon its rulers. We have 
no desire to check in any degree—just the contrary—the disposition to 
distribute ; but we would remind the distributor, that native misery has 
the prior claim. 

The twenty, or fifty pounds given, to be blazoned in advertisements, 
to foreigners, is, in numerous cases, just so much withheld from home 
distribution. It isa stain and a stigma upon a man to give; where 
poverty and want exist, for instance, on his own estates. The vehe- 
mence of the old 7'imes, the great patron of the Spanish and. Italian 
refugees, is quite importunate, and almost offensive, and especially by 
the grounds on which he frequently presses their claims of relief. 
They are gentlefolks—high-minded and high-spirited, many of them 
ennobled by a long line of illustrious ancestors—brought up to nothing 
—lapped in luxury, and cradled in indulgence—delicate in frame, and 
refined in sentiment—who cannot work, and ought not to work—who 
would sooner starve than beg, and die than dig—with abundance of 
similar nonsense. A most felicitous and novel mode of pleading a case 
of suffering, it must be allowed! We wish them a better advocate. 
The subscriptions come in but slowly, though the Twnes prints all the 
morcels of eloquence that usually accompany them. Here is a choice 
specimen :— 

** Respected Sir :—When the better feelings of our nature sanction the call 
of the necessitated, and prompt the affluent to acts of humanity, how trans- 
cendent is the conclusion !—it is nature that is acting upon the mind with all 
the beauties of her inexpressible excellence. Under these considerations, I 
beg that your commendable spirit will appropriate this half-sovereign, though 
trifling, to the alleviation of the distressed Spaniards.—Your’s, &c. 

“An AMERICAN.” 


But subscriptions of all kinds go on heavily, we perceive. The 
Tunnel, which required 100,000/. to enable it to proceed, stopped short at 
15,000/., and the Committee, in despair, have actually passed a vote to 
return the donations, and cancel the debentures. King’s College, which 
asked 100,000/, and actually got names for the full amount, and was 
tempted, by the extraordinary facility with which they were given, to 
beg another, has not been able to add 5,000/. to the sum during the 
whole of this month, with all the wealth, rank, and station of the country 
to back them ; and we now begin to augur ill of the result, and suspect 
they will soon be obliged to follow the example of the Tunnel-folks. 
The Church-building society, too, we observe, has met with frequent 
rebuffs—in one parish, not far from Cambridge, three farthings were col- 
lected. 

And as we have thus incidentally been led to mention this society, we 
cannot forbear a word or two on the spirit in which its recent collections 
have been pursued. Not content with enforcing the necessity and: the 
virtue of contributing to the building of churches, and collecting the 
fruits of pulpit eloquence at the church doors, the clergy, accompanied 
by the parochial officers, in many parishes have gone from house to house, 
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and that too in parishes where already were exacted an old church-rate, and 
a nem church rate ;—and not content, again, even with this importunity, 
they have marked those houses where they did not find the occupier at 
home, and actually sent a printed circular, announcing that they had 
called for ‘ your subscription,’ directing it to be paid according to a given 
address. Now, this we consider as perfectly inquisitorial and abomin- 
able—it is depriving the individual of his option. Had these persons 
any sense of delicacy, they might conclude, in many cases, it was not 
convenient to contribute—or the party might not approve of the object, 
and yet not desire to be conspicuous in refusing, nor wish at all to give 
expression to his disapproval ; and, at all events, would not wish to have 
a mark set upon him. The virtue and beauty of contribution is the 
voluntariness of it. When a plate is held at the church door, the passer- 
by may give or not give, without being very remarkable, though even 
there he is often noted ; or he may A a and leave the field 
fairly open for the willing and the ostentatious. 

But this collection, moreover, was under the sanction of what is called 
the King’s Letter, which was represented as carrying with it authority ; 
though unquestionably it is no legal instrument, and any attempt to give 
it that character is wholly unjustifiable. It is placing the King’s name 
in a very invidious light ;—if money be wanted for public purposes, the 
Commons, in Parliament assembled, have alone the power of granting: 
With very many persons, a demand made in the King’s name, unsane- 
tioned by an act of Parliament, would be a reason for rejection—and 
justly, for it is to raise money on false pretences. As head of the Church, 
the King's rights and privileges are strictly defined, and confer no power 
to raise a penny arbitrarily. In matters of this kind, the King’s authority 
is absolutely nothing, and his example entitled to no weight whatever. 
The truth is this :—the King’s Letter was one of the ways and means of 
the Church Committee, and granted at their solicitation. More churches 
are petitioned for than they can build ; but they are eager—the reason is 
obvious—to build all, and therefore ingenuity is racked to suggest new 
expedients for raising funds. Parliamentary grants, and private sub- 
scriptions, renewed, and renewed, are all insufficient, till one, more cun- 
ning than the rest, starts a King’s Letter ;—the Archbishop is applied 
to—the application is of course, without difficulty, complied with, for 
fees spring out of it. The letter, accompanied with the Bishop’s man- 
date, circulates among the clergy, who enforce it publicly and privately 
—some pique themselves on the amounts collected—some are eager to 
exhibit their zeal, or to shew their influence—and importunity follows, in 
season and out of season—careless of the offence they give, and the odium 
they incur, so that they make themselves conspicuous at head-quarters. 

Is there to be no end to this rage for building new churches? None— 
so long as money, by any means, can be screwed to build them. Every 
incumbent in the kingdom, if a decent pretence can be found, will desire 
to have a second church, for it gives him patronage—it enables him to 
provide for a son, or a nephew, or a cousin. The church is now inun- 
dated with candidates for preferment—for every new church there are 
forty;new clergymen. 

An, attempt, we observe, has been made, to represent this King’s 
Letter, of which we have been talking too long, as a substitute for the 
Charch briefs lately abolished. These briefs were abolished very pro- 
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perly ; because, from their numbers and periodical recurrence, they: had 
come to be regarded with contempt, and had in fact often scarcely pro- 
duced enough to pay the expence of printing, and machinery of clerks 
and commissioners. But why should there be a substitute? For a national 
purpose, let, we repeat, the national purse be‘opened. Keen-sighted, as 
some love to represent the clergy, we verily believe them the blindest of 
the blind;—they always pursue a favourite object through thick 
and thin—they never look beyond their noses—and never see how offen- 
sive is their interference in political matters, and especially, how invidious 
is any fresh attempt to raise money, be the object what it will, in which 
they are the agents. The means by which they are, for the most part, 

supported, is odious, however groundless the odium ; and they should, 
above all men, be cautious of stirring up unfavourable feelings ;—their 
usefulness depends entirely upon the : respect in which they are held by 
those about them. Otherwise, as one of themselves once well said—they 
are doing and undoing—killing and curing—doing good with one hand, 

and mischief with the other. 

Turning from the Churches to the Courts, we were at once amused 
and annoyed, by a case, Daniel against Robinson, the other day, in the 
Exchequer Court. The defendant had married the plaintiff's daughter 
without his consent, and, as the plaintiff alleged, illegally. The young 
lady died soon after the marriage, and the father sued for her trinkets, on 
the plea, that the marriage being illegal, the pr operty could not vest in 
the husband. The plaintiff” s ultimate object was to establish the illega- 
lity of the marriage ; and at the last Gloucester assizes he obtained a 
verdict. In the Exchequer, the defendant has moved for a new trial, on 
three several grounds, all of them of ego see weight, which shews 
how carefully matters are settled at Nisi Prius— first, that the marriage 
was valid, for the main objection to its validity was the mis-spelling of the 
lady’s name, Daniels instead of Daniel; and it was proved on the trial, 
that the members of his own family could not agree on this point ; and even 
the brother of the lady, who was present at the marriage, and witnessed in 
the register, added the s, as well as herself. The second ground was the 
misdirection of the judge, for he had begged the jury to observe the 
parties were not residing in the parish where the banns were published— 
whereas, it is expressly provided by the last marriage act, that such non- 
residence shall not impeach the marriage. But the third ground is, if 
not the strongest, at least the most whimsical, and, in a graver view, the 
most abominable. The jury could not agree on their verdict, when one of 
them recollecting a case where the jury was said to have tossed for a 
verdict, proposed to do the same ; but the rest, more squeamish, rejected 
the proposal with some indignation—till at last, another of them, more 
ingenious than his brethren, and sharpened by the prospect of eight and 
forty hours confinement—for the next day was Sunday—suggested drawing 
lois, by two slips of paper, a long one and a short one. This being a 
mode of solution which none of them had heard censured, like tossing, 
was gladly embraced, and a verdict was returned accordingly. A new 
trial was granted, and the verdict will of course be set aside. 

But that is all that will be done—no attempt will be made to guard 
against such abuses. We record this case to be remembered hereafter ; 
for the day of reformation must come. Generally gross cases of this 
kind are quoted as old stories, as if they were good things to tell, and 
people of course question the truth of them; but here is one which 
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occurs within our own experience, and cannot be contested, and cannot 
be: exceeded in absurdity. If all the tales and manceuvres of juries were 
told, that might be told, we must laugh the institution to scorn. It is, 
indeed, fitted for nothing but facts, on the face of it, and not always we 
see for that. It is just possible, and no more, that twelve men shall be 
uniformly impressed by the same evidence—in cases, that is, where the 
evidence is as striking as if the fact were committed in the court, and 
before the eyes of the jury ; but, suppose a man from perversity, from 
prejudice, from favour, or any other unequitable feeling, determined to 
carry the verdict his way, the chances are a thousand to one against his 
encountering another as pertinacious as himself, and then he gains his 
point. We have heard, more than once, of persons fortifying themselves 
with a good store of sandwiches, to enable them to persevere, and starve 
down more improvident opposition ; and the fact is notorious, that 
wrong-headed people, with prejudices against particular offences, go 
into jwry boxes with a determination to convict. To oppose, then, the 
obvious modification which the existing system calls for, is sheer pig- 
headedness—nothing more is required than a majority instead of unani- 
mity—two- thirds, or three-fourths, with a limitation as to time ; for, if 
the jury, after hearing evidence, and the law, are not in a state to return 
their verdict within half an hour, they will not be at all. The longer 
they deliberate, the more likely they are to get into jangling, into angry 
feelings—to lose sight of facts, and indulge in conjecture, and interpreta- 
tion, and subtlety—and then they blunder. Under such an arrangement, 

tossing, and drawing will, at all events, be superfluous ; and no man, 
again, will have it in his power to force another into a change of opinion 
by dint of working on the imbecility or the cravings of his stomach. 
We should not hesitate to say, indeed, that if the opinion a man forms 
at the conclusion of the trial, be changed after withdrawing, it will be 
changed upon wrong grounds, and then, so far as he is concerned, injus- 
tice is done ; and we are, for our parts, thoroughly satisfied there could 
be no better way, than taking the aye, or no, of each juryman, on the 
spot, and determining the verdict by a majority of two-thirds. 

But we have a word or two with the practice of the courts, for de- 
manding a peremptory verdict—guilty, or not guilty—which involves, 
at once, law, fact, and inference, and carries absurdity, often, on the face 
of it. A man commits an act—the evidence that he commits it is good, 
but the design with which he commits it may not be clear—nor, again, 
that he commits it in the teeth of any law; yet the jury are required to 
pronounce, by one word, upon the whole. The judge says he cannot 
admit special verdicts. We refer to a recent case to illustrate our mean- 
ing—Hunton’s. He is charged with an act of forgery—with performing 
an illegal act, and, moreover, with doing it w ith a fraudulent intent. 
The act of forgery was manifest—that is, he had made use of other per- 
sons names, or fictitious ones—and presented bills with these names, 
purporting to be real ones, to his bankers to be discounted—intending, 
apparently, to take them up when they became due. But the mere act 
of employi ing fictitious names is not enough to complete the act of for- 
gery, in the legal sense—the fraudulent intention must be fairly and dis- 
tinetly inferrible. In the case to which we are alluding, such intention 
was absolutely negatived, for the prosecutors were e actually in possession 
of'a counter security ; and it would have been their own faults if they 
had ventured to discount beyond the value of the security, and they 
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could have had no claim of satisfaction for the effect of their own care- 
lessness. ‘The judge, indeed, in directing the jury, only noticed the 
security, to annihilate, if possible, the effect of it. There was no evi- 
dence, he said, to shew it was worth a farthing ; by. which was mani- 
festly implied his conviction, that if it were of value it would go to 
negative the fraudulent intent, and, of course, the _ of forgery ; and 
surely it was for him, with this feeling working in him, if not from com- 
mon equity, yet as counsel for the prisoner (of which we hear so much, 
and see so little) to call for evidence to shew the value. Instead of 
which, when the fact of security was drawn out by the cross-examina- 
tion of the banker, the je dge was perfectly silent, though then was the 
time for him, seeing the prisoner omitting it (he had no counsel to 
suggest to him), to ask the value, or nature, of this security. Had it 
been shewn to be probably sufficient to cover the amount of the forged 
bills, the jury would not even have gone out of court. In delivering 
their verdict, they gave it special—guilty, but without a fraudulent in- 
tent. “No,” r eatley the judge, “ I must have a peremptory verdict— 
guilty, or not “Not guilty,” they were unwilling to pronounce, 
because the man, ¢0 their feelings, had evidently done wrong—morally ; 
and, therefore, and under the frown of the court, they consented to say 
gum: coupling it with a recommendation for mercy. The under- 

ing of jurymen is perpetually bothered by the term guilty, 
which is a technical word, and means an act done—done against 
law—done by design—and done with a fraudulent view. The popular 
notion—and no other is usually thought of—of guilt, isa wrong act, with 

very little definite, and vainly any legal meaning connected with it. 

o hang this Hunton—especially after Savary’s commutation, seems 
to us impossible. Though condemning the man for a fool—for a man 
even who no longer deserves to be trusted—we can scarcely bring our- 
selves to contemplate him as committing an act which ought to have 
been brought into court at all. ‘To hang him is horrible—to hang any 
man for forgery is offensive to the common feelings of justice and 
humanity. Murder—violence—these are the sole justifiable grounds for 
legal executions ; anything short of these offences should have other 
punishments assigned them, and there are other punishments as likely 
to deter from forgery, as death. Deterring is the only justifiable ground 
of human infliction ; and yet almost every body, and especially the 
wronged person, is always talking about satisfaction—about desert— 
about offended justice, and similar ‘stuff—though thinking all the while, 
perhaps, upon revenge. These are principles with which courts of jus- 
tice have nothing to do; and we doubt not, if it were distinetly and 
habitually inculcated, that deterring is the only proper object of punish- 
ment, we should soon come to abandon “ death.” Many of our cotem- 
poraries, we observe, confine their vituperations against the law of for- 
gery, because the severity of it defeats its object, by preventing pro- 
secutions. We doubt, exceedingly, whether people are so prevented to 
any considerable extent ; we observe those who are exposed to losses by 
acts of forgery, pretty active in bringing the offenders to justice, as they 
phrase it ; but be the fact so or not, we prefer enforcing the common 
sense of the thing—the only justifiable ground of punishment; and, we 
add, forgery is repressible by other means, and among them, by res¢#u- 
tton to the utmost extent, on conviction, and by liability to restitution to 
double the amount, to the end of life. 
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Hunton is a Quaker ; and recently another Quaker is reported to have 
forged to a large amount, upon some of his own fraternity—a house of 
bill-brokers. The religious principles of the parties, in this case, checked 
the prosecution, and not severity of the law ; the act, we confess, 
drew our admiration; and we could not but think it a ridiculous 
piece of refinement, to be censuring them for disregarding the security 
of society. T'hey were the real losers ; and the act is little likely to find 
many imitators ; nor will it encourage any one soul breathing to practice 
a similar fraud upon any body else. If the act be of evil tendency, and 
exposes Quaker property to extraordinary hazard, that is their con- 
cern; and we feel confident they are as likely, as any persons in 
the world, to find a remedy as effective as the sanguinary punish- 
ment of the law of forgery. The bankers’ society, say the papers, 
have determined upon prosecuting these bill-brokers, for compound- 
ing felony. This, we may presume, is said without knowledge— 
compounding felony is, where a party receiving back his property, 
or having some amends made him, engages not to prosecute. It is 
not, we conclude, known, on what conditions this man was allowed 
to go scot-free ; and for the concealment of the offence—for forbearing 
from prosecution, we know of no law. The recent cases of the country 
bankers, and the jeweller in the Strand, were acts of direct and open 
compounding, but no prosecution ensued ; and, indeed, it is much too in- 
vidious a thing for anybody to do, except a sociely, which is a medern 
contrivance for subduing all sense of proper feeling and proper conduct. 
It is too much to expect individuals shall make sacrifices for a iat a 
object, under the imposing name of public good ; let every body loo 
first to his own advantage, and it follows, the general advantage will be 
well and best promoted—unless the general advantage is something 
quite distinct from individual. A man loses 10,000/.—the alternative, 
perhaps, is, recovering with the loss of 2,000/., for instance ; or pro- 
secuting, and losing the whole—with more for the expences of justice, 
Who hesitates >—nobody ; and so the offence of compounding felony, 
though still sticking in our statute books, is fast falling, by the con- 
victions of men, into discredit and oblivion ; and no harm, we venture 
to add, will follow. 

We are dwelling too long upon matters of law and justice ; but a case 
of adultery drew our attention lately, and we must add a word or two. 
The offending party was a clergyman, which, of course, excited a super- 
abundance of zeal and vituperation among the laity, and, especially, the 
radical laity ; who, as usual, shewed a raging desire to fling the stigma 
upon the ‘cloth’—as if there were either sense or justice in such an 
attempt. The clergy, now-a-days, abound more aud more ; and, though 
we may occasionally conflict with them, chiefly on political grounds, yet 
we think it but fair to express our conviction, that, taking numbers for 
numbers, in any class, or any profession, the clergy come less frequently 
before the public, ten-fold, for acts of criminality and shame, than any 
other body of men whatever. It should, moreover, be recollected that, 
though the clergy have, of late years, augmented by some thousands, the 
means of provision and preferment have not grown in equal proportion ; 
and that, consequently, great numbers are thrown upon the world, and 
take to a variety of means for a livelihood, which clergymen did not use 
to do, and are thus more exposed—surrounded by fewer checks—are less 
teachers and examples by station—less clergymen, in short. Great num- 
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bers have no professional engagements, and, unable to turn, perhaps, to 
other occupations, are poor, get into debt, or are estranged from their 
profession, and fall into coarse and corrupt habits ; and are, nevertheless, 
when brought before the courts, treated as clergymen, and their par- 
ticular offences eagerly seized upon by the prejudiced, who blazon forth 
the baseness and profligacy of individuals, and are pleased to consider 
them as general, and almost peculiar to the profession. This last case 
has'called forth a number of “leaders,” which are calling aloud for making 
adultery a criminal offence. Now this we think absurd ; for we have no 
doubt the existing law and practice is as well calculated to peTER—the 
proper principle of punishment—as anything that can well be imagined. 
The injured husband gets rid of a worthless woman—the seducer (who 
is often the seduced) is mulcted of a sum he can seldom spare, and if he 
can spare, is, in most cases, linked with a woman of whom he is, for the 
rest of his days, ashamed-—who can no longer be restored to society, and 
who proves to him, most likely, a curse, and a clog for life. If this is 
not a more effectual deterring than a twelvemonth’s imprisonment—or 
loss of money, in the shape of a fine to the king—or loss even of honours 
--and we can imagine nothing else, except such as the state of society 
will not tolerate—we will give up speculating upon such matters for 
ever. 

The London University goes on swimmingly. The whole set of pro- 
fessors are reported to have 394 pupils distributed among them; we 
ate not sure that the same individual, by attending three or four lectures, 
does not count for three or four. The spirit of puffery, so visible in the 
whole concern, ever since it began to get into activity—by the endless 
advertisements and paragraphings—will excuse us, with sober people, 
for occasionally withholding our credit from their statements. ‘To the 
medical school are assigned 120 ; and to the natural philosophy, chemis- 
try, Latin, Greek, and law chairs, each from 60 to 70; many of them, 
it appears, are elderly gentlemen. One professor, we know, has two 
pupils ; and another, we hear, is likely, very shortly, to make a begin- 
ning with one. Of the medical professors, we have before expressed our 
conviction, that nothing could be less called for. We are disposed to 
think the same of others, especially those of the modern languages. and 
natural philosophy, and chemistry—for lecturers on these matters abound. 
We do not think so of the law-lectures. The means of obtaining iegal 
knowledge, or at least beyond the mere technicalities of practice, are 
inaccessible to young men, in attorneys’ offices. This very illiterate 
class, by an enlightened and fearless individual, may be essentially 
improved and civilized—there is an opening. An account of Mr. Amos’s 
introductory, given in the 7'imes, amused us. Mr. Brougham sat on the 
right of the chair, representing, it was stated, the bar ; and Mr. W. Tooke, 
on the left, representing, in like manner, all the attorneys and solicitors— 
whilst Lord Auckland was in the chair, representing, we suppose, the 
aristocracy, who, of course, will feel themselves greatly honoured and 
obliged. But the idea of hearing lectures by ‘ representatives,’ is quite 
a/novel invention, and worthy of a university, which is to be the focus 
from which are to spread and radiate, superior knowledge and prac- 
tacal usefulness. The mathematical introductory, we hear, was distin- 
guished for ‘ brilliancy of imagination,’ whilst one of the classical, we 
forget which, was as conspicuous for a skeleton dryness, that must have 
been meant for the diagrams. These mistakes will happen. Mr. Dale 
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poured forth a great dale too many flowers, and Dr. Dionysius Lardner 
eaught, we know not precisely how many rays of illumination, from the 
bright luminary, then in his eye (Mr. B.)—dazzling him with excess of 
light—which any one might swear could come only from the ‘ gem.’ 

‘The Zoological Society have had their nerves horribly shaken—not 
by any outbreak of the tigers, but the presumption of a ‘ fellow,’ who 
keeps a tea-garden in the New-road, or somewhere within a reachable 
distance of the Menagerie-grounds. This ‘ fellow,’ it seems, being of 
a speculative turn, as well as the managers, paid his guinea to the 
society, and by virtue of the said payment, affixing to his name of John 
Johnson, or something of the sort, F.Z.S., or some other equally good- 
looking initials, announced, on his cards, by way of proving some supe- 
rior accommodation at his house of entertainment, that tickets for the 
Zoological might be had on application ; and, accordingly, he issued his 
‘ orders’ to all comers and bibbers, and contributed largely to the daily 
forty-pound receipts of the society. But, instead of being grateful for 
this interchange of benefit, the aristocracy of the institution, in alarm, 
summoned a special meeting—Hannibal ad portas—and at a very full 
assembly, agreed nem con. to return to Mr. John Johnson, or whatever 
his name may be, his subscription-money, and inform him, they had for 
ever erased his ignoble name from the honourable and right honourable 
lists. But, seriously, though the fact is correctly true—can any thing 
be so absurd as the scheme of the Zoological, to require an introduc- 
tion, and then demand a shilling? It is, however, completely English, 
of the modern school, combining foppery and meanness—money-making, 
never out of thought, w hether east or west of Temple-bar. If any 
desirable object could be gained by excluding the vulgar, then let the 
managers be content with the introduction—let them be satisfied with 
the honour of conferring a favour, and take a leaf out of our neighbours’ 
book—the Menagerie of Paris is open to all the world, without any 
paying atall. Committees are now appointed—such has been the abun- 
dance of their receipts—to consider upon the means of disposing of the 
money, and, of course, they will very soon have monthly or weekly 
dinners, and get rid of some of the superfluity that way. This, of 
course, they have a right to do—only, say we, if they take money, let 
them throw the gates open to ail, like any other shilling show. Thanks 
to Mr. John Johnson— this will end it.’ 

Justice again—we do not learn that the little German literato has yet 
been discharged. The reader would observe in the police reports, an 
account of a man who walked into a bookseller’s shop of the name of 
Wilks, and asked for employment—any thing of any kind—he was in 
distress. The bookseller, it so happened, was also a book-maker, and 
had just written a hundred folios (sheets) to establish a claim to the late 
Baron Maseres’ enormous property, of which he contended Mr. Fellowes 
had got unjust possession. Distrusting his own talents, and delighted 
at the opportunity of catching a poor devil of an author, evidently in 
want of a shilling, he put the said MS. into his hand, desiring him to 
look it over—and, expressly or by implication, nobody can doubt, 
engaging to make some compensation. Precise particulars are of course 
not to be got at from police reports, but the result was, the little man 
refused to give up the important MS., unless he was on the spot indem- 
nified for his labour. Mr. W. does not pretend he had given him any 
thing, and it may be concluded he had refused to pay what the other 
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deiianded. The little gentleman was tenacious of what ke deemed his 
rights, and distrusting Mr. W.’s generosity or justice, he refused to 
re-deliver but upon payment. After a good ‘deal of wrangling and cdn- 
tradiction, an act of robbery was sworn to, and the article being valued at 
three-pence, the fellow was actually committed to prison... Yet 
theft there could none—at the utmost, the man detained what had 
been voluntarily put into his hands; and the remedy was by action. 
Criminal the act could not be ; and we trust he will be able, by himself, 
or by some friend of justice, to take up his cause, and demand and 
obtain reparation from all. concerned. The magistrate—the one to 
whom we allude is full of indiscretion—ventured in the course of the 
examination to speak of the little man as a miscreant, at which he 
naturally fired, and read the magistrate a lecture. In another paper, 
the little man is represented as calling the complainant a a and 
when the magistrate haughtily checked him for his want of respect to 
the court, he replied, rascal was not so bad as miscreant.’ It is asto- 
nishing, after all the talk we have of the correctness of reports, and 
rather discreditable, to observe how unfairly they are often given. 
They depend, manifestly, on the temper or views of the reporter. 
The Times makes the story tell against the magistrate; and the Morni 
Herald against the little German; though the main facts are still 
essentially the same, and nobody can doubt but the poor man has had 
hard measure—the case cries aloud for satisfaction. 

The rectorship of Glasgow has of late years become an object of 
ambition among literary men. Poet Campbell, every body knows, was 
chosen rector two years ago; and he is again a candidate, and with him 
Lord John Campbell, Sir Walter Scott, and Lord John Russel. Even- 
tually Lord John Campbell gave way to Scott, and the other Lord John 
to Campbell. The election, the reader will remember, is in the hands 
of what is, ridiculously enough, called the four ‘ nations’—constituting 
the body of the students. Scott and Campbell had each two, though, 
in point of individual votes, Campbell had 263, and Scott 200 ;. but 
the votes go by ‘ nations,’ and each, as we said, hadtwo. The casting 
vote lies with the last rector, that is, in this case, with Campbell him- 
self ; but custom has so settled it, that he shall not exercise his privilege 
to his own advantage, and the right was then supposed to devolve on 
the Vice—who has decided for Scott. But according to an act of 
royal visitation in 1727, it is expressly stated, that if the last rector be 
absent, or, we suppose, disqualified by custom, the penultimate rector 
shall have the casting vote; and that is Brougham, who will probably 
replace his friend, and Scott must retire—which we are not sorry for ; 
for why should he, or any one else, oppose Campbell, when it was 
manifestly the wish of the majority to keep him another biennium? 
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MONTILY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN,: 


Tales of the Great St. Bernard, 8 vols, 
12mo ; 1828.—This series of tales is the 
production of Mr. Croly, a gentleman, we 
necd not add, after his brilliant and suc- 
cessful tale of Jewish story, of great and 
admitted talents. The volumes before us 
present the same energy and distinctness of 
conception which distinguished the Sala- 
thiel—the same copiousness and truth of 
description—the same fertility and splen- 
dour of language—the same facility of illus- 
tration—the same happy knack of throwing 
in a quaintness of phrase that surprises and 
delights—the same vigour and vivacity that 
bounds along with a subject with the con- 
sciousness of inexhaustible power, but at 
the, same time with a fulness that some- 
times overpowers, and a breadth of colour- 
ing that occasionally approaches to cari- 
cature. 

The machinery of the series is this—a 
number of travellers, of different nations, 
are surprised and detained by snow-storms 
on Great St. Bernard, and while sharing the 
hospitality of the monks, relieve the ennui 
of their position by a succession of narratives, 
relative to the characters and manners of 
their reyeral countries. The first is told by 
an Englishman, who has piqued curiosity by 
declaring himself an absentee, not from 
taste, but absolute compulsion—too lucky, 
too important, and too rich to be able to 
live at home, and going abroad to be no- 
body, to be good for nothing, and to be 
happy. He had been bred to the bar, but 
though getting early into something like 
practice, he grew disgusted, and especially 
with the tricks of the profession, and with- 
drew to an estate of £500 a-year—drawn 
thither, moreover, by the charms of the 
curate’s daughter. In a woodbine cottage, 
in a state of unusual connubial tranquillity, 
making no shew nor pretending to any— 
with a son and two daughters, brought up 
in a style only not of the coarser character— 
absorbed in the quiet pursuits of literature, 
he lived an easy and contented and indolent 
life for nearly twenty years—troubled only, oc- 
casionally, by the annoyances which his wife 
and family sometimes experienced from the 
magnificent and mortifying superiorities of 
an opulent neighbour—a sugar-baker, mak- 
ing some £50,000 a-year. 

Just as his family were growing up into 
men and women, an old uncle, with whom 
he had had no sort of intercourse for years, 
and from whom he expected nothing, died 
and left him £10,000 a-year ; and though 
he himself would have taken the matter 
quietly enough, the family were bitten with 
the mania of eclipsing the sugar-baker. 
All sorts of absurdities ensue—jealousies are 
excited, and enemies are made on all sides ; 
their fine servants laugh at them—till the 
climax is completed by a masqued ball, into 
which the whole county make an irruption, 
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and conspire in a general devastation and 
smashing of the accumulated splendour. 
Plucking up a little resolution, the good 
man takes his family to Bath, to separate 
them for a while from the scene of disgrace, 
and reduce the scale of his establishment ; 
but here, again, the importunities of his 
family, and his own facility betray him 
quickly into fresh mortifications and expo- 
sures. With new resolutions to be master 
of his own concerns, he has scarcely com- 
menced operations, when another uncle 
dies, still richer than the former; and he 
now becomes a baronet with £30,000 a-year, 
Instead of removing to the county where 
this vast property lay, he is persuaded to 
return to the old neighbourhood, and, in 
spite of all expostulation and resolve, the 
family again enter the lists of rivalry with 
the sugar-baker, backed by the advantages 
of title and hereditary estates. 

But the fates are against him. - Thirty - 
thousand a-year make him too conspicuous 
an object to live as he chooses—every body 
forms designs upon him, public or private— 
he is forced into the oftice of sheriffi—and 
drawn, in defiance of all his caution and 
resistance, into a contested election for the 
county—spends twenty or thirty thousand, 
and half as much more to establish his elec- 
tion before a committee, and thus gets in- 
volved in all sorts of county business, and 
plagued and solicited and harassed at every 
turn. In the meanwhile his family are 
breaking out into a thousand absurditics— 
among others, a French lady is introduced 
to polish their persons and manners: she 
has a brother and cousin—the lady runs 
away with the son, and the gentlemen are 
on the point of starting with the daughters, 
when, luckily, the plot is detected, and the 
ladies rescued. Just at this period parlia- 
ment is dissolved ; he feels himself released, 
makes one desperate effort—breaks from all 
restraint, and finds himself at Great St. 
Bernard. 

The Wallachian’s tale is illustrative of 
the force of gratitude. A young Greek 
girl—a foundling—is brought up by a Wal- 
lachian noble, as his daughter. For years 
he had lived upon his estates, unobserved, 
or at least undisturbed ; but by degrees the 
fruits of his industry—the indefatigable cul- 
tivation of his property—became conspi- 
cuous, and he was compelled to take office 
in the court of the hospodar. By the in- 
trigues of the seraglio, he is finally beguiled 
from home, seized and carried to Constan- 
tinople, and thrown into prison ; his estates 
the meanwhile exposed, of course, to devas. 
tations. The young and charming Greek, 
though brought up in softness and indul- 
gence, and now deprived suddenly of all 
personal accommodations, resolves to at- 
tempt his rescue; and the difficulties she 
encounters, baffles, and surmounts, form the 
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body. of the tale—closing with the scenes of 
the seraglio, which involve the death of 
Selimz and Mustapha, and the preservation 
of Mahmoud, the present very extraordi- 
nary and almost European sovereign of the 
Turks. 

A. love tale is, of course, mixed up with 
the leading incidents, but constituting a 
very small part of the interest; and some 
seenes of the marvellous are introduced, 
which lead to no results, and are left unde- 
eyphered. The whole tale discovers great 
familiarity, however acquired, with the 
manners, country, story and character of 
the Turkish provinces. Pieces descriptive 
of natural scenery occur of great mayniti- 
cence, and episodical narratives of singular 
vivacity—particularly the story of the boat- 
man on the Danube, who had been high in 
office in the divan, and who afterwards 
figures as the dethroner of Mustapha, and 
the Vizier of Mahmoud. We have alluded 
to the descriptive—we give an instance. 
Hebe, the heroine, is with a priest on Mount 
Athos.— 


I have yet (says he) one grand curiosity to show 
to you. Follow me, and see the true wonder of 
the Hayon Haros (Mount Athos)—the most mag- 
Nifieent sun dial in the world. 

They passed through a thicket, in which the 
caloyer had collected the finer varieties of the 
Greek and Asiatic rose; and after some turns 
xound the spiral ofa little path, cut by his hands 
in the rock, stood at the foot of the great central 
pinnacle of the mountain. 

This, said he, isthe gnomon of our dial; and 
when those clouds below clear away, you shall see 
its plate. 

' The increasing glow of the morning had begun 

to dissolve the vapours, which hitherto lay in 
enormous fleeces on the sea as far as the eye 
could reach; and a slight breeze soon catching 
them, developed the horizon of waters, lying with 
the smoothness of a mirror, and blue as the hea- 
vens. 

“ There,” said he, “ is our remembrancer of 

the passing of time. Follow the shadow of the pin- 
nacle, it is sixty miles long.” 
» Hebe saw, with delight and wonder, the phe- 
nomenon. A stupendous pillar of purple shade 
lay upon the deep, slowly pointing round, as the 
sun moved about the mountain; and teuching, 
ene by one, a circle of sinall islands, that gleamed 
across the distant view like so many floating 
pearls. 

“ Our dial,” said he, “is alone among wonders. 
The sunrise throws the shadow to Salonika ; the 
sunset throws it round to Lemnos. Islands are 
our hour-marks; and the circumference of our dial 
is three hundred miles.” 


There are five other tales, together oecu- 
little more than a volume, which have 

all of them, the author observes, appeared 
in ‘amore hasty shape in scattered publi- 
cations.’ Of these the best probably is, the 
Married Actress, entering, as it does, into 
feelings by no means of an obvious or hack. 
neyed cast. The introductories to these 
tales are all. of them exquisite morsels—the 
reader will not fail to distinguish the 
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‘ Italian,’ which describes the , miserable 
influence of the Piedmontese government. — 


Mémoires sur ( Impératrice Josephine, 
&§c. 1828—The writer of these memoirs. is, 
no doubt, very well known at Paris, but the 
name has not reached us. She speaks of 
herself as belonging to an émigré family, 
and as born in exile—in 1794 quite a child. 
Her friends were musical, and able, fortu- 
nately, to turn their talents to account, suc- 
cessively, in England, Hamburgh, and 
Copenhagen. Under the Consulate they 
returned to Paris, but the state of the 
mother’s health, and the fortunes of the 
family, compelled them to retire to Geneva. 
Here, after a residence of some continuance, 
they were presented to the: Empress, who 
had gone to Geneva, on her divoree, to meet 
her son from Milan. They were before 
known to her, and she now cordially in- 
vited them to come and see her at Navarre. 
To Navarre they accordingly went, and re- 
mained till the Empress returned to Mal- 
maison ; to which place, though holding no 
office in the Imperial establishment, they 
still accompanied her, and there also the 
present volume leaves them, soon after the 
birth of the King of Rome. 

The anecdotes are not of Josephine only, 
but of everybody of whom anything can be 
recollected ; beginning in England, and 
accompanying the family migrations to 
Hamburgh, Copenhagen, Paris, Geneva, 
Navarre, and Malmaison, and making an 
agreeable volume, which any one may skim 
with pleasure. Many concern persons, who 
are of no historical, or even of colloquial 
distinction ; but by ‘far the greater part do 
concern persons of whom the world has heard 
a great deal, and may veryallowably desire to 
hear more ; and, certainly, the general value 
of the collection is rather above par than 
below. The style of communication is easy 
and graceful, and the writer’s admiration 
for Josephine, though enthusiastic, is very 
excusable—it is expressive of the feelings 
of a grateful protégée. She was introduced 
to her when very young, and distinguished 
by her in circles of splendour and scenes of 
gaiety, and naturally dwells with fondness 
on her recollections. She deprecates, very 
uselessly, the supposition of any undue bias 
—by birth and connection she was a Bour- 
bonite—had peremptorily refused an honour- 
able appointment in the court of the Queen 
of Naples, but Josephine was irresistible. 

We shall notice a few matters, as they 
occur, on turning over the leaves, without 
any effort at combining. 

While in England, Dussek and Cramer 
were visitors of the writer’s friends. On 
one occasion Dussek was behind his ap- 
pointment. ‘‘ What delayed you?” asked 
Cramer. ‘“ I have been composing a little 
piece,”’ said he, “ with which I was very 
much pleased ; but I threw it in the'fire.’’ 
“ And why ?”’—“* Why, there was a devil of 
a passage in it, which I have been labouring 
in vain, for hours, to execute ; and I knew 
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you would do it the first trial, and so I re- 
solved to escape the mortification.”” This 


quaint confession of inferiority was made in 
the presence of thirty persons. 

At Hamburgh she saw Lady Edward 
Fitzgerald—Madame Genlis’s protégée, 
who was there the object of general admi- 
ration. The Duke of Richmond, she says, 
had offered to marry her, as soon as the 
period of mourning was past, but she re- 
fused, because she did not like him, and 
was afterwards married to M. Pitcairn, the 
Dutch Consul, at Hamburgh. We did not 
know what became of Pamela. 

At Paris, Madame Montesson is the 
leading figure. Bonaparte, in his Consu- 
late, trusted to her influence for the re- 
introduction and maintenance of better 
manners, after the rough style of the revolu- 
tion. She was the widow, by a sort of left- 
, of the Duke of Orleans, 
the father of Egalité, and known, also, as 
the aunt of Madame Genlis. She kept up 
a sort of state, and in a period of returning 
ceremonial, as a person of royal connection, 
asserted a species of supremacy, to which 
every body submitted. She was the centre 
of the élite of existing society—collected 
around her the literati and artists, and was 
inflexible in exacting the observance of pro- 
riety. She gave the grand ball on the 
‘marriage of Louis Buonaparte with Hor- 
tense. This, it seems, proved but a miser- 
able match ; Louis was a quiet, retiring 
person, and fond of books, and made no 
great figure in society, and Hortense wanted 
to see him another Napoleon. ‘T'wo letters 
of advice from Josephine, to her daughter, 
are given, in one of which she alludes to the 
supposed fondness of Napoleon for her. 
“6 How,” says she, “can it have entered 
into your imagination, that I share in cer- 
tain ridiculous, and, probably, interested 
opinions ? Do not think I consider you as 
my rival: we have both a hold upon the 
same heart, but by different ties, though 
equally sacred ; and those who can see, in the 
Emperor's affection for you, anything but 
the feelings of a friend and a father, will 
never understand him. He rises too much 
above the vulgar to be the slave of his pas- 
sions. His glory absorbs him too much, 
perhaps, for our repose ; but glory, at least, 
inspires no low desires. This is my pro- 
fession of faith in him.” 

The Emperor insisted on Talleyrand’s 
marrying Madame Grandt—a very beau- 
‘tif ‘woman, but a mere fool, and perfectly 
incapable of estimating her husband’s supe- 
riority. Somebody asking Talleyrand how he 
Gould tolerate her conversation—** She does 
Ret “fatigue me”—was his reply. ‘* What 
bewatifal diamonds you have got,”’ said she, 
40 'a* Russian’ princess. “If you admire 
@heny "no doubt M. de Talleyrand would 
ber delighted to present you with some 

beautiful.” “ What nonsense,” 
‘Madame Talleyrand, ‘ do you think 
‘P married the Pope 2?” Somebody, who 


squinted excessively, ad Talleyrand, 
at a critical period, asked him how affairs 
were going on—“as you see,” was his Ia- 
conic answer. 

The day on which were appointed be 
archi-chancelier, and archi-tresorier—“ I 
prefer,’’ said Brogniart, a celebrated architect 
—* being archi-tete—he is not so easily 
made as either of the others.” 

An amusing account is given of the aris- 
tocratic feelings of the Genevese—of the 
vulgarity of the lower, and the fashion of 
the upper part of the town. The author's 
family had taken a very handsome residence, 
and cheap, in the lower part, but were 
obliged to migrate to the upper, to avoid 
being altogether cut by the inflexible fa- 
shionables of the town. A miserable place 
was with difficulty procured in the favoured 
spot. To console them, however, they were 
told they were occupying Calvin’s spart- 
ments. The drawing-room is frightful— 
but it was Calvin’s. There’s no seeing. 
Calvin, however, found light enough to 
write all his books. The noise of the prison 
is intolerable—the singing of the miserable 
wretches—the barking of the dogs—the 
swearing of the keepers—we shall get no 
sleep. Nonsense, Calvin slept very well. 
The argument was irrefragable and uni- 
versal. 

At Geneva, Madame de Stael was, of 
course, the great lioness. Though no great 
beauty, her hands were good, and she con- 
trived to make them conspicuous, by con- 
stantly twisting a sprig of poplar rourd her 
fingers, while talking. She spoke of it, as 
an indispensible accompaniment, and in the 
winter substituted a slip of paper. Wherever 
she visited, she was presented with some- 
thing of this kind to twiddle with, which 
served her for the evening. The writer 
very correctly adds, she never talked, but 
harangued, or pleaded, and then, only, 
when there were present a good body of 
male listeners. Though she knew, or be- 
lieved herself constantly under surveillance, 
she was perpetually criticising public mea- 
sures, and was delighted with the thought 
of exciting the fears of Robespierre on horse- 
back, as she called Buonaparte. At Copet, 
she gathered round her a society of men of 
letters, and seems to have treated the cus- 
tomary proprieties of society with great con- 
tempt. She married Rocca, an officer, who 
had seen a good deal of service—a very fine 
looking fellow—with a large sear fron ‘a 
sabre wound, on his face, but not otherwise 
remarkable. 

At Geneva, the writer’s family visited 
Huber. He had been blind from his seven- 
teenth year, at which early age had’ been 
formed a passionate attachment to a young 
lady, whose friends opposed the union. 
But when he lost his sight, and all hopes of 
recovering it were abandoned, the noble 
girl determined nothing should separate 
them ; and, resisting the opposition of her 
family, as soon as she was of age, she mar. 
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this eomfort,, Her affection for him found 
a oo resaurces of enjyyment. During 
the, wars,,she stuck pins of different sizes 
Mpon, paper, ,and traced with him the cam- 
psigns, She contrived a little machine to 
enable him .to write. She modelled, in re- 
lief, the neighbourhood of their residence 
for miles around. Huber’s taste had led 
him to Natural History, and even in this 
pursuit she facilitated and promoted his 
wishes. She read indefatigably to him 
books on the subject, and, particularly, such 
as regarded bees. Under his direction, she 
examined, with a microscope, the several 
parts of the bee ; and, through her eyes, he 
was finally enabled to draw up his very 
curious history of the bee, which is very 
highly and deservedly valued. “ If I had not 
been blind,”’ said he, “ Ishould never have 
known the happiness love is capable of pro- 
ducing. My wife, too, is always young, 
fresh, and lovely —that is something.” 

At Navarre, the country seat of the Em- 
PEOSS, in the neighbourhood of Evreux, the 

auther found Madame Gazani, who held 
a e office of reader to the Empress. This 
lady. was a Genoese, the daughter of a public 
dancer. _Buonaparte had seen her in Italy, 
and was so enchanted with her beautiful 
figure, that he undertook to provide for her 
and her husband, and she was accordingly 
placed, to save appearances, on the Em- 
press’s establishment. The ladies of honour 
refused to associate—she appealed to the 
Emperor, and he insisted on their receiving 
her. But he resisted her blandishments. 
Two months after her arrival, fearing, says 
the writer, she was getting too great a hold 
upon him, he came suddenly to the Em- 
press—“ Send away Madame Gazani—she 
must go back to Italy.” ** No, Sir, I willkeep 
her near me ; you must not plunge into despair 
a young woman, whom you have torn from 
her duties. I shall myself soon, perhaps, be 
as unhappy as she (there were already whis- 
pers of the intended divorce). We shall 
weep together—she will understand me—I 
will keep her with me, which will certainly 
prevent your Majesty meeting with her.’’— 
** Well, 2s you please, but let me see her 
no more.”” The Empress, afier her divorce, 
is. represented as finding consolation in the 
society of this lady—as one who had the 
same feelings for her husband as herself. 
This is.really a very droll story, and could 
have entered into the head of nobody but a 
young French girl. The nonsense of 
modern sentiment, among ourselves, siews 
at leasi, a little more healthy vigour. 

Of Maria Louise, it is observed, no one 
phrase, or sentiment, was ever quoted, 
which jshews distinctly there was really 
nothing to quote. Her conduct in 1814 
suiliciently measures the extent of her sen- 
sibilities. 

Several, music composers are spoken of. 
Paesiello once said, singing required taking 
a, hundred parts—ninety-nine voice, and 
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one skidl. .How many are singing without 
any voice, and yet think they are doing ad. 
mirably. Napoleon once made some. te- 
marks to Cherubini on his. music, as being, 
probably, too learned. ‘‘ General,’ said he, 
(it was in the time of the Consulate)—* do 
you win battles—that is your business ; leave 
mine, about which you know nothing, to 
me.’’ Napoleon never forgot this rudeness ; 
and long after, peremptorily refused Mehul, 
who wished to associate Cherubini with him- 
self in the office of maitre de chapelle—“ do 
not name him—I cannot bear him.”’ 

“ Science, science, nothing but science— 
that is all you give us,’ said Napoleon, to 
Mehul; “of grace, gaiety, melody, you 
French know no more than the Germans.”” 
Marsollier and Mehul got up a little plot. 
Mehul composed a new piece. Marsollier 
presented it as a charming thing he had 
just received from Italy. The Consul en- 
gaged to be present at the first ance, 
and took Mehul with him. e was de. 
lighted with the music, and exulted over 
Mehul, till the end of the performance, 
when the author was called for, and Mehul 
presented himself. The Consul met. the 
dénouement very well. ‘* Catch me always 
in the same way, and I shall enjoy your 
glory, and my own pleasure.”” Mehul, in 
repeating this story, used to speak of Napo-« 
leon’s astonishment, and the sort of hesita- 
tion which preceded the compliment. 

The old story is here repeated, and from 
the mouth of Josephine, of the prophecy 
given by the old negress. It was in these 
terms. ‘* You will marry very soon, and your 
marriage will be happy. You will beeome 
a widow, and then—then you will be queen 
of France; you will spend some glorious 
years, and then you will perish in a com- 
motion.’’ In prison, with other royalists, 
she heard of Beauharnois’ death, and the 
prophecy seems then to have seized her. 
The ninth thermidor came—* I am not guil- 
lotined yousee—I shall be queen of France.” 
When relating these things to her suite, at 
Navarre, she said, ‘‘ This is exactly the pro- 
phecy. The end troubles me. I am here 
calm and retired; I concern myself with 
no public matters—I do all the good I can, 
and so I hope I shall die in my bed. It is 
true, Marie Antoinette”’—here she stopped, 
and her attendants hastened to change the 
conversation. 

The mention of the guillotin reminds us 
of what is said of the inventor. M. Ciuillo- 
tin, an intelligent physician, invented it 
about two years before the revolution, to 
abridge the sufferings of criminals.. It was 
seized by the revolution to accelerate the 
dispatch of the unfortunate. “I knew 
him,” says the writer, “in his old age 
—he could never console himself for the in- 
voluntary stain upon his name. His vener- 
able figure bore the impression of deep 
sorrow, and his hair, perfectly white, attest- 
ed his sufterings. He wished to relieve, and 
he contributed to destruction.” Had execu. 
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tions’ been Jess rapid, the people had been 
sooner fatigued with what they ran to as to 
spectacles. 

Madame Tallien separated from Tallien, 
and was married to the Prince de Chimaye. 
** She will always be Madame Tallien, ne- 
vertheless,” said Tallien. “ That name will 
always be more conspicuous then Princess 
de Chimere.” 

The style in which the Empress lived at 
Navarre, was, in the highest degree, splen- 
did. ‘Twenty-two tables were kept, which 
seems, at length, to have distressed her, and 
by an effort, they were reduced to sixteen. 
On the birth of the King of Rome, she 
gave a magnificent entertainment to the citi- 
zens of Evreux ; and, on her return to Mal- 
maison, had an interview with Napoleon. 
The Empress received him, par une dilica- 
tesse digne d’elle, in the garden. They sat 
together, in view of the windows, but at too 
great a distance to be heard. On parting, 
the Emperor kissed her hand, and Jose- 
phine, dhvbtgh the day, appeared well con- 
tent with the interview, regretting only her 
inability to do anything for this heureux de 
la terre. 


Present State of the Tenancy of Land, 
by L. Kennedy, and T. B. Granger. 1828. 
—Customs are local things, and, in all 
parts of the world, are found to be of equal 
force with written laws, and often control- 
ling them. Any one, of course, would be 
apt to think that, on the matter of tenancy, 
there was one law for the whole kingdom ; 
and that what was not determined by law, 
was arranged by specitic agreements between 
landlord and tenant. But there are scores 
of things, with which neither general laws, 
nor specific agreements have anything to 
do, and which depend, wholly, on local cus- 
tom. The period of entrance upon a farm 
is fixed on custom, and varies in different 
counties, and even in different parts of coun- 
ties. what, again, the outgoing tenant 
shall leave, and the incoming take—the cir- 
cumstances in which either party shall have 
an option—in some places the out-goer is 
entitled to the coming crop, and in others 
not—sometimes the in-comer is allowed to 
plough the land before possession, and, in 
others, not, or subject to the caprice, and, 
probably, sulkiness of the out-goer; and 
may, by possibility, be prevented from get- 
ting a crop for eighteen months, &c. These 
things, which are everywhere regulated by 
custom, it is of importance to landlords and 
farmers to be acquainted with ; a book of 
reference, for the whole country, seemed, to 
the compilers, a work of utility, and they 
have, accordingly, supplied one. Every 
county is carefully gone over, and the gene- 
ral customs of tenancy stated—accompanied 
with a slight sketch of the surface—the pro- 
ductions, soils, manures, and systems of 
cropping. 

‘To these statements—which have plainly 
their use; and not merely to the farmers 
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and landlords, also, ta men of inquiry, 
whose object boy understand thoroughly 
the state and condition of the country, 
though such knowledge may not immedi- 
ately touch their interests, or be directly 
convertible to practical purposes—is prefixed 
a very long dissertation upon what may be 
termed Agricultural politics. The authors, 
we presume, are surveyors, and the interests 
of the landlords, who, of course, are their 
employers, it is natural for them to consider 
of the first importance. Accordingly, in 
discussing these matters, they are advocates 
for Corn Protecting Duties, on the grounds, 
mainly, of the great burdens which press 
upon the land—tithes, rates, taxes, roads, 
&ec., but which, really, seem scarcely to 
afford any pretenee ; and we venture to re- 
commend to the authors, if they have any 
desire to be corrected, supposing them 
wrong, a perusal of Captain Potter’s recent 
pamphlet. 

There, are, however, some points very 
well urged—first, upon landlords, to give 
leases to their tenants, if for nothing 
to insure justice to the land—to exert them- 
selves to relieve the out-going and in-com- 
ing tenants from annoying and injurious 
practices—and next upon the farmers, to 
rescue the miserable labourer from parochial 
dependence, and abolish the practice of 
paying labour out of the rates. The prodi- 
gious difference of cultivation in the north, 
and south, they attribute, mainly, to the 
difference in the customs of tenancy. In 
the northern counties leases are general ; 
the new comer is not shackled by being 
compelled to take what he does not want, 
and his capital is thus more at his com- 
mand. To this, also, they trace the increase 
of the poor rates, for it is observable these 
two things go together—the tenant is crip- 
pled at the outset, and, with his capital 
locked up, he is driven to encourage the 
parochial system—the consequence of which 
is, the labourer is degraded, the farmer em- 
barrassed, and the /and beggared. 


The Anglo-Irish, 3 vols, 12mo., 1828.— 
This is a pleasant vehicle for the discussion 
of Irish affairs, and, obviously, the produc- 
tion of a man who knows what he is talk- 
ing about. The object is to correct the 
existing prejudices against the Irish—the 
old native Irish, and the old English colo- 
nists. The hero of the tale is the son of a 
peer, who had been an active coadjutor of 
Lord Londonderry, in bringing about the 
Union. The youth himself is born and 
bred in England, in the full fastidiousness 
of English aristocratic feeling, and in con- 
tempt and loathing for everything Lrish in 
manner and sentiment, and above all, Irish 
expression of sentiment. The family are, 
of course, absentees, and the property 
managed by Scotch stewards. Though en- 
tertaining a perfect horror of the Catholics, 
and their Associations, they are politivally 
disposed to Emancipation, in the hope aps 
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ly of quieting’ restless spirits, and, 
Tpaciatly, because they believe the Union 
had been finally consummated with this 
understanding. Lord Londonderry is made 
to say, not that Emancipation was stipu- 
lated, but that the Catholics, and Irish lead- 
ets, were allowed to deceive themselves on 
this point. The panacea for all evils is to 
make the Irish English. The hero of the 
tale is the representative of English and 
Orange prejudices against Ireland. This 
change of sentiment is, of course, to be 
accomplished by the agency of love and the 
ladies. 

At school, and at college—in the streets, 
in the country, he is meeting, perpetually, 
with Irish, and always accompanied with 
something to heighten his disgusts. On his 
father’s death, he is left to the guardianship 
of Lord Londonderry, and a Mr. Keightley, 
a cousin, an Irishman, and descended from 
the early English colonists, who, whether 
Protestant or Catholic, amalgamate well 
with the original, and “ mere” Irish. The 
vulgarity of this guardian, or, at least, his 
obvious disregard of English proprieties, 
revolts the youth, and disgusts him with the 
very name of Keightley. At his first school 
vacation, he goes to visit his sister, then an 
invalid in Devonshire, and under the care 
of the wife of this Mr. Keightley, and his 
younger daughter. This daughter is a very 
extraordinary specimen of Irish vivacity— 
beautiful as a seraph, but her freedoms with 
his sister, are excessively offensive to the 
niceties of his dignity. When at Cam- 
bridge, he again encounters numbers of his 
countrymen, and again receives new dis- 
gusts, and, especially, from their forward 
and bragging manners. Coming to London, 
he dines with Croker, and meets with more 
Trishmen—chiefly those connected with the 
ptess—reporters, editors, leader-writers, 
&c., who were, of course, not likely to efface 
unfavourable impressions. The dinner 
affords an opportunity of shewing up the 
late admiralty secretary, and this is done at 
considerable length, and not unsuccessfully. 
The seéretary is exhibited scribbling in the 
drawing-room, whilst the party are assem- 
bling, a sheet for Murray’s Quarterly— 
talking of one thing, and reviewing another 
—.dleprecating the very natural constructions 
of his guests—no affectation—the impera- 
tiveness of business, Ac. After dinner, and 
at‘table, we find him doing the same thing, 
or something like it—begging the company 
to’ proceed with their conversation—they 
know he can very well follow two trains of 
theaght; and, when going to the drawing- 
room, ‘suddenly recollecting and sending 
fer ‘Ais secretary, to tell him he shall want 
him im ‘the morning, just to go to the Medi- 
térrahean; and beg him to be ready, &c. 
This;it might be supposed, is intended to 
quiz the funny pretensions of the ex-secre- 
tary; but'a great deal of it is evidently sober 
admiration of his extraordinary versatility 
and promptness. 
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The youthful hero now comes into par- 
liament, and arranges for a political career, 
and the acceptance of office. His interview 
with the minister is attended with some un- 
satisfactory conversation, but the conse- 
quences are suddenly broken in upon by a 
little private fracas. He falls desperately in 
love with a married lady, or rather she— 
she is an Irish lady—falls desperately in 
love with him, and he has a narrow escape. 
Irish-like, she precipitates too much—he 
hangs back—her impatience breaks out— 
she bursts into unlady-like violence—flies 
from him and her husband, at once—throws 
herself into the arms of a Methodist preacher, 
and is overtaken by the raving husband (an 
Irishman, of course), who pistols the mise- 
rable preacher ; and then, binding the ma- 
niac wife to the corpse, shoots himself 
through the head. But though the hero (the 
Honourable Gerald Blount—we cannot do 
without his name) thus escapes—it is not 
without being drawn into a duel, in which 
he kills, or rather believes he kills, his an- 
tagonist. 

Luckily the peace of 1814 was just con- 
cluded, and he flies with his second, Cap- 
tain Flood, to Paris, to be out of the way 
for a time. Here, at Pére la Chaise, he 
enters into a conversation with a French 
lady, full of mystery—she knows every: 
thing about him, but he can get no clue for 
her. Napoleon returns ; and Blount, with 
the rest of the English, flies to Brest——sees 
the Pére la Chaise lady’s head, from a 
window—gets up the next morning too late 
for the packet—pursues it in a boat—climbs 
up the ship’s side—misses his hold—catches 
another glance of the lady, and falls into his 
own boat again. The next day he sails in 
another for Bristol—is overtaken by a storm 
—<driven out of his course, and wrecked 
upon the Irish coast. After a marvellous 
escape, he is taken up exhausted on the 
beach—opens his eyes—sees again the fait 
vision—faints—is conveyed to a hut, and 
provided with, he knows not how, proper 
comforts, and a direction to remain quiet 
till the next afternoon. 

Finding, however, to his horror, that he 
is in Ireland, and on his brother’s property, 
his first thought is to get out of it ; and, in 
spite of his unknown friend’s written direc- 
tion, mounts the coach which was passing 
for Dublin. The coachman is an old tenant 
of his brother’s, or his own, turned out by 
the tyranny of the agent; and, while telling 
Blount the story, in a fit of emotion ever- 
turns the coach, and smashes his own thigh, 
and breaks Blount’s arm. To Dublin, how- 
ever, he at last gets, by post, and is confinetl 
at Morrison’s for some time with his broken 
limb. By degrees he is able to-leok! about 
the town, and is, reluctantly enough} cem¢ 
pelled to confess its beauties, By-and-py, 
also, he attends a debate of the ‘Catholic 
Association, and, by a little anadhtonism, 
listens to‘O*’Connell and Shiels is strack by 
the style of their discussions, ‘and somewhat 
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shaken in his. prejudices against the Irish. 

e was, however, on the point of quitting 
Ireland, when, in the company of a Mr, 
Gore, a man in office, an acquaintance, who 
had in London borrowed money of him, in 
a yery Irish off-handed manner, he meets 
with a lady—a daughter, indeed, of Mr. 
Gore’s—who looks very like the Pére la 
Chaise lady ; and is, for some time, by 
little artifices of hers, a good deal perplexed 
—she is, and is not the lady, and the 
reader himself can make little or nothing of 
the matter. His admiration of her keeps 
him in Ireland, but the society of Gore and 
his. friends, thoroughly disgusts him with 
the Orange party, and he is led, step by 
step, to wish to see himself the real Irish, 
His sister is now residing on her own pro- 
perty, in the very neighbourhood of the 
family estates, and of the Keightleys, 
against whom, it has been seen, Blount was 
exceedingly prejudiced, chiefly as being 
Irish, and, as he believes, low Irish. To 
visit this sister he is finally determined, by 
the impulses of the ambiguous lady, who, 


lady, and assures him he will find her at his 
sister's. 

In the coach, which conveyed him to the 
south, he meets with an elderly gentleman, 
and entering into a long and serious discus- 
sion of Irish affairs with him, is argued out 
of some more of his prejudices ; and, on 
taking leave, has reason to believe his con- 
vincer was his old guardian, Mr. Keightley. 
Proceeding now to his sister’s residence, he 
falls into the hands of the Rockites, and is, 
for some time, kept in duranee ; but luckily, 
by his sister’s popularity, and the influence 
of the Captain Rock of the neighbourhood, 
his old acquaintance, the coachman, who 
had overturned him, he is conducted to his 
sister’s, where he is reconciled to the 
Keightleys—introduced to the eldest son, 
who is on the point of marrying his sister, 
and proves to be the person he believed he 
had killed in the duel—and, finally, to the 
Pére la Chaise lady—the original Miss 
Keightley, the beautiful seraph whom he 
had first seen in Devonshire. Intimations 
are given of his future marriage with this 
lady—the death of his brother, by which 
he becomes Lord Clangores—and his final 
and entire conversion on a full knowledge 
of the Irish character. 

With a very considerable knowledge of 
life and manners, instances of ignorance, 
or; perhaps, forgetfulness, occur, which were 
little to be looked for. Mr. Blount talks 
of his delightful rambles at Cambridge, in 

Captain Blount, at Paris, parades, 
im his habitual dress, the uniform of the 
10th Hussars—and, in the year 1814, we 
hear of a purse of sovereigns, &c. 


Memoirs of General Miller, of the 
Peruvian Service, 2 vols, 8vo. 1828. —The 
subject of these memoirs was born about the 
end of the year 1795, and, at fifteen, en- 


tered the British service, in which he.was 
uninterruptedly engaged till the peace of 
1815; having been present at the sieges of 
Cuidad Rodrigo, Badajos, and San Sebas- 
tian, at the battle of Vittoria, and the in- 
vestinent of Bayonne—witnessed the fall of 
General Ross, at Baltimore, and accom 
nied the troops destined to act against 
Orleans. The two following years were 
spent on the continent, partly in a French 
mercantile house; but, disliking the em- 
ployment, and yet unwilling to be idle, and 
the necessity of doing something, probably, 
pressing upon him, he bent his steps tos 
wards South America; and, ag his good 
luck would have it, preferred Buenos Ayres, 
where few, it appears, had gone, to Co. 
lombia, which was overrun with English 
adventurers. Fortunately, he got a favours 
able introduction to Puyrredon, the supreme, 
director, and, within a month, was pre- 
sented with a captain’s commission, and 
directed to join the army, then encamped 
near Val Paraiso, and preparing to assist 
the Peruvians, under the command of San 
Martin. This was in January 1818 ; and, 
through the whole war, to the battle .of 
Ayacucho, which, in December 1824, finally 
secured the independence of Peru, was 
Miller actively employed, by sea and..by; 
land, under Cochrane, San Martin, and 
Bolivar—several times severely wounded, 
and rising, successively, through the grada. 
tions of major, lieut.-colonel, colonel, and 
general of brigade. At the conclusion of 
the war, he was appointed, first, governor of 
Puno, and then of Potosi, in which latter 
office he continued till October 1825, when 
his health failing, and compelling him. to, 
return to Europe, he was presented with 
20,000 dollars—leave of absence for two 
years, and a testimonial of service, couched 
in the most honourable terms, by Bolivar. 
The memoir is written by a brother of. 
the general (the swelling title has something 
unduly ostentatious about it), the details 
of which are collected from his private 
papers, journals, and recollections: the 
writer himself has visited a considerable 
part of the scenes he describes—and contain 
a pretty full account of the war of indepen- 
dence, in the provinces of Rio de la Plata, 
Chili, and Peru—the whole interspersed 
with descriptions of the country, and man- 
ners of the people, and, particularly, with 
accounts and anecdotes of all the leading, 
personages of South America. Though 
little can be said for the skill with which 
the book is constructed, it is a very useful 
one ; for we scarcely know where the de+ 
tails of these wars can be gathered with any 
completeness. Though things are exhibited. 
not in the clearest manner, nevertheless, 
with a little patience and perseveranee, a 
fair and distinct account may be extracted 
for the book is not deficient in fulness 
The author, too, sticks to his business; 
and, whatever he writes, the reader may, be, 
certain it is all about South America «and 
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we assure him, on our own view of the mat- 
ter, he may, with the exception of Co- 
lumbia, get to understand the story, and 
course of the revolutionary war very well. 
He will, perhaps, accept our help. 

The first movement in Chili, was in 
July 1810, when the captain-general, Car- 
rasco, was displaced by Count de la Con- 
quista, who favoured the appointment of a 
janta in September, which acknowledged 
Ferdinand, and its own authority was im- 
mediately recognized by all, high and low. 
During the election of the Congress, which 
assembled in June 1811, an attempt to re- 
establish the old government failed, and the 
ringleader was hot. ‘The Congress itself, 
however, in December, was dissolved by 
the sudden usurpation of the three brothers, 
Carrera, one of whom assumed the supreme 
authority, and exercised it with great cruel- 
ties. The dissatisfaction excited by the 
tyranny of this man, prompted Abiscal, 
viceroy of Peru, to invade Chili, but he was 
successfully resisted by Carrera, aided by 
the patriots, among whom O'Higgins and 
M‘Kenna were conspicuous. About the end 
of 1813, Carrera was ousted, and O’ Higgins 
took the command of the army, and had some 
successes against the Peruvians. At this 
time, Captain Hillyear, of the English navy, 
mediated between the parties, and the 
Peruvians agreed to withdraw ; but, before 
the terms of the treaty could be executed, 
Carrera again got the government into his 
hands: and scarcely was he in possession, 
when intelligence arrived of the Peruvian 
government's refusing to accede to the 
treaty, and of the Peruvian forces being 
close at hand. O'Higgins sacrificed his 
resentments, and united once more with 
Carrera to repel the enemy again. But 
their unlted exertions were this time in 
vain. Osorio, the Peruvian commander, 
carried all before him, and O’Higgins, in 
October 1814, fled with a considerable body 
of emigrants to Mendoza, where San Mar- 
tin was encamped, with the forces of Buenos 
Ayres. Chili was ruled successively by 
Osorio and Marco, with extraordinary seve- 
rity, till San Martin's invasion in the be- 
ginning of 1817. At the time O'Higgins 
fied to him for refuge, San Martin had just 
been inted to the government of Cayo, 
en the frontiers of Chili; and, from that 
moment, he bent all his energies to the 
assembling of a force adequate to the reco- 
very of Chili from the hands of the viceroy 
of Peru. Full two years were spent in pre- 

i for this enterprise ; but, almost 
immediately after crossing the Andes, one 
fortunate battle, that of Cachabuco, gave 
him.the sovereignty of Chili. He, how- 
ever, declined the honour the Chilenos 
would have conferred; and O’Higgins 
was, in consequence, named Supreme Di- 
rectors, Inflamed with success, San Martin 
resolyed to push forward the cause of inde- 
pendence, and carry his successful arms into 
Peru. ..He flew to Buenos Ayres, laid his 
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plans before the government, was furnished 
with some additional troops, and in January 
1818, when Miller joined him, was en- 
camped near Val Paraiso, preparatory to 
his advance upon Peru. 

But just at this period came back, with 
considerable re-inforcements, Osorio, to re« 
invade Chili ; and marching upon the capi- 
tal, was encountered by San Martin and 
O’ Higgins, and finally defeated at the bat- 
tle of Maypo, which fixed (says Miller) the 
destinies of Chili. Fresh assistance was 
required, before he could venture with his 
reduced force into Peru, and he accord. 
ingly returned once more to Buenos Ayres, 
to solicit a new reinforcement. In the 
meanwhile an expedition was dispatched by 
the Chilenos, to intercept some vessels, 
bringing supplies to Peru from Spain, which 
succeeded. This was in January 1819, by 
which time Cochrane arrived, and new ex- 
peditions were planned along the coast, 
especially to Callao, most of which failed, 
but finally one against Valdivia accom. 
plished its purpose. The capture of Val. 
divia, February 1820, the only place of 
strength which had remained in the roya- 
lists’ hands, left San Martin, who had, by 
this time, returned from Buenos Ayres, at 
full liberty to pursue his plans upon Peru ; 
but unluckily, just at this period, broke out 
disturbances in the Plata provinces—Ty- 
caman, Cordova, &c., and San Martin was 
commanded to proceed thither, and bring 
the revolters back to submission. Rese. 
lute, however, not to be diverted from his 
favourite object, he refused obedience—but 
refused on the ground, that such was the 
unsettled state of the government, he knew 
not whom to obey ; and, forthwith—know- 
ing perfectly what he was about—he re- 
signed his command into the hands of the 
soldiers, who, of course, re-appointed him. 

By these several impediments, the libe- 
rating army, as it was now termed, amount- 
ing to 4,500, was unable to embark before 
August (1820). The royalist force in Peru, 
at different points, was calculated at 23,000; 
but the commanders, Laserna, Valdez, 
Penuela, were notoriously not acting very 
cordially together. Landing at Pisco, after 
encountering sundry obstacles, and a variety 
of fortune, in the following May (1821), 
they advanced within two leagues of Lima. 
An armistice was instantly agreed upon, 
and terms of accommodation proposed, 
These, however, were finally rejected by the 
royalists ; and, in July, hostilities re-com- 
menced, and so actively on the part of the 
patriots, that the royalists, finding their 
supplies cut off, were compelled to abandon 
Lima. The capital was immediately seized 
by San Martin, who forthwith declared him- 
self Protector of Peru (August 1821)... At 
Lima he remained with a part of his troops; 
and, while Las Heras was dispatched to 
harass the retreat of the royalists, he took 
possession of Callao, to prevent Cochrane 
seizing the castles, which he was disposed 
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ti Go, fot the exclusive advantage of Chili. 
Covhtane made demands upon Sant Martin, 
which te was either unwilling or unable to 
coniply, and they separated in’ anger, ard 
Cochrane proceeded to California. 

| By this time Lima was heartily sick of 
San Martin, and his unoccupied troops ; 
and, appointing Torre Tegle supremo dele- 
gado, he sailed to Guayaquil, to confer with 
Bolivar, and when they at last met, July 
1822, the meeting was productive of little 
satisfaction. The two eminent leaders could 
come to no agreement—Bolivar insisting 
on uniting Guayaquil to Colombia. Re- 
turning to Lima, San Martin resumed his 
authority ; but in September, the Congress 
assembling, he resigned his office, and being 
honoured with the title of Founder of the 
Liberties of Peru, and a pension of 25,000 
dollars, he finally withdrew from public life, 
ahd going to Europe, settled at Brussels. 

The Congress now appointed an execu- 
tive committee ; and, under the command 
of Alvarado, an expedition was sent to In- 
termedios Puertos, which finally failed at 
all points. A president, Riva Aguero, was 
named (Feb. 1823); and, under his direc- 
tion, another effort was made, with 5,000, 
for the same object, commanded by Santa 
Cruz. In the meanwhile Cantarac, the 
royalist commander, finding sundry things 
operating against the patriots—their recent 
defeats—the unsettled state of Chili—the 
anarchy of the Plata provinces—the misun- 
derstandings of Peru and Colombia—deter- 
mined on advancing again upon the capital. 
Before this, however, could be accomplished, 
3,000 Colombian troops had arrived from 
Guayaquil. Bolivar had been invited—and 
Sucre (a diplomatic agent from Colombia) 
had been appointed Commander-in-chief. 

At the head of not more than 5,000, 
Colombians and all, Sucre conld not ven- 
ture to meet Cantarac, who immediately 
re-entered Lima at the head of 7,000, 
(June 1823). This occupation of the capital, 
however, by Canterac, was of short continu. 
ance. ‘The successes of Santa Cruz, in the 
south, compelled the royalists to muster all 
their strength against him, and Cantarac 
again evacuated the capital ; and, to shorten 
the story, by October, completely destroyed 
Santa Cruz’s army. 

But soon things turned again in favour 
of the patriots. Bolivar—the only man who 
could save them—arrived at Lima, in Sep- 
tember, and was forthwith invested with 
supreme authority, civil and military. His 
first cares were directed to settling the dis- 

tes of the chiefs, which were, at last, 

arranged, by banishing the late 
president—his next to the suppressing a 
Mutiny among the troops. In February, 
1624; he was named Dictator, and the 
Congress dissolving itself, left him absolute. 
His’ whole force was now directed against 
the royalists ; and, with 6,000 Columbians, 
and4,000 Peruvians, the career of success 
was scar¢ely interrupted, up to the battle 
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of Junin, in August y° Wher” 1é “the 
army, under Sucre, he returned to Hima'ts 
attend to affairs on the coast, -and-hasten 
the re-inforcements from Colombia. Sucre 
was ordered to avoid engageménts, but the 
advance of the royalists left him no alterna- 
tive; and, in December, he fought’ the 
decisive battle of Ayacucho, in which the 
viceroy was taken, and after which the 
royalists were no longer able to muster or 
rally again. 

In February 1825, a new Congress was 
assembled, and Bolivar resigned the Die- 
tetorship, and was with difficulty persuaded 
to continue at the head of affairs. In April, 
he set out on a sort of tour of inspection, 
along the coast, to Arequipa—from thence 
to Cuzco la Paz, Puno, and in October to 
Potosi, where Miller received him, and ob- 
tained from him leave of absence, and, as 
has been stated, an honourable testimonial 
of conduct. 

On Bolivar’s return to Lima, some jea- 
lousies arose, and the Peruvians were disposed 
to get rid of the Colombians. Bolivar wished 
to impose on them the code Boliviano. 

The members of the Congress, about to 
assemble on February (1826), were desired 
to submit to Bolivar their qualification; 
they refused—and he threatened to abandon 
Peru. Petitions were got up—the deputiés 
returned home without assembling—he con- 
sented to stay, and was named President 
For Life. 

By this time, affairs in Colombia de- 
manded his presence: for Paez refused to 
obey Santender, the president in Bolivar’s 
absence (Sept. 1826). Once out of the 
country, the party opposed to Bolivar, and 
foreign influence, quickly gathered courage, 
and spoke out. The general feeling was 
the Code Boliviano, and Bolivar himself had 
been forced upon the Peruvians. Elections 
for a new Congress took place, which assems 
bled in June 1827, deposed Bolivar, and 
elected La Mar president. 

To return for a moment to Chili—O’ Hig- 
gins, who, as we have seen, was named 
Supreme Director, after the battle of Co- 
chabucho, continued in that office till June 
1823, affecting, on many occasions, and by 
sundry changes, to give his fellow-citizens a 
constitutional government, til at last, wea. 
ried by the delusions practised upon theft, 
and exasperated by the tyranny, not’ of 
himself, but of his agents, the people*rose 
in tumults, and drove him from his throne 
A Congress followed, and General Freyré 
was elected Director, who finally captured the 
island of Chiloe. In 1826, Freyre resigned 
and Admiral Blanco soon after.: The 
office is now held by General Pinto, a man) 
it seems, of liberal sentiments; and a culti< 
vated mind. 

‘rom Miller’s book, some aceount, als, 
of the changes and progress of Buenos 
Ayres, and Bolivia, or Upper Perit (eon: 
sisting of what were formerly Plata ‘pro. 
vinces) might be obtained, but not with the 
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same authority, or clearness. We shall 
soon have an er of supplying the 
deticiency. 


., .Mollekens and his Times, by T. Smith. 
. 2. vols, 8vo-——Nollekens was one of the 
. most suceessful makers of busts and sepul- 
chral monuments in his day—a dextrous 
and felicitous transferer of likenesses—but 
as little entitled to class with intellectual 
artists of ancient or modern times, as any 
man who ever gained a reputation without 
deserving it. He was indeed a man utterly 
, without. cultivation; with no defined no- 
tions of the principles of his art ; perfectly 
ignorant of its history—insensible to the 
beautiful conceptions of antiquity, and quite 
incapable of ap reciating their superiorities. 
He had no reading in him, or literature of 
any kind—no romance—no poetry —no 
visions; but looking upon his profession as 
a mechanical trade—a business of manipu- 
lation—piqued himself upon his executions 
in the very spirit with which a shopman 
might on his dexterity in packing a parcel. 
A. pains-taking fellow, in short, who was 
able te model what stood before him. Of 
all feeling of the ideal he was totally desti- 
tute—his notion of perfection was limited 
to the production of the truest copy of the 
figure before him. The rule and compass 
did every thing for him. Born and bred 
anong statues and paintings, he had some 
tact in selecting figures and attitudes; but 
his very Venuses, for which he at one 
time gained some celebrity, have all the 
faults of individual nature. His stooping 
Venus has thick ancles—imperfectly formed 
thighs—defective, that is, in the filling up 
of the Greek statues—a bad abdomen—but 
a back of unrivalled beauty—all nicely and 
accurately copied from tlre female who stood 
-hefore him. The toes alone were taken from 
the Venus de Medici—those of his living 
model were of course, like all women’s, crip- 
pled from the compression of tight shoes. 
The history of an artist, is, somebody 
says, the history of his works, but those of 
Nollekens could furnish nothing of any in- 
terest; for they were none of them works of 
fancy or adventure (save only the Venuses 
before alluded to), but pieces made accord- 
ing to order. The character of the man, 
and that was of the coarsest and most sor- 
‘did kind, accordingly supplies the materials 
,of Ais biegraphy. He was nothing but a 
grovelling miser—his whole soul was bent 
upon money-making, and he could not part 
with money even for his own gratification. 
‘He matches Elwes in sordidness, but Elwes 
was a gentleman in manners and cultiva- 
tion, to which Nollekens had no pretension 
whatever. He was low and vulgar without 
redemption — conceited — jealous — suspi- 
cious—detractive—and full of the most 
unmitigated prejudices. Of Flaxman, he 
once said—“* I don’t like him ; he holds me 
wery cheap, and he’s always talking of the 
simple line in the antique; why, he has 
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never been at Rome; he has never been 
over the Alps; he has never been at the tep 
of Mount Vesuvius, where I have washed 
my hands in the clouds: what can he know 
about the matter ? he never stays a minute 
longer than to speak to Smith, when he 
comes into my studio.” 

Nollekens was born in 1737. His father 
and grandfather were painters, aad natives of 
Antwerp. He himself was bern in London, 
and at thirteen placed with Scheewaker, 
then, probably, the best statuary in the me- 
tropolis, and with him he continued for ten 
years, working always, and indefatigably, 
in his vocation, but only working manually 
—doing nething to enlighten or enlarge 
his experienee, nor mixing with any ca- 
pable of supplying his manifest deficiencies. 
The Scheemakers lived grubbingly; and 
Nollekens knew no other mode of life, nor 
ever after regarded any other. He very 
early started for the prizes of the Society of 
Arts, and gained several of them. At 
three and twenty, with the little money he 
had thus acquired, he went to Rome, arid 
forthwith turned his talents to account. In 
conjunction with antiquity dealers, he re- 
stored mutilations, and fitted heads and 
limbs to torsos— bought up terracottas—and 
puffed off modern fabrications—thus gain- 
ing considerable sums—and all the while 
living in the most beggarly style of sordid- 
ness. One hit produced 1,000 guineas— 
a botched Minerva, now at Newby Park, in 
While at Rome, Garrick re- 
cognized him, with—‘* What, are you the 
little fellow to whom we gave the prizes at 
the Society of Arts?’ He employed him 
forthwith to make his bust—Nollekens’s 
first ; and Sterne soon after did the same— 
which brought him into notice. 

On his return to London, he eame quickly 
into full empleyment ; and though still liv- 
ing in the most hugger-mugger style, he 
was known to be wealthy, a holder of stock 
to some amount—a thing so rare among 
artists, that it gave him consideration among 
his fraternity. He was soon admitted into the 
Academy, and patronized by the king. He 
now married a daughter of Welch—a man 
who suceeeded Henry Fielding as a magis- 
trate, and whose name and fortunes are 
familiar to the readers of Johnson’s biogra- 
phers. The lady was the Pekuah of the 
Rasselas, of whom Johnson used to say— 
* Yes, I think Mary would have been 
mine, if little Joey had not stepped in.’’ She 
shared to the full all Nollekens’s propensi- 
ties ; and one of the volumes is half filled 
with specimens of their miserableness. She 
used to walk round Oxford Market, when 
she went to the butcher’s, several times, fo 
give her dog an opportunity of picking up 
scraps, till her purpose was detected ; and 
she was assailed with, ‘here comes Mrs. 
Nollekens and her bull-bitch.’’? Both of 
them had a taste for spices— Nollekens 
pocketed nutmegs at the Academy dinners ; 
and she, when she visited the grecer’s, had 
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always some“ disagreeable flavour in her 
mouth,’’ for which she begged the shopman 
to give her a clove or a bit of cinnamon. 
The dialogues between them are not to be 
toberat el. 

Perfectly unlicked as Nollekens was, 
some of his uncouthnesses are somewhat 
amusing— 

When I was modelling the king’s bust, I was 
commanded to go to receive the king at Bucking- 
ham-house, at seven o'clock in the morning, for 
that was the time his majesty shaved. A‘ter he 
had Shaved himself, and before he had put en his 
stock, I modelled my bust. I sof him down, to 
be even with myself, and the king seeing me go 
about Lim and about him, said to me. ‘‘ What do 
you want?’ I said, “I want to measure your 
nose, The quecn tells me, I have made my nose 
teo broad." 


Wrest was sitting once to Nollekens, when 

the Dukes of York and Cumberland came 
in— 
.“ How’s your father?” asked Nollekens. To 
which the duke, with his usual condescension, 
acds Smith, smilingly informed him the king was 
better. The Duke of Cumberland then asked 
Nollekens, “ Why a man of bis years wore so 
high a toupee to his wig?’ Lostead uf answering, 
Nollekens wished to know why de, the Duke of 
Cumberland, wore those mustakis ? The Duke 
of York smiled, and said, ‘‘ You have it now, 
Cumberland.” 

T remember, says Smith, his once requesting a 
lady who squinted dreadfully, to look a little the 
other way, for then, said he, *‘ I shall get rid of the 
shyness in the cast of your eya;” and to another 
lady of the highest rank, who had forgotten her 
position, and was looking down upon him, he 
cried, “ Don't look so scorney; you'll spoil my 
busto, and you’re a very fine woman ; I think it 
will be one of my best bustos.” 

Once, when modelling the bust of a lady of 
high fashion, Nollekens requested her to lower 
her handkerchief in front ; the lady objected, and 
observed—“Lam sure, Mr, N., you must be suf- 
ficiently acquainted with the general form ; there- 
fore there can be no necessity for my complying 
with your wish.’’ Upon which N. muttered— 
** There is ne bosom worth looking at beyond the 
age of eighteen.” 

Of his entire want of the commonest ad- 
vantages of the commonest education, these 
phrases may sufficiently show—I so¢ him 
down—they went and washed theirselves— 
—arier all, &c. Some specimens of his 
spelling are—yousual—sarvices—jenerly 
(generally )—cou/d (cold )—facis—cupple— 

th sexis—ould mades—lemman—youm- 
mer in his face—chimisters, &c. 

When he was examined before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on the 
Elgin marbles, the following question was 
put—** Do you think that the Theseus is a 
closer copy of fine nature than the Apollo ?” 
* No, I do not say it is a finer copy of na- 
ture than the Apollo.” “ Is there not a dis- 
tinetion among artists, between a close imi- 
tation of nature and ideal beauty ¢”’ “ I look 


wpon them as idcal beauty, and closencss of 
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study from nature.’’ Manifestly he did. not 
know what was meant by ideal beauty - 

Once a lady, with her three daughters; visited 
Mr. N., to shew him the drawings of ber youngest, 
who was a natural genius. Upon his looking at 
them, he advised her to have a regular drawing 
master; “and J ean recommend you one; he only 
lives over the way, and his name is John Varney.”’ 
The lady asked him if be were a man of mind? 
“ Oh, yes,” said N., “he's a clever fellow, one of 
our best: I'll ring the bell and send my maid for 
him; he'll soon tell you his mind,” 


Yet some person of distinction, after sur- 
veying his studio, observed, “ What a mind 
that man must have.’ And Dr. Johnson 
went no farther than—“ It is surprising 
how much ignorance upon points, we find in 
men of eminence.””-— 

Nollekens was once at Burnew’s musieal par- 
ties.—“Dr. Burney,” says he, “I don’t like this 
kind of music; I heard a great deal of it in Italy, 
but I like the Scotch and English musie better."’ 
Dr. Burney, with some degree of irritation, step- 
ping forward, replied, “ Suppose a person to say 
—well, I have been to Rome, saw the Apollo, and 
many fine works, but for all that give me a good 
barber's block.” ‘* Ay, that would be talking like 
a fool,’’ replied the sculptor. 

Of all his female figures, the one with 
the sandal, carved for Lord Yarborough, 
was considerably the greatest favourite with 
the public; but that, on which he chiefly 
plumed himself, was seated with her arms 
round her legs. This was purchased at his 
sale by Lord Egremont, who engaged Rossi 
to execute it in marble, with strict injunc- 
tions to make no alteration. Though de- 
fective in many points, the attitude was a 
natural one, and acquired by mere chance, 
as good attitudes often are, observes Smith. 
The woman from whom it was modelled, 
after standing for some time to Mr. N. for 
parts of a figure upon which he was then 
engaged, was desired to dress; and upon 
her seating herself on the ground, to put on 
her stockings, her posture so pleased the 
sculptor, that he immediately cried—“ Stop, 
don’t move, I must model you as you now 
sit,” &c. i 

In the same way, after a great deal of 
anxiety and trouble about the drapery of the 
king’s bust, and throwing the cloth once or 
twice every day for nearly a fortnight, it came 
excellently weil, by mere chance, from the fol- 
lowing circumstance.—Just as he was about 
to make another trial with his drapery, his 
servant came to him for money for butter ; 
he threw the cloth carelessly over the shoul- 
ders of his lay-man, in order to give her the 
inoney ; when he was forcibly struck with 
the beautiful manner in which the falds 
had fallen ; and he hastily exclaimed, push- 
ing her away—“ Go, go, get the butters’ 
He often said—‘‘ This drapery was the best 
he ever cast for a bust.” 

Half-witted as he was, there was occa- 
sional sharpness even in his replies. Jemmy 
Boswell once met him at the Panthcon. 
** Why, Nollckens, how dirty you go now"! 

iN? 
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I teeclléet when you was the gayest dressed 
méan-ifi the house.”’ » “ ‘Phat’s more than | 
coultl ‘ever say of you,’’ was N.’s reply ; 
“ani certainly,’ adds Smith, “ Boswell 
looked vety badly when dressed; for as he 
seldom washed himself, his clean ruffles 
served as a striking contrast to his dirty 
flesh.”” 

’ My Lond Somebody, with a friend, was 
once sitting to Nollekens, and something 
in the seulptor’s dress excited their smiles— 
which at last he observed—when thrusting 
his thumb into the mouth of the model, he 
impetuously exclaimed — “‘ If you laugh, 
Pil make a fool of ye.” 

- His treatment of his workmen, to whom 
he was indebted for so much of his fame, 
was miserably sordid ; and even of the poor 
girls, who stood for his Venuses—witness 
this expostulation—“ I'll tell his worship 
Collins, in another place, what a scurvy way 
you behaved to young Bet Balmanno yes- 
terday. Why the girl is hardly able to 
move a limb to-day. To think of keeping 
@ young creature eight hours in that room, 
without a thread upon her. or a morsel of 
any thing to eat, or a drop to drink, and 
then to give her only two shillings to bring 
home. Neither Mr. Fuseli, nor Mr. Tre- 
sham would have served me so. How do 
veu think I can live and pay the income 
tar,”’ Ke. ? 


Nollekens was in possession of a set of those 
@xtremely rare engravings, fromthe Aretin sub- 
jects, so often mentioned by print collectors; but 
it so happened, as he was glancing at them one 
day, his confessor came in, who insisted upon 
them being put into the fire, before he would give 
him absolution. I once saw them; and he lent 
them to Cosway, to make tracings from them, 
However, this loan Cosway stoutly denied, which, 
when N. heard, he exclaimed—‘ He’s a d—d 
liar—that every body knows; and I know this, 
that I could hardly get them back again out of his 
hands.’”’ Upon N, being asked how he could, as 
an artist, make uphis mind to burn them, he an- 
swered—“ The priest made me do it.” And he 
was now and then seen to shed tears for what he 
called his folly. He was frequently questioned 
Athusee Where did you getthem, Sir? Whose were 
they? His answer was, “I brought them all 
the way from Rome.” 


But once—this priest being detained by 
the rain, till N.’s dinner time, he sat down 
with him to a pheasant. After dinner, a 
bottle of wine was brought, and N. tak- 
ing one glass with him, dropped asleep. 
-Waking up again, he begged the priest to 
take another— 

“Tank you, Sare, I have a finish de bottel.’’ 
“The devil you have,” muttered N. “ Now, Sare, 
‘as de rain be ovare, | vil take my leaf.” “Well, 
do 30,” said N., who was not only determined to 
let him go without his coffee, but gave strict or- 
ders to the maid not to let the old rascal in again. 
“Do you know,” says he, ‘‘ he ate up all that 
Jarge bird, for he only gave me one wing ; and he 
swallowed all the ale ; and out of a whole bottle 
of wine, I had only one glass.”’ 
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A word or two should be added of Smith 
—the author. He wes himself a pupil: of 
Nollekeas—had known him all his life, and 
had expected some considerable share of his 
enormous wealth ; but was finally cut off 
with the appointment of executor, and 
£100. The great mass of the accumula- 
tions fell, perhaps accidentally, to Douce, 
who, in conjunction with a Mr. Balme, 
was appointed residuary legatee; and on 
Balme’s death, was coupled with Beechey 
and Smith, in a new appointment of, exe- 
cutors—and no mention of residuary lega- 
tees. Out of his recollections, Smith of 
course will get a trifle. He is now keeper 
of the prints and drawings in the British 
Museum—a hunter up of modern antiqui- 
ties—very curious about the residences of 
persons formerly distinguished—especially 
about St. AMartin’s Lane and Covent Gar- 
den—much of which he has sprinkled 
over the volumes—“ and has enough to 
fill two volumes, containing,’? he says, 
“some curious collections towards the his- 
tory of that most frequented of parishes, 
which he hopes, with the blessing of health, 
ard continuance of memory (for the pos- 
session of which organ, the friendly Dr. 
Spurzheim has given him some credit—but 
what does he want with memory, when the 
collections are already made ?) to live to See 
published.”” The reader sees what he has 
to expect. 

These volumes, on the whole, will very 
well match with the recent memoirs we 
have had from the theatre. The tone is 
precisely in unison with them from begin- 
ning to end. The greater part of the se- 
cond velume is occupied with sketches of 
cotemporary sculptors and painters—and we 
had marked several scraps—some of them 
remarkable enough—but we cannot find 
room. Fuseli’s repartees, though oeca- 
sionally smart, are rather rude and rough 
than well pointed. 


A New System of Signals, by which 
Colours may be wholly dispensed with; 
Illustrated by Figures, and a Series of 
Evolutions ; describing ina Familiar Man- 
ner the General Movemenis of a Fleet. 
By Rear Admiral Raper, London, Saun- 
ders and Ottley.—This work has excited 
in us, and will, too, in our readers, unusual 
surprise. In the first place we are asto- 
nished that a British admiral, employing 
his abilities and experience, when unoccu- 
pied in the active duties of his profession, 
should find any difficulty in obtaining an 
immediate and thankful attention to any 
suggestions for the benefit of the naval 
service he may please to communicate to 
the admiralty. Admiral Raper, an expe- 
rienced and distinguished officer, has to 
apply, year after year, for a hearing. In 
1815, the gallant officer says :—~ 

I showed my system on this priaciple toa dis- 
tinguished flag officer, then a Lord of the Admi- 
raity, whose talents are still in the remembrance 
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of the service and of hie friends. _He thought so 
favourably of it, that, having suggested one or 
two alterations, which I effected to his satisfac- 
tion, he directed me to deliver it to the President 
of a Committee of Officers then engaged on sig- 
nals ; but it was returned to me in afew days with- 
out its having been even taken into consideration | 
a circumstance I have since had occasion to recaj 
to the recollection of Lord Melville. “ 

In 1822, another distinguished flag officer kindly 
offered to recommend it to Lord Melville, as an 
acquisition to the service; but here I was again 
disappointed, on receiving it some months after 
wards from Vice-Admiral Sir George Cockburn, 
who informed me that the Board had no inten- 
tion of changing the signals then in use, 

In 1825, I obtained permission to see the sig- 
nals then in use, which had been adopted in }815> 
and after having carefully examined them, I 
again transmitted my system to the Board of Ad- 
miralty, and pvuinted out the numerous advan- 
tages it possessed over those signals ; and farther 
represented, that as my code required less than 
half the number cf flags aud pendants, an impor- 
tant economy would result fiom the adoption 
of it. 

On that occasion their lordships honoured me 
with a letter of thanks, and my code, together 
with two others, composed also by admirals, was 
submitted to a committee of flag officers, one of 
whom, after having had our signals under his 
examination for about a month, resigned his seats 
and gave in a code of his own,* 

As soon as the deliberations of the Committee 
were terminated, I addressed a letter to the Board 
of Admiralty, requesting to be informed whether 
or not my code had been adopted; I received for 
answer, that no one code had been adopted, but 
that the Committee were directed to select from 
the several propositions such as might form the 
best general system of signals. In a subsequent 
etter, I was informed that no part of my code had 
been selected for adoption; and that the only 
point of coincidence between my code and the one 
reeommended for adoption was in a single signal ; 
viz. the use of the ball to direct the distant signals 
to be employed ; and that the use of this ball had 
suggested itself to their lordships, and, they be- 
lieved, to some members of the Committee, without 
reference to my proposition. 

This use of the ball is explained in the general 
view, facing page 1; it has always formed a 
striking peculiarity of my system; it had already 
been submitted to the same Members of the Board 
of Admisalty in 1522; and in testimony of its 
utility I must add, that an emixent flag officer on 
seeing it, for the first time, in my code, declared 
to me thatit was an improvement which had been 
always much wished for by Lord Nelson. 

As soon as I was informed that it was adopted 
for the service, I urged my pretensions to the 
merit of the discovery ; and on subsequently re- 
questing to be informed of their lordships’ deci- 
sion on my claim, I received for answer, that they 
did not consider that point of such importance to 
His Majesty’s service as to require them to enter 
into any investigation as to whom the priority of 
invention belonged, or of any particular mode of 
its application. 





* «* Myself in counsel his competitor."—Shaks- 
peure. Epirek, 
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Such unworthy treatment, savouring as 
little of personal justice as of true patriot- 
ism, or public duty, arouses the indignation 
of the worthy offieer, and compels him, in 
his own defence, to take out a patent, ‘in 
order to ensure to himself the merit of an 
invention, which had been the result. of many 
years’ assiduous application.” 

The improvements in .our navy have 
been few, and those. very slowly adopted. 
The causes are numerous. Some are known, 
and others remain veiled in the mysteries 
of a public office. Among the causes is 
this glaring error, Every mechanical im- 
provement, adapted to the navy, is sub- 
mitted te a trie, or a board, of superannuated 
old military engineer officers. We beg to 
inform our readers that, however efficient 
that splendid corps is, in performing all the 
arduous duties of military engineering, that 
it by no means follows that the officers are 
really engineers, or have a profound know- 
ledge of those philosophical mechanics which 
such a board should have. Another cause 
is the general ignorance of natural philo- 
sophy, on which every improvement must 
be founded, among officers of every deno- 
mination ; so that when an improvement, 
built on the truest philosophical principles, 
is proposed, it is a mere chance if it is,um- 
derstood, and a yet greater odds if it. be 
adopted. The Barbarie method of mea- 
suring tonnage, pursued with blunder- 
headed perseverance, has been one cause of 
the injuries which the proprietors of our 
mercantile navy have suffered, and are suf- 
fering. Until the scientific method, intro- 
duced by Chapman into Sweden, is fol- 
lowed by us, our mercantile navy must be 
inferior in construction to those countries 
who take science for their guide. The 
gunnery of the navy is yet in a very back. 
ward condition, and the carriages of the 
guns as rude as in the days of Elizabeth. 
All those ships’ companies, which have been 
distinguished for the accuracy and rapidity 
of their firing, were indebted to the skill 
and knowledge of their respective captains, 
and not to the Admiralty, for either a system of 
scientific rules, or for powder to practice the 
men. If our limits would permit us, we 
could greatly extend our observations on 
this subject, so deeply interesting to the 
country ; if an opportunity offers, we shall 
consider ourselves in readiness to enter yery 
fully into the matter. 

Now to the work under our observation. 
Admiral Raper, in common with every 
other naval man, is aware of the great im- 
portance of ships communicating with each 
other; and, being acquainted with the im- 
perfect method now pursued in our navy, 
has offered a more easy, comprehensive, 
and perfect method than has yet been made 
known. The chief improvement, a. very 
great one, though very simple, is in super- 
adding forms to colours. In the present 
inyperfect system, colour only is used.so 
that when the distance is too great, or 
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the atmosphere too unfavourable to dis- 
tinguish colours, there are no means of 
communicating intelligence. If we could 
laugh at such absurdity as the following, 
we would, but it is too contemptible even 
to smile at. In the old system, there is a 
signal, consisting of colour only, to inform 
a ship, which has made signals, that their 
signal is not visible! Where such absur- 
dity originated we leave the admiralty to 
determine. 

The chief framer of the system, now in 
use, was Sir Home Popham.* The errors in 
this system are palpable and numerous, 
and have called on the attention of the 
Board of Admiralty more than once for im- 

rovement. The principal objections are— 

st, the blended use of numerals and /et- 
ters, which cause a superfluity of flags, 
which must create confusion and delay :— 
2d, the making signals of a negative import 
follow affirmative. Thus, “ Can come up 
with the chace”—“ Cannot come up with 
the chace”—* In condition to renew the 
action, 2, C, D,”— Not in condition, 
2, C, E.”—3. In using interrogatories, nu- 
meral, and orthographical flags. Besides 
these glaring faults, there are many more 
of miner importance, all of which have 
been avoided by Admiral Raper. 

As we before remarked, the system pro- 
posed by Admiral Raper, consists, princi- 


pally, in superadding form to colour. It _ 


Seems to us, from the author’s own ana- 
lysis af his system, that colours are actually 
superfluous. First, we have a complete 
series of numeral flags, each numeral de- 
noted by some specific colour ; thus, No. 1, 
red, with a white cross, and so on. Next, 
a series of pendants, indicating, in the same 
way, the numerals, substitutes, &c. Then, 
we have the great improvement, a combi- 
nation of flags, and pendants, of different 
forms, which indicate the numerals, sub- 
stitutes, &c. Now it is clear that, if by 
these combinations any signa/ can be made, 
there is no need of colour. This combina- 
tion enables ships to communicate with 
each other, when colour is not to be dis- 
tinguished, and, consequently, when it can 
be distinguished the communication must 
be yet more easy. We, therefore, at once, 
say, that the gallant admiral is not aware 
of all the benefit he has conferred on the 
navy. Hehas completely shewn the inzti- 
lity of making colour a means of receiv- 
ing, or communicating intelligence. 

he importance of this discovery can 
only be fully appreciated by naval men. 
The saving, during war, in particular, 
would be considerable, and the labour of 
working signals materially diminished. 

e may now offer a few observations on 
the combinations of colours hitherto used by 
the navy. The prismatic colours only 

* A mew code nas lately been issued to the 
navy; but as it appears to differ only in a slight 
degree from that of Sir H. Popham, it is plain 
that the system still pursued is that introduced 
by the above-mentioned officer. 
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should have been used, as all mixtures vary 
materially, aecording to the mediwm through 
which they are seen. [lags pierced with 
other colours, must, at a moderate distance, 
become indistinct ; those crossesl are liable 
to the same objections; others composed of 
colours, which, by becoming blended from 
different tints, must create doubt. Al 
these are serious errors, and their effects 
must have been often felt, and that, per- 
haps, in trying situations. The substitu- 
tion of combinations of forms sweeps, at a 
single stroke, all these evils into the deep, 
Where forms only are used, the flags may 
be all lighter (in weight), a point of iniport- 
ance when blowing hard, or: when . great 
celerity is required. The two colours best 
discerned on the ocean are white and black. 
White has rather the advantage in clear, 
fine weather. Black can be seen at dush, 
or in dark cloudy weather, better than any 
other; and, therefore, we think that all 
the bunting used in the navy for signals, 
should be either black or twhite—we should 
prefer the former. There should always be 
on deck two sets of signals, one much 
smaller than the other, which ought to be 
used in port, in fleets, during fine weather, 
and by ships, in blowing weather, when 
near enough for the forms to be distin- 
guishable. 

We observed that the interrogative flags, 
and pendants, were superfluous—the ad- 
miral removes in a masterly and simple 
observation, all the difficulties which might 
be apprehended from the want of them. 

As certain combinations are assigned to the ex- 
elusive use of the Admiral, if a ship of the fleet 
employs any one of them in his presence, with or 
without her own distinguishing pendants, it be- 
comes at once Interrogative; and the same argu- 
ment applies to the signals assigned to the use of 
the ships of the fleet when employed by the Ad. 
miral, Thus, for example, the signal which sig- 
nifies, ‘I can come up sith the chase without 
parting company,” when addressed by the Admi- 
ral to a ship in chase, demands of the chaser 
whether he can come up with the chase without 
parting company. 

By this means, the whole of the signals are ren- 
dered interrogative without employing an addi- 
tional symbol; and thus Interrogation, when 
colours fail, which has never before been practi- 
cable, is expressed by the distant signals with the 
same facility as any other communication. 


Another improvement must not be passed 
over unnoticed—that of uniting specific 
combinations with specific purposes. Thus, 
a triangular flag, over or under a flag, in- 
dicates distress. For example, a triangular 
flag over Flag No. 1, means, “* The ship on 
fire ;’’—-over No. 2, “* No hope of extin- 
guishing the fire’’-—over No. 3, “ Not ina 
condition to renew action.”’ It is clear, 
that in such circumstances, simplicity of 
communication is of vital importance. 

We shall not presume to speak of the 


tactical part of the work, which refers to 


the evelutions of flects. It would net in- 
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terest our readers, and it could not be ex- 
plained accurately, and in detail, without 
engraved diagrams. We can only say, that 
they appear to us excellent. 

We are conscious that the foregoing re- 
marks are rather desultory and general, and 
we have made them so on purpose, since a 
dry dissertaticn on telegraphic communica 
tions, could not have interested our readers, 
or conveyed the kind of information we are 
desirous of giving. Enough has been said 
to shew the importance of the subject, to 
point out the absurdities and evils of the 
existing method, and to demonstrate the 
great improvements of Admiral Raper’s 
system ; and we now terminate our obser- 
vations, by congratulating the navy, and 
the nation, on the publication of this im- 
portant work, in which a complicated sub- 
ject is treated with perspicuity, and ex- 
pressed with an elegance of diction, and 
correctness of collocation, not often found 
in the lucubrations of the “ University 
bred” practised writer, and which demands 
the immediate attention of the Admiralty, 
and the support of every naval ofticer, who 
can feel for the victim of the slights and 
impertinencies of office, and appreciate im- 
provement in his high profession. 


Life in India. 3 vols. 12mo. 1828.— 
The great business of life in India, as well 
as elsewhere, in the world of novels at 
least—ay, and in the world of realities too 
—is still to be matching and marrying. In 
England, the ladies must wait and watch, 
but in India, they are snapped up at once, 
and the connubial knot is tied with a ce- 
lerity proportioned to the speed with which 
death steps in to loosen it again. No where 
in the world is it less “ indissoluble.”’ 

The passengers of an Indiaman consisted 
principally of Colonel Howard, of the India 
service, his two nieces, the Miss Percys, 
charming girls both, full of wisdom and 
virtue, and two other young ladies, one a 
Miss Hume, still wiser than they—pru- 
dence, indeed in her own person—and a 
Miss Panton, a lively girl, and a little of 
the giddiest—returning to their friends, 
and all of them under the care of Colonel 
Howard. Besides this party, there were 
two or three other ladies—a few officers, 
whose leave of absence had expired—and of 
course a batch of writers and cadets. Long 
before they reach the Cape, one of the offi- 
cers, a Captain Bently, and the youngest 
Miss Percy, are deeply smitten with each 
other; though no formal declaration takes 
place ; at the Cape appears a Mr. Fortescue, 
who also seems a little struck with the 
eldest; and Miss Panton loses no time in 
flirting with any body who will flirt with 
her. Between the Cape and Ceylon they 
are overtaken, and taken—it was in time 
of war—by a French frigate, the Captain 
of which, as if he had been the Grand Sig- 
nior himself, insists upon all the ladies, to 
the exclusion of the gentlemen—the dis. 
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tress of Colonel Howard, and, of course, 
the distraction of Captain Bently—being 
taken on board his own ship, though he had 


really no manner of accommodation for 
them. Scarcely were these luckless’dam- 


‘ sels on board, than an English ship of force 


comes in sight, and recovers the captured 
vessel ; but the French frigate, without loss 
of a moment, claps all sail to, and escapes ; 
and, after cruising about for a time, lands 
the ladies at the Isle of Bourbon, where, at 
length, a cartel of exchange arrives, and 
after getting new rigged, and a few female 
comforts about them again, they finally 
reach the Hoogley and their friends. 

In the meanwhile, however, Coloncl 
Howard and Captain Bently had been dis- 
patched to the Nepaul war; but a Mrs, 
Russel, a relative of the colonel’s, a leader 
of fashion at Calcutta, introduces the Misses 
Percy to India life. Mr. Russel is in the 
civil service, and keeps a large establish- 
ment, gives gay parties, and visits the go- 
vernor ; and the splendid interior of go- 
yernment-house is thrown open in magni. 
ficent fetes. Opportunities are seized of 
alluding to, and explaining native customs, 
such as suttees—the scape bull—exposure of 
female infants, &c. The business of match- 
making is indefatigably pursued by all par- 
ties from the very moment of landing. 
Miss Eliza Percy—she, of course, thinks of 
nothing but Captain Bently, and: searches 
the Gazettes for the killed and wounded. 
Mr. Fortescue re-appears from the Cape, 
and in the midst of his marked attentions 
to the elder Miss Percy, suddenly becomes 
mysterious, and almost shuns all approach 
to her. Miss Hume, though a very grave 
young lady, is speedily caught up by a 
countryman, a Major Melville ; and Miss 
Panton, though thinking now and then 
about West, one of her shipmates, accepts 
the proposals and the pearls of a Mr. Mar- 
riot, the resident of Cawnpore, mainly be- 
cause his are the first offers. Dispersions 
now take place; first, Mrs. Melville goes 
with the Major up the country—then Mrs. 
Panton accompanies the resident to Cawn- 
pore; and very soon Captain Bently gets 
wounded, gets well, gets leave to come to 
Calcutta, gets Eliza Percy’s consent and the 
Colonel’s, gets married—and then, also, 
proceeds northward, accompanied by his 
wife and her sister Charlotte, who Jan. 
guishes—F ortescue is more and more mys- 
terious, more and more irresistible—more 
and more withdrawing. 

Captain Bently and the two sisters— 
Charlotte in a separate boat—are now 
pulled up the river, and all the perils, 
which that turbulent and unruly stream can 
fling in the way of passengers, are encoun- 
tered, and poor Charlotte, but for the very 
timely and most unexpected appearance of 
Fortescue, must have become food for thé 
sharks. What brought Fortescue there ? 
He was on his way to Cawnpore, where a 
very lamentable affair had just occurred. 
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The resident, jealous, or at least suspicious, 
of his giddy wife—at least not well pleased 
with her levities—had provoked her, by 
some-very..reasonable expostulations, to fly 
into, the arms of West, her old shipmate, 
who, molnckily happened to come in the 
way, in a manner forced the poor man 
to take her with him. The astounded Cor- 
nuto sunk under the shock, and the fury of 
his feelings, and the fervours of the climate, 
conspire in a few days to send him to the 
grave. Fortescue was ordered to take his 
duties. 

But Mrs. Marriot’s violence produces 
more miserable consequences, and some 
which eventually pressed heavily upon her 
friends. West had the charge of some 
treasure for the Nepaulese army, and through 
her waywardness he neglects to keep a good 
look out; and Omeer Sing, a celebrated 
Pindaree, surprises the party, and gets pos- 
session of the rupees. In despair West 
blows out his brains, and for some time 
Mrs. Marriot is heard of no more. Omeer 
Sing must be pursued; and Major Mel- 
ville, unluckily—nobody else being at hand 
—though an employment somewhat below 
his rank—is despatched for the purpose of 
overtaking the plunderer, and is thus sepa- 
rated from his newly-married lady. Omeer 
Sing. is like an eel, perpetually slipping 
from the Major’s grasp, and at length com- 
pletely baffles his pursuer. Extraordinary 
exertions soon affect the Major’s health, and 
he is taken seriously ill, but getting a little 
better, he hastens to return to his wife. On 
the road he relapses, and the miserable wife, 
alarmed by the delay, sets out to ascertain 
the cause, and meets him within a day or 
two’s march, just in time to receive his last 
breath. The attendants of both were all 
Hindoos, and of course fly from the pollu- 
tion of death; and the poor forlorn lady is 
left to dig with her own hands a hole in the 
sands, and bury the body. In a state of 
raving insanity she is at length found by a 
neighbouring indigo-planter, and by dint of 
kindness and good nursing is brought back 
by degrées to her senses; and in the same 
house ‘finds the now miserable Mrs. Marriot, 
to whom she endeavours zealously to mi- 
nister relief, physical and spiritual ; but she 
is still self-willed, and, in an act of violence, 
— a liver abscess, and dies. 

n the meanwhile, Captain Bently is 
commanded to supply the place of Major 
MéWville, and, if possible, seize Omeer Sing; 
and nearly a whole volume is occupied in 


threading the shifts and manceuvres of that 
very subtle and illusive person, who t last 
after the most miraculous escapes, at the 
great fair of Hurdwawe, in the vicinityof 
Delhi, gets pistolled, as well as his coal- 
black steed—another Pegasus—in a con- 
flict, and thus restores Captain Bently to 
his bride. By this time, Fortescue’s myste- 
ries began to clear away. An uncle of his 
had insisted, on his death bed, on a pledge 
to marry his daughter ; and whichever re- 
fused to complete the contract, was to forfeit 
the very ample fortune he bequeathed. -Till 
Fortescue saw Charlotte Percy, he had no 
desire but to marry his cousin, though he 
had not seen her since she was eight years 
of age, and she was now eighteen, the very 
age fixed upon for the marriage. The cou- 
sin had been too young to have a will of her 
own—had acquiesced in the arrangement, 
and was now on her way to India to com. 
plete it. By relinquishing the property, 
Fortescue might have released himself, but 
the lady was coming, and he was of course 
too delicate to hurt her delicacy, though 
dying with love for Charlotte Percy, and 
she, indeed, though he could only guess at 
that, forhim. By the greatest good luck in 
the world, when the young lady came te 
Calcutta, Fortescue was at Cawnpore, and 
before he could return, she found time to 
like somebody else; and promptly taking 
her own measures, she wrote to her cousin, 
and frankly telling him she liked another, 
resigned her claims to him and the pro- 
perty. This was a charming solution of all 
embarrassments ; he flies to Charlotte, ex- 
plains, and is accepted on the spot. Cap- 
tain Bently returns from his irksome ser- 
vice; and Mrs. Melville has a charming 
little boy, which gives her something to 
love, and she is comparatively happy—along 
with every body else connected with them— 
as happy as a residence in India—in the 
Upper Provinces—remote from European 
society—with the augmenting uncertainties 
and vicissitudes of such a country — cam 
suffet them to be. 

Though understanding, no doubt, the 
country, and the scenes, and the society, 
which the writer undertakes to describe, it 
is scarcely possible for any thing in the 
shape of a story to be less fixing. Never- 
theless, more is to be learnt of the domestic 
condition of Anglo-Indians in this way, 
than by a score of books of travels, and for 
such a purpose, it is well worth a perusal, 
Omeer Sing occupies too much of the tale. 
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MONTHLY THEATRICAL REPORT. 


THE chief exploit of Drury Lane, during 
the month, has been the production of Mr. 
Knowles’s play of “ The Beggar of Bethnal 
Green.” ft is no pleasure to us to speak of 
the ill success of any man, and it is always 
a matter of regret to speak of the failure of 
an ingenious and industrious writer, who 
must have feelings enough of his own to 
satisfy, at seeing the toil of months undone 
in minutes. 

But even our respect for Mr. Knowles 
goes far to qualify our regret for his failure. 
He ought not to have produced such a 
Drama as “ The Beggar of Bethnal Green.” 
A writer who had the power of speaking 
the language of our established dramatists, 
ought not to have humiliated himself to the 
vulgar babble of this dull performance. If 
he must be a borrower, he ought to have 
borrowed better; and, while the hundreds 
and thousands of extinguished plays lay 
before him, if he would but take the trouble 
to dig them from their cemeteries, he 
should not have fixed his affections on a 
subject that no ability could revive: a story 
of the hovel, common-place, tiresome and 
incapable. Under what impulse “ The 
Beggar of Bethnal Green,” vulgarized by 
our street ballads, and intrinsically one of 
the most stupid and foolish attempts at low 
romance, attracted Mr. Knowles’s attention, 
it is difficult to conceive. But we must 
acknowledge, that nothing could have been 
farther from alleviating any of the insipidity 
of the original, than the present mode of its 
transmission to the Drama. The play 
opened with a display of the extravagant 
admiration of three London apprentices for 
the beauty of the Beggar’s daughter, which 
was succeeded by the appearance of their 
three masters to drive them from the pur- 
suit, which three masters likewise found ‘the 
irresistible nature of her charms, and fell in 
love on the spot, which three again were 
hunted by their wives, jealous of course, and 
delivering the general enchantress up to the 
parish beadle, who, in his turn, felt the force 
of Cupid, let drop his official wrath, and 
followed in the train: the matchless 
mendicant following the persuasion of her 
eyes by the persuasion of her voice, an ex- 
periment’ which was most injudiciously 
urged on that very graceful and popular 
actress, Miss E. Tree, and which for the 
honour of melody, we hope she will be 
advised never to make again. 

This specimen of the pleasantries and 
probabilities of the play was nearly enough 
for the audience, and disapprobation soon 
began to transpire, gently at first, but intelli- 
gibly. The effect of this intimation on the 
actors was so obvious, that thenceforth it 
might be only fair to discharge the author 
of a large portion of his responsibility. In 
the scene in which the dramatic interest 
naturally was to be concentrated, the inter- 
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view of the lovers, one was asleep by the 
author’s will, and the other, the lady, 
seemed to be as completely asleep by her 
own. But in the interval of this somnolency 
on the stage, the audience were fatally 
awoke, and the evidences of their opinion 
were of the most unequivocal order. Mr. 
Made, to whom, by the ill-omened destiny 
of the piece, the task of explaining the emo- 
tions of the lovers, sleeping and awake, was 
confided, declaimed at such intervals as he 
could, with much more industry than effect, 
and the uproar of the theatre at length put an 
end to one of the most unaccountable scenes 
of love-making, that was ever presented 
since the invention of slumber. 

Mr. Cooper, then relieved of his passion 
and his age, came forward to propitiate the 
audience, and by his respectful and well 
expressed address, obtained a reprieve for 
the child of his adoption. But the public 
mercy had no more healing effect upon the 
play, than upon other culprits. Scene after 
scene prolonged its existence only to ineréase 
its sins, and the curtain fell in the midst 
of decided condemnation. Mr. Cooper, on 
his return to announce the next night’s 
performance, certainly rather failed of his 
managerial pledge, which had been, that if 
the audience disapproved of his Beggar, he 
should beg no more at that theatre. After 
standing the helpless mark of every species 
of public opinion, he announced the repeti- 
tion of the fallen drama. But a wiser 
council was held behind the curtain, and 
Bethnal Green no more finds its hero upon 
the stage. 

It gives a curious conception of theatrical 
sagacity, to tell, that this play had been 
actually received at both theatres, honoured 
by the undoubting approbation of the 
arbiters of taste in both, and when with- 
drawn from one theatre on account of some 
financial matters, was welcomed, what is 
more to the purpose, paid for, by anticipation, 
at the pr Such is the tale. Not that 
we object in the slightest degree to Mr. 
Knowles’s getting as much for his labours 
as he can; nor to the adoption of the per- 
fectly fair custom of securing an author, at 
least in part, against a failure, in which 
others may be alone to blame. But the 
circumstance is curious still, and would lead 
us to think that in some instances the judges 
of stage authorship are too much enamoured 
of the title page, to put themselves to the 
pain of cooling their passion by dipping into 
the work. 

We trust that henceforth Mr. Knowles 
will turn from the treacherous foundation of 
other men’s building, to some substratum of 
his own. He has hitherto laboured wholly 
and solely upon re-edification. He has 
never ventured, in his boldest attempts, to go 
beyond the brick and mortar limit of some 
mouldering predecessor. His Virginius, 
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William Tell, and Gracchus, have been all 
reconstructions, not copies, for they have 
not soared to the originality of a copy ; they 
have been re-raisings of the fallen material, 
in the fallen ‘shape, and on the spot where 
it had fallen. We must reprobate this 
practice, because, were it to go on to the 
world’s end, it would add nothing to our 
mental wealth—it would be but Voltaire’s 
conception realized, of filling one bottle by 
emptying another ; the literary feast would 
be a perpetual réchauffé, growing more 
flavourless at every new warming. And the 
vexation at this indolence or inauspicious 
activity, is the more perplexing, when the 
writer is capable of something better. We 
have no doubt that Mr. Knowles could 
invent something of bolder pattern than the 
plot of any tragedy that he has patched, 
since the first wra of his taking the needle 
in‘ hand; and speak in his own person, 
sentiments more natural, worthy of his 
understanding, and suitable to the principles 
of a British subject, than the best raving 
that flourishes in the mouths of the best of 
his heroes, Swiss, Roman,_or Bethnal 
Green. He has more poetry in him, too, 
than he could find in the whole turgid and 
trite vocabulary of the last age of the 
drama; and we earnestly entreat him, as he 
values his reputation, and hopes to efface the 
memory of his mendicant, to apply his mind 
to the straight-forward course of inventing 
for himself, and seeking, in his own feelings, 
the only source of dramatic power which can 
last beyond the crash of the orchestra, or the 
daubings of the scene painter. 

Drury Lane has made a valuable addition 
to its popularity, in Miss Phillips, the new 
tragedian. It is so long since an actress 
of any tragic promise has appeared, that 
this young person has been welcomed with 
lavish panegyric. She undoubtedly deserves 
a considerable degree of public favour. Her 
appearance is advantageous. Her height, 
countenance, figure and movement, are 
suitable to the stage. Her voice has the 
rare and valuable quality of combined soft- 
ness and clearness, and her judgment evi- 
dently leads her to avoid outraging nature, 
the common fault of tragic déLutantes. She 
resembles Miss O'Neil more than any of 
that actress’s crowd of imitators, and her 
performance of Miss O’Neil’s principal 
characters, has exhibited the mental likeness 
no less than the personal. 

To Mrs. Haller, on the stage, or off the 
stage, we have all along objected. The whole 
conception of the character is repulsive and 
unnatural, the passion extravagant, and the 
action improbable. But Sheridan’s skill in 
spurious sentiment—that language which was 
familiar to him through life, and which was 
at once his talent and his disgrace, the 
source of his popularity and his ruin—has 
introduced eloquence and feeling into the 
lips, that in actual society must have been 
stained by grossness or imposture. The 
offence of the guilty wife and mother, is 
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covered by the sorrow, the trials, and the 
surviving affection of the penitent ; and the 
stage wife becomes a model of virtue, where 
society would have stamped her with the 
lowest degradation of a corrupt heart—and 
the stage husband flourishes as a model of 
delicacy, when the true state of the case 
would have branded him as the mark for 
perpetual scorn. 

But Miss O’Neil’s tears, and Miss Phil- 
lips’s, in due succession, subdue the audi- 
ence ; and Mrs. Haller triumphs in renewed 
saintship, and the honours of society. 

Braham, the Atlas, or Colossus of opera, 
alternately, as he bears it on his shoulders, 
or sees it creeping at his feet, has displayed 
his powers, in the old and favourite perfor- 
mances of “ Guy Mannering,” and the 
“ Lord of the Manor.” A new opera, from 
the French, in two Acts, is in preparation, 
of which he is to play the hero, and will, we 
may fairly predict, be the supreme stay. 

French translations are the order of the 
day. Some of the critics are indignant at 
this system of smuggling. But on the true 
principles of political economy, it is folly to 
manufacture the commodity that we can 
buy at less expense. The French farces 
are ready for our use. Why exhaust our 
faculties in producing a home fabric, that 
would, probably, be not half as well re- 
ceived in the market ? Another grand con 
sideration is, also, before us; that, proba- 
bly, not two, out of the two hundred who 
supply this demand, would be capable of 
any other traffic. On the whole, the only 
parties aggrieved are the French scribblers 
themselves, who see their little ingenious 
inventions nightly maltreated on the English 
stage ; and, in the spirit of Sheridan’s jest, 
*¢ disfigured, by our adaptors, like stolen 
children, to make them pass for their own.” 
As the matter stands, a Parisian melo- 
dramatist is no longer in a condition to 
ascertain the quantity of hissing that is des- 
tined for his laurels. Once he bore the 
agonies of but one sibilant spot in his 
own noisy and theatre-hunting capital. 
Now he is hissed through the twelve mil- 
lions of Great Britain, and the seven mil- 
lions of Ireland, simultaneously. He is 
hissed through America, with its twenty 
millions, from the bitterness of Hudson's 
Bay criticism, down to the fat and foggy 
insolence of the Floridas. New South 
Wales, with its incipient empires, is next 
the place of his penalties ; and he is fortu- 
nate if he has not the additional and deeper 
excruciation of an amateur performance by 
the officers, civil and military, of a hill post 
in Hindostan, or a stockade in Birmah. 

At Covent Garden, a very melancholy, 
and very formidable train of circumstances 
has put the drama to flight fora while. The 
late combustion of the gas and oil, from the 
reservoirs, is too well known for our enter- 
ing into the detail. But pained as the pub- 
lic must be, by any loss of life on the occa- 
sion, there are other remarks which the case 
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fully merits. It would be desirable to know 
whether some very singular carelessness has 
not been displayed for some time as to the 
state of the gas. Certainly no one could 
have sat in the dress circle for the last year, 
or gone down the stair-case leading to the 
piazza, without ascertaining for himself, 
that the material of some most pernicious 
effluvia was at work below. Whether 
managers ever made the discovery for 
themselves, every passer-by might ‘“ nose 
it in the lobby ;”’ and there the nuisance 
remained, poisoning the air, and the audi- 
ence along with it, month after month. 
The employment of gas in houses, where it 
must often be enclosed in unventilated 
apartments, has been so often shewn to be 
hazardous by its explosion, that it must be 
difficult to justify its employment in a build- 
ing, where not merely a few tables and 
chairs, but the lives of some thousands, 
must be risked ; and we shall rejoice if this 
accident, perilous and painful as it is, should 
be the means of expelling gas from the in- 
terior of every public building, where it can 
escape unfelt, and be undiscovered, till some 
thoughtless hand touches it into explosion. 
Its uses are fairly defined; it is an admira- 
ble street-illumination; it may light our 
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signal posts, and beacons; in open_ shops, 
and other places, exposed to a constant com- 
munication with the external air, nothing 
can be safer or more serviceable. But, in 
our churches, our ware-houses, our dwel- 
ling-houses, and, above all, in our theatres, 
the chances of explosion are so many, the 
difficulty of providing against it so great, 
and the loss of life so menacing and sweep- 
ing, that its use becomes scarcely less than 
a public crime. 

The managers and proprietors of the 
theatre, have distinguished themselves, in 
the present calamity, by very meritorious 
exertions; and we are much gratified by 
saying, that their efforts to alleviate the 
distress of the hurt survivors, and their fami- 
lies, have been considerably successful. The 
transfer of a portion of the company to the 
Lyceum, has been well received. Kean’s 
performance has revived in its popularity, 
by the greater facility which the size of the 
theatre offers; and the usual favourities of 
the audience have played with an increased 
effect, which we hope will some time or 
other teach managers the advantage of 
limiting their theatres to a size, in which an 
audience can hear without a trumpet, and 
see without a telescope. 








VARIETIES, SCIENTIFIC AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ulric’s Chronometer.—A most import- 
ant improvement, or rather combination of 
improvements, has lately been effected in 
time-keepers, by a German of the name of 
Ulric, who has succeeded in reducing to 
practice several theoretical improvements, 
which had hitherto defied the skill of our 
most experienced artists. In the patent 
marine time-keeper we are now describing, 
the irregularity, arising from inequality in 
the power exerted by the main spring, is 
prevented by the transfer of the motive 
power to a spring lever; which, capable of 
receiving only a certain portion of power 
from the spring, can only impinge on the 
balance axis with a certain and determinate 
force. This force, invariably the same, 
will, of course, always impel with the same 
effect. To secure an isochronous motion, 
the spiral, or pendulum spring, is made per- 
fectly taper, an object obtained only through 
the medium of an elaborate tool, con- 
structed for the express purpose of reducing 
them to this form. The variation between 
the sea and land rates, in the best chrono- 
meters hitherto constructed, is remedied, 
by the intreduciion of a balance, without 
iron or steel, consequently free from mag- 
netic properties, or influence, yet possessing 
# compensating power, considerably more 
sensitive, and more active, than any pre- 
viously used, without any liability to per- 
manent distortion of its true figure, by any 
transition from one temperature to another. 


The imperfection, technically called trip- 
ping, and which is so frequently the cause of 
much error and miscalculation, is entirely 
prevented ; nothing short of a violence suf- 
ficient to destroy the machinery of the time- 
piece can cause it to trip. They admit of 
being cleaned without the danger of dis- 
turbing their rates, and, indeed, without 
disturbing those parts on which the accu- 
racy of their movement depends; a quality 
which every one, who has the we or care 
of chronometers, will be able to appreciate, 
The most inexperienced person may be 
safely intrusted to wind them up, no change 
of position being necessary, and no possibi- 
lity of over winding or winding wrong, ex- 
isting. An increased solidity is introduced 
into every part, diminishing almost to anni- 
hilation the risk of accident by any ordi- 
nary occurrence, and, consequently, re- 
moving one very fruitful source of anxiety 
to the navigator. We are happy to bear 
personal testimony to the unreserved and 
courteous manner in which Mr. Croucher, 
who has obtained the patent from Ulric, 
submits these valuable instruments te the 
inspection of all who feel interested in the 
subject. 

To harden Plaster Casts and Alabaster. 
—The following process has obtained a 
patent in France. The piece of plaster, or 
ulabaster, after being shaped, is put for 
twenty-four hours into a furnace. If the 
piece is only eighteen lines thick, three 
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hours in the furnace, heated up to the tem- 
perature required for baking bread, is suffi- 
cient : if thicker, it is left in for a propor- 
tionably longer time, at the end of which it 
is withdrawn with caution, and cooled, after 
which it is put for thirty seconds into river 
water, withdrawn for a few seconds, and 
then, again, immersed for a minute or two, 
according to its thickness. The piece is 
then exposed to the air, and, at the end of 
three or four days, has acquired the hard- 
ness and density of marble. It may then 
‘be polished. 

To Destroy Flies.—During the course 
of the last summer, numerous accidents to 
children were recorded, in cansequence of a 
deleterious composition, generally king’s 
yellow, a preparation of arsenic, being em- 
ployed for the destruction of flies; this ob- 
ject may be accomplished very safely, and 
completely, by a strong infusion of quassia 
wood sweetened with sugar. 

Encke’s Comet.—On the second or third 
of the last month (November), Encke’s 
comet, the original discovery of which we 
owe to the sister of the late Sir William 
Herschel, and the return of which has been 
recently expected by astronomers with much 
@nxiety, was found by Mr. South, in that 
part of the heavens exactly, which theory 
had assigned as its place at the time. As 
this nebulous body is much too small to be 
visible in any ordinary telescopes, we only 
notice its return as indicating, in an exten- 
sive degree, the perfection to which the 
science of astronomy is brought. 

Fall of an Aerolite.—The following ac- 
count of an aerolite, weighing thirty-six 
vr which fell at 11, A.M., September 

4, 1825, at Vaigou, one of the Sandwich 
Islands, is given by a lieutenant of Captain 
Kotzebue, in his. voyage round the world. 
A short time previous to its fall, the sky 
became charged with clouds, until the 
whole island was covered with a dense 
black veil. The fall of the stone was imme- 
diately preceded by a violent gust of wind 
from the N. W., and, even at sea, sounds 
like those of thunder were heard. Imme- 
diately after these detonations, the aerolite 
fell in the middle of the village of Gana- 
gauro, and broke into pieces on touching 
the ground. The Russian travellers gathered 
‘many of these pieces, one weighing fifteen 
pounds. They resemble the aerolites gene- 
rally known. 

German Method of Expediting Vege- 
tation.—.A branch, proportioned to the size 
of the object required, is sawn off the tree, 
the flowers of which are to be produced, and 
is plunged into a spring, if one can be 
found, where it is left for an hour or two, 
to give time for such ice as may adhere to 
the bulb to melt, and to soften the buds; 
it is then carried into a chamber, heated by 
a stove, and placed in a wooden vessel, 
containing water; quick lime is to be 
added to the water, and left for twelve hours. 
The branch is then to be removed into 


another vessel, contaimng fresh water, with 
a small quantity of vitriol to prevent its 
becoming putrid. In a few hours the flow. 
ers will begin to appear, and, 

the leaves; if more quick-lime be used, 
the flowers will appear quicker ; if, on the 
contrary, none be used, the branch will 
vegetate more slowly, and the leaves will 
precede the flowers. 

Observations on Amber.—It is well 
known that amber is most commonly found 
in brown coal, and that it has been observed 
in the trunk of a tree, lying in a mass of 
brown coal. There is no doubt whatever of 
this fossil resin having been originally a 
vegetable product. The numerous bodies 
found inclosed in it, as, for example, spi- 
ders, wings of all sorts of insects, a corolla, 
perfectly blown, impressions of bushes and 
branches, which are not uncommon, suffi- 
ciently prove that amber, like common 
resin, originally flowed in the state of a 
balsam ; and that it afterwards hardened 
into the form of a resin ; which, on ana- 
lyzing, is found to contain, at least, five 
different substances:—1l. An _ odoriferous 
oil in small quantity :—2. A yellow resin, 
intimately combined with this oil, and 
which readily dissolves in alcohel, ether, 
and the alkalis, which is very fusible, and 
resembles common resins not of fossil origin : 
3. A resin, difficultly soluble in cold aleohol, 
better in boiling alcohol, from which it 
separates, on cooling, in the form of a white 
powder, and which dissolves in ether and 
the alkalis. These two resins, and the 
volatile oil which ether extracts from am- 
ber, form, after the evaporation of the ether 
upon water, a natural viscous balsam, of a 
strong smell, and a bright yellow colour, 
which, subsequently, hardens, preserving a 
portion of its odour. There is every reason 
to suppose that this body is precisely what 
amber originally was, but still, perhaps, less 
rich in essential oil than then, and that the 
insoluble parts of amber have been formed, 
by time, from the alteration of this balsam, 
a portion of which has been enveloped, and 
defended from further alteration. The 
fourth substance contained in amber, is 
succinic acid, which is dissolved with the 
balsam by ether. The fifth substance is 
insoluble in alcohol, ether, and the alkalis, 
and bears some relation to the matter which 
has been found in gum lac, and which has 
been designated as the principal of lac ; this is 
found in the greatest quantity when this 
resin is dissolved by an alkali, and bleached 
by chlorine and precipitated. 

Influence of Radiation on Malaria.— 
A theory of very considerable importance 
has recently been laid before the public, by 
Mr. Addison, the ingenious author of a dis- 
sertation on the Malvern Water, that the 
radiation of caloric from the earth has great 
influence in determining the site of malaria. 
The following is a brief summary of his 
views on the subject: viz. all those situa- 
tions where the radiation of caloric goes on 
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with rapidity, are occasionally, if not at all 
times, extremely unhealthy ; while others, 
where this process is diminished, are, on the 
contrary, much less obnoxious to* disease : 
debilitated constitutions are invariably found 
to regain the tone and vigour of health, 
much more perfectly'and more quickly, in 
places little influenced by radiation, or re- 
moved from the sphere of its effects, than in 
others exposed to the depositions which it 
causes from the air; and in the radiation 
of caloric may be found the cause of the ac- 
tivity of those exhalations with which the 
sun in tropical climates, especially, saturates 
the air: in fine, that in this important pro- 
cess, one of the principal causes of malaria 
will be found. 

Useful Cement.—A useful cement, for 
general purposes, is composed of two parts 
of rosin, melted over a slow fire, into which 
one part of the quantity of plaster of Paris 
is to be introduced, and well mixed by 
Stirring them; add two parts of shell lac, 
and the whole being in a fiuid state, consti- 
tutes a firm and durable cement. 

Gouty Inflammation cured by Vaccina- 
tion. T he following cure, from the North 
American Medical Journal, deserves to be 
noticed.—A lady of hereditary gouty dia- 
thesis had been inoculated for the small-pox 
some fifty years ago, and had it severely. 
Some time since, Dr. Coxe was requested by 
her to vaccinate her servant girl, which he 
did, and successfully. She was, herself, 
labouring at this time under a severe attack 
of gout in her right wrist, which was 
swollen and extremely painful, her system 
being feverish, &c. He inserted, with her 
permission, a ‘portion of the virus into the 
affected part, with the view of ascertaining 
whether she could take the vaccine disease, 
and if so, what effect it would produce upon 
the gout. Somewhat to his surprise, and 
greatly to his satisfaction, she not only had 
the genuine disease, but the swelling and 
pain immediately left her arm, and long 
before the scab, which was green, had 
dropped off, she was as well and as comfort- 
able as she had ever been in her life. The 
cicatrix remaining is of the genuine porous 
kind. 

Cure for Bugs.—It has been supposed 
that the cimex lectularius, or house-bug, 
was unknown in England before the fire of 
London, in 1666, and was introduced in 
some foreign timber employed in rebuild- 
ing the city; but we are told by Moutffet, 
that in 1583, Dr. Penny was sent for in 
great haste to Mortlake, in Surrey, to visit 
two noble ladics, who thought themselves 
affected by the plague, but whom he found 
had only been severely bitten by bugs. 
These insects are exceedingly prolific, as 
the female lays numerous eggs in the cavi- 
ties of walls, or wood work; and these are 
hatched in about three-weeks. In order to 
clear a house of bugs, the leading point is 
cleanliness in every respect. ‘The first young 
begin to burst from the eggs early in spring, 
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frequently even in February. At this séason 
it is that the greatest attention is required. 
The bed infected by them ought to be 
stripped of all its furniture, which should be 
washed, and, if linen, even boiled, or if stuff, 
hot pressed. The bedstead should be taken 
in pieces and dusted, and washed with spirits 
of wine in all the joints and crevi for it 
is in these parts principally that the females 
deposit their eggs. This done, all the cavi- 
ties should be well filled with the best soft 
soap mixed up with verdigrease and Scotch 
snuff. On this composition the young will 
immediately feed, after leaving the eggs (if 
any escape the cleaning) and will be de- 
stroyed, as will also such of the old ones as 
happen to be left. . But for destroying the 
larve of perfect insects, nothing answers 
better than oil of turpentine impregnated 
with camphor. It is probable that the bulb 
of an onion or garlic, which, cut and applied 
immediately to the place stung, instantly 
removes the pain occasioned by the sting of 
a wasp, would be equally efficacious with 
regard to the bite of bugs. 

Steam Machinery for Stone-cutting.— 
About twenty years since some machinery 
was erected in Dublin for the purpese of 
cutting and polishing stone ; from the want, 
however, of a demand for the article when 
so elaborated, the undertaking failed, and 
the projector, we believe, was made a bank- 
rupt: a patent has recently been obtained 
in this country for the application of a steam- 
mill to the same object, and the machinery 
is now in operation in Westminster. The 
process of cutting up the stone is very much 
expedited, while it is done with greater 
facility and exactness, and the polish is far 
higher and more durable than can be com- 
municated by men’s labour. We have men- 
tioned the existence of this factory, in the 
hope that, as the means of enriching our 
domestic architecture are thereby considera- 
bly reduced in price, they may become more 
extensively known, and more frequently 
adopted. 

Easy Method of Preserving small Birds. 
— Birds to the size of a pigeon may be pre- 
served from putrefaction by an easy process, 
and by a method which will effectually 
guard them against the attack of insects. 
Carefully remove the abdominal viscera at 
the vent, by means of a wire bent to a hook 
at one end ; then introduce a small piece of 
the antiseptic paste, and afterwards as much 
clipped cotton or tow as may be thought 
sufticient, with some of the paste mixed with 
it; remove the eyes, and fill the orbits with 
cotton imbued with the paste; draw out 
the tongue, which remove, and pass a wire 
from the mouth into the cavity of the cra- | 
nium, merely to give the antiseptic ac 
to the brain: bind a piece of thread round 
the rostrum, another piece roand the body 
and wings, then hang it up by the legs, and 
pour in at the vent from half an ounce to 
two ounces, according to the size of the bird, 
vf alcohol; Ict it be hung in an airy sitna- 
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tion, and it will soon dry without any un- 
pleasant smell. The antiseptic paste is 
made by mixing eight parts of finely pow- 
dered white arsenic, four parts of Spanish 
soap, three parts of camphor pulverized in a 
mortar, with a féw drops of alcohol, and one 
part of soft soap. 

Chinese HFforticulture.—The following 
method is described as being practised by 
some Chinese, retained by Count Linhares 
in Srovil. The tree practised upon was a 
f'vavilian wovrtle. The branch to be sepa- 
rete’ and planted, already some inches in 
thickness, was surrounded by a band of 
straw, mingled with horse dung, forming an 
envelope five or six times as large in dia- 
meter as the branch itself; then an annular 
incision was made below this part, and water 
was allowed to drop from a considerable 
height on to the wrapped part. The vessel 
is usually 2 cocoa-nut shell, pierced with 
very fine holes. In about two months the 


branch is* separated from the tree and 
planted. To obtain rapidly growing trees, 
the Chinese, choose the upper smaller 
branches; but for more production, and 
better trees, they choose stronger branches 
that are nearer to the earth. 

Common Salt in Chili.—An incrustation 
of salt, 30 miles in length and several miles 
in width, is found on the coast of Chili to 
the south of Coquimbo. It has the appear- 
ance of that compact ice which forms on 
the surface of lakes and rivers in America 
towards the middle of winter. The thick- 
ness is about two feet. When a block of it 
is removed, the space is soon filled up by 
new salt. The great road runs fora con- 
siderable distance along the edge of this 
curious formation. It has frequently, hap- 
pened that when mules, horses, and eyen 
men have died in this part of the route, their 
bodies have been perfectly preserved for a 
long time afterwards. 
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PATENTS FOR MECHANICAL AND CHEMICAL INVENTIONS. 


List of Patents, which, having been granted 
in December 1814, expire in the present 
* month of December 1828. 


10. R. Diékenson, Esq., London, jor 
improvements in the manufacture of barrels 
and other packages made of iron or other 
metals. 

— R. Salmon, Woburn, for improved 
movements and combinations of wheels for 
working cranes, mills, and all sorts of ma- 
chinery, either portable or fixed. 

— E. Glover, Walworth, jor apparatus 
Sor drawing or extracting bolts, nails, §c., 
aud for other purposes. 

12. H. J. Winter, Dover, for his method 
of giving effect io various operating piro- 
CESSES. 

15. J. C. Dyer, Camden Town, for ad- 
ditions and improvements on machinery 
Sor the manufacturing of cards for earding 
wool, silk, tow, and other fibrous maierials 
of the like description. 

— J.F. Wyatt, London, for an inven- 


tion of a new kind of bricks or blocks. 
one for frenting houses, one for a new 
method of binding brick-work ; also for 
paving floors, and for stairs. 

20. W. Everhard, London, for an im- 
provement in the manufacture of soap. 

— J. Smith, Newark-upon-Trent, for 
an tinproved self-acting sash fastening. 

— W. Dickinson, Esq., London, for an 
improvement in implements applieable to 
the ship's nun buoy and beacon buey4 

— J. Vallance,. Brighton, for an im- 
proved method ef consirueting casks and 
vais, and cocks. 

24. F. Konig, London, for improve. 
ments on his method of printing by ma- 
chinery. 

— W. Cooke and E. Jorden, Norwich, 
for their apparaius for the detection of 
depredators, which they denominate the 
thieves’ alarm. 

27. J. White, London, for a new and 
improved method of making candles. 
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Tue fortunate conclusion of wheat sowing was the signal for expediting what re- 
mained of getting up the potatoe crop, and storing mangel-wurtzel. Next in order came 
ploughing up the stubbles for spring fallows, which is, generally, in great forwardness, as 

e been all our autumnal occupations. Some partial and temporary interruptions to 
getting in the wheat seed occurred, from the dry and bound state of the soil, which was 
fortunately relieved by intervening showers; indeed, this drought was a feather in the 
seale of interruption, compared with, we are almost ashamed to repeat, the nearly universal 
foul state of the lands, the report of which is echoed from one end of the island to the 
other. The couch grass and weeds bore such a luxuriant head, in many parts, that it 
was found no easy matter to cover the seed: and on such lands the young wheats have 
come up so thin and poor, that it has not been judged prudent to risk the crop: it has 
been ploughed up, and, in all probability, the season and the labour have been lost. These 
foul tilths, besides abounding in couch grass, afford a most nourishing and convenient har- 
bour for the slugs, which also generally abound on clover leys. The great moisture of 
the summer season contributed infinitely to the increase of these vermin, the most effectual 
method for the destruction of which is heavy rolling, and treading with sheep. The 
greater part of the young wheats, however, fortunately, have the most promising appear- 
ance; and on the best lands there is some apprehension of over luxuriance.. The 
opinion formerly given seems universal, that the shortness of the late crop, and the 
favourable state of the weather for sowing, have had such a powerful influence on the 
farmers, that a greater breadth of land has been sown with wheat, during the present 
season, than was ever before known in Britain. It is averred that one-fifth of the crop 


of wheat has been expended in seed. 


To recur to the late crops—we stated in our last, to the utmost verge of probability, 
the satisfactory reports; some of them, indeed, of a very flattering nature. On the 
other hand, it must not be concealed, that as we advance in experience of the quality and 
produce of the new wheats generally, the original opinion is fully confirmed of their 
deiiciency in both respects. The uncommonly great quantities threshed have afforded 
very ample opportunities of forming a judgment. It is said that unusual quantities, for 


he season, of new barleys, likewise, have been at market. The acreable quantity of bar- 


t 
&: was no doubt large, but the quantity of fine malting barley is at no rate so: and good 
mples of both wheat and barley must inevitably bear a high price, whatever quantity 


may be imported; for weight and quality are peculiar and governing objects in this 
country, as the immense difference in prices, and the neglect of inferior samples, even in 
times of scarcity, amply testify. Both oats and beans bear a great price, notwithstand- 
ing their very considerable crops ; and potatoes, though abundant, are said to be dear 
in the country, as ‘they certainly are in all large towns. Frem their excellent quality, 
potatoes will prove a rare addition to the stock of bread, and great quantities will be used 
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as catile food. Foreign wheat being now admissable at the low duty, ene shilling per 
quartet, has, for the present, considerably reduced prices.’ Clover séed was well harvested, 
but the crop has nothing to. boast of, whether in regard to quantity or quality, The crop 
of heps is full as large as was expected, and good samples are in request at a considerable 
ptice. The holders of wool say, there is as little demand for it, as though the article wexe 
Out of use ; nor is there any prospect of a change, unless some improvement can be made 
in our British short wools, on which subject we recommend to our flock mesters a perusal 
of Mr. Trimmeér’s pamphlet, published by Ridgway. 

The dryness and fineness of the season has had a material good effect on the grass, 
rendering it move nutritious to cattle than latter grass usually is found ; but, in low situa- 
tions, there is much risk with sheep upon the meadows ; this circumstance has contributed 
to enhance the price of cattle, particularly cows, which bring great prices : those frward in 
calf, indeed, are very dear. The rot in sheep, most unfortunately, considering the dear- 
ness of provisions, has made an alarming progress upon al] unsound lands, and its usual 
concomitant, the foot-rot, is also complained of. For the first, when the constitution is 
thoroughly affected, there is noremedy; but timely care will remove the foot-rot, a species 
of chilblain, the ancient and effective remedial process for which, is well known to all 
shepherds ; but being attended with considerable trouble, they are not always disposed to 
take time by the forelock. The feet of those that appear to limp or halt, must be care- 
fully examined, and washed clean with soap and war ; water, and the animals housed 
awhile upon a dry floor, spread with fresh slacked lime. Should, subsequently, inflamma. 
tion continuc, with the growth of fungous flesh, the usual escharotic, butter of antimony, 
may be moderately applied to the parts, with a feather; finally, and most materially, the 
convalescents, when turned off again, should be provided with dry and sound pasturagce ; 
and the Uisezse being infectious, separation is of the utmost consequence. 

Upon arable farms, the luxuriance of the young stubble grasses lias produced a great 
and wholesome resource for stock. The quantities of all kinds of cattle and sheep food 
for winter supply, hay, straw, late grass, roots, are immense; but the feeders complain that 
they have thence been compelled to purchase their stores at too high a price ; nevertheless, 
they who are fortunate in the improvement of their cattle, will scarcely fail of an indem- 
nification in the spring markets. The horse market has undergone no change, nor is it 
probable, from the enormous destruction and consumption of that most unfortunate race 
of animals. Pigs, which had given way some time since, are again rallying in price, and 
it is said the country is yet understocked with that important species. 

Wishing to impress upon the minds of those, in whese power the remedy, if any there 
be, must lie, we make a quotation from our October report: ‘ It is, in fact, a strange oc- 
currence, that the most important occupation, in the most flourishing and opulent coun- 
try upon the face of the earth, should be so managed as to be incapable of giving bread 
for the labour it requires. Something, surely, must be radically wrong—must be rotten 
to the core, in such a state of things.”” Here we have one, if not the principal cause, 
of that excessive demoralization which has so long prevailed among the eee classes in 
the country. Our correspondents, particularly from the west, express much alarm from 
the distress which may be expected among the labourers, during the coming winter, 
assuring us, at the same time, that itis utterly out of the power of the tenantry to make 
any addition to the present rate of wages, however insufficient. Perhaps ancient custom 
weighs too powerfully with them, and they do not make a fair balance of the account, aa, 
connected with the heavy expence of supporting paupers. A due consideration of the 
old plan of allowing the labourers each a small quantity of land, which has lately, in seve- 
ral parts of the country, been successfully experimented, is submitted to the serious con- 
sideration of land-holders and the heads of parishes. For examples, we refer to the course 
adopted by the worthy Rector of Sutton, Birmingham, Notts; and to that at Gotham, 
by a benevolent member of the Curzon family, chief proprietor of the parish. Such a 
scheme may not be needed, or may be impracticable in many parishes; but experience 
has proved that it would, in some situations, be highly advantageous, both to the labourers 
and the community. 


Smithfield. — Beef, 3s, 2d. to 4s. 4d.— Mutton, 3s. 8d. to 4s. 8d.—Veal, 3s. 8d. to 5s. 2d. 
—Pork, 4s. to 5s. 6d.—Dairy Pork, fis. to Gs. 2d.—Raw fat, 2s. 5d. 

Corn Exchange.—W heat, 60s. to 92s.—Barley, 33s. to 45s.—Oats, 208. to 35s. 
—Bread, London 4 Ib. fine loaf, 1s.—Hay 50s. to 105s.—Clover ditto, 70s. to 110s.— 
Straw 34s. to 42s. 

Coals in the Pool, 38s. to 42s. per chaldron. 


Middlesex, November 21st. 
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MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT, 





Sugar.—The Sugar Market was in a very languid state all the last week ; the purchases 
did not exceed 1,500 hogsheads, yet the prices did not recede ; the holders were very firm, 
and if there were any alteration, we think that higher prices were paid for good and strong 
descriptions above 60s.: at the close of the market, the estimated sales of Muscavadoes, 
this day, were 700 hogsheads. Lumps continue scarce. 

Coffee.—The public sales of Coffee, last week, were inconsiderable: the holders were 
not inclined to sell to any extent, and as the buyers could only purchase with difficulty at 
former prices, the latter were not eager to buy. Jamaica and Demerara sold also with 
briskness at very full prices ; British Plantation at former prices: market heavy. 

Rum.—The speculators continued to buy every parcel of Leeward Island Rum that 
appeared on the market last week ; they purchased nearly 500 puncheons, and there were 
no further supplies. Jamaica Rums continue neglected. 

' Brandy.—This market which has been firm, has received a further impulse by the 
declared price, 115 for new, and 125 for old—the latter is much higher than last year : 
the general request appears to be checked by the late advance. 

Geneva.—In Geneva there are few sales, and no alteration in prices. 

Hemp, Flax, and Taliow.—The demand and prices of Tallow continue to fluctuate 
considerably, the price of Yellow Candle Tallow had advanced to 40s, 3d. and 40s. 6d,, 
at which extensive sales have been effected, and the prices have since declined 9d. to Is. 

per cwt. Hemp and Flax are higher ; the letters from St. Petersburgh are dated 3st ult., 
Exchange, 10. 7-16. Tallow, 103; Casks bought, 600; bought, not shipped, 1,500 ; 
shipped off, 153,000. Freight, 37s. 6d. 





Course of Foreign Exchange.—Amsterdam, 12. 2.—Rotterdam, 12. 2. — Antwerp, 
12. 2}.-_Hamburgh (Marco Banco), 13. 13.—Altona (ditto ditto), 13. 13}.—Paris 
(three days’ sight), 25. 45.—Bordeaux, 25. 70.— Frankfort-on-Main, 151.—Peters- 
burgh Rble. (3 Ibs.), 10.—Vienna (effective), 10.—Trieste, 10.—Madrid, 37—Cadiz, 
374.—Bilboa, 36}.—Barcelona, 36.—Seville, 36}.—Gibraltar, 46.—Leghorn, 483.— 
Genoa, 25. 40.—Venice, 474.—Naples, 393.—Palermo, 12].—Lisbon, 46.—Oporto, 
47.—Rio Janeiro, 314/.—Bahia, 36/.—Dublin (21 days’ .ight), 14.—-Cork, 14. 





Bullion per Oz.—Portugal Gold in Coin, £0. 0s. Od.—Foreign Gold in Bars, 
£3. 17s. 104d.—New Doubloons, £0. 0s.—New Dollars, 4s. 9jd.—Silver in Bars, 
(standard), £0. 4s. 113d. 


Premiums on Shares and Canals, and Joint Stock Companies, at the Office of 
Wo Fr, Brothers, 23, Change Alley, Cornhill_—Birmingham Cawnat, 294/.—Coven- 
try, 1,080/.—Ellesmere and Chester, 109/.—Grand Junction, 302/.—Kennet and Avon, 
2741.—Leeds and Liverpool, 455/.—Oxford, 700/.—Regent’s, 253/.—Trent and Mersey, 
G is (Sek), 2170-3 and Birmingham, 255/.—London Docks (Stock), 88/.—West 

n S 





dia (Stock), 217/.—East London Water Works, 118/.—Grand Junction, 56/.— 
West Middlesex, 69/.—Alliance British and Foreign Insurance, 9}/.—Globe, 158/.— 
Guardian, 22/.—Hope Life, 54/.—Imperial Fire, 105/.—Gas-Ligut Westminster Char- 
tered Company, 53/.—City, 0/.—British, 11 dis.—Leeds, 195/. 








ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES, 
Announced from the 22d of October to the 23d of November 1828 ; extracted from the 
London Gazette. 





BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. Ascough, G. C. North Shields, tinman. [Lowry 

: and Co., Nicholas-lane 
S. Moscrop, Stock port, linen-draper Burnell, J. Bishop Auckland, tallow-chandler and 
G, A. Baker, Blackman-street, Southwark, cheese- grocer. [Trotter, Bishop Auckland ; Grifith, 
monger . Gray’s-inn , 
H. Cooper, Snow-bil!, St. Jobn-street, stationer Beckton, J. Manchester, shoemaker. [Claye and 
E. B. Skelton, M. M. Skelton, E. Skelton, H. Thompson, Manchester; Adlington and Co., 


pixelten, Southampton, stationers and booksel- Bedford-row 
ers . en 
"Moris, Bristol, tobacconist Burrell, J. Rotherhithe victualler, [Kelly, New 


- inn 
E, Darby, Pimlico, oil and colourman Baylis, J. junior, Kidderminster, vietualler. [Col- 
J. Farrar, Liverpool, merchant. lins, Doctor’s-commons 
. Bockham, E. Old Kent road, Camberwell, builder. 

BANKRUPTCIES. [ This Month, 133.] [Shebbeare, Child’s-place “ 

gerisilic? Wanes erein Brackets. Paty J. Ipswich, turner. [Nelson, Milman- 
Allen, F. Newbury, tea-man. [Hadwen, Pan- Brett, S. Manchester, merchant. [Fyson and 
cras-lane, Cheapside Beck, Lothbury 
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Burton, W. Breightmet, whitster. 
and Co, Bediord-row 

Banks, J. B. Gutter-lane, lace-dealer. [Leigh, 
George-street, Mansion-house 

Boyce, W. C. Worcester, silk-mercer. [Platt, 
New Boswell-court; Welles and Dicken, Wor- 
cester 

Brown, D. Halifax, merchant. "he Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields ; Alexander, Halifax 

Brown, P. Scarborough, linen-draper. [Battye 
and Co,, Chancery-lane; Heap and Co., Sear- 
borough 

Burton, R. Little Bolton, cotton-manufacturer. 
Clarke and Co., Lincoln’s-inn-Fields ; Higgiu- 
»otham, Ashton-nnder-Lyne 

Briggs, T. E. St. James’s-street, feather-manu- 
facturer. [Abrahams, Clifford’s-ina 

Bury, W. Notting-hill, dairyman. 
Chancery-chambers 

Brain, R. Great Tower-street, broker. [ Bous- 
field, Chatham-place 

Bissell, J. ‘Tipton, baker. [Holme and Co., New- 
inn ; Parker, Birmingham 

Boddington, G, Giltspur-street, victualler. [ Downs, 
Furnival’s-inn 

Busbby, ‘I’, Green-street, Kent, grocer. [Ronolds, 
King’s-arms-yard ; Ward, Sittingborne 

Blackwell, C. Bedford-court, cutler, [Sutcliffe 
and Co,, New-bridge-street 

Bartram, J. Alfreton, mercer. [ Bromley, Gray’s- 


[ Adlington 


[ Johnson, 


ino 

Cotton, R. T. Worthing and Great St. Helen’s, 
surveyor and builder, [James, Bucklersbury 

Cooper, E. Leamington-priors, grocer. [Bur- 
bury, Warwick; Meyrick and Cox, Red-livn- 

ware 

Clark, T. Union-street, Blackfriar’s, victualler, 
and Bridge-road, Lambeth, and Chatham, linen- 
draper. [Dax and Son, Gray’s-inn 

Camara, A. da, and Julio da, Old Broad-street, 
and Madeira, kingdom of Portugal, Madeira 
wine-merchants. [Lewis, Barnard-street 

Chesters, G. Ellesmere, maltster. [Rosser and 
Son, Gray’s-inn; Griffithes and Co,, Oswestry 

Clark, T. and G. Bryson, Bridge-road, Lambeth, 
and Chatham, linen-drapers. [Ashurst, New- 
gate-street 

Dobson, L. Leeds, woollen-cloth-merchant. [Wil- 
son, Southampton-street, Bloomsbury 

Drinkwater, W. Manchester, woollen - draper. 
{Makinson and Saunders, Temple 

Deakin, J. Crawford-street, linen-draper. [Tur- 
ner, Basing-lane 

Dennis, W. Emsworth, linen-draper. [Farrar, 
Godliman-street 

Purham, W. Hoxton, merchant. [ Williams, Copt- 
hall-court 

Eyre, E. Well’s-street, blind-maker. [Hardwick 
and Guest, Lawrence-lane 

English, E, and A. B. Becks, Bath, upbolsterers. 
Frowd and Rose, Essex-street; Crutwell, 
3ath 

Edgley, T. G. Essex-wharf, Strand, coal-mer- 
ehant. [Hoppe, Sun-court 

Eales, W. Crawford-street, linen-draper. [Smith, 
Walbrook 

Fridy, T. Boughton, Kent, grocer. [Ogden, St. 
Mildred’s court 

Ford, R.junior, Commercial-road, Limehouse, 
carman. [Wells, York-terrace, Commercial- 


road 

Goodhugh, W. Oxford-street, bookseller, [Bart- 
ley, Somerset-street 

Giles, G.. L. and J. T. Douglas, Commercial- 
place, City-road, cotton-wadding-manufactu- 
rers. [Young and Gilbert, Mark-lane 

Gillham, 8. Christ-church, Surrey, baker. [Ho- 
ward, Bouverie-street 

Gregory, A. Torquay, milliner. [Bratton and 
Ce., New Broad-street ; Brutton, Exeter 

George, P. Bow, linen-draper. [Ewington and 
Co., Walbrook 

Green, R. Birmingham, hatter. [Holmes and 
Co., New-inn ; Bartleet, Birmingham 

Greenfield, F. Whitecross-street, surgeon. [Hall 
and.Co., Salters’-hall 

Highmore, A. Royal Exchange Gallery, merchant. 
{ Nind and Cotteril, Throgmorton-street 
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Hawke, C. M. Old Broad-street, stationer. [Win- 
ter and Co., Bedford-row 

Haynes, J. WRateliffe-highway, 
[Jones, Size-lane 

Hands, I. junior, Aston, Warwick, brass-founder. 
[Austen and Robson, Gtay’s-inn ; Palmer, Bir- 
mingham 

Hewlett, T. Week, St. Lawrence, Somerset, linen- 
draper and grocer. [Jenkins and Abbott, New- 
inn ; Clarke and Son, Bristol 

Harris, E. Worthing, linen-draper.. [Turner, Ba- 
sing-lane . 

Hopkins, W, Oswestry, ironmongér. [Ellis and 
Co., Chancery-lane ; Holden, Liverpool 

Harker, G. Langthorpe, eoal-merchant. [Daw- 
son and Co., New Boswell-court; Hirst, Bo- 
reughbridge 

Haden, S. junior, Worcester, scrivener. [Car- 
dale and Co., Gray's-inn; Parker and Smith, 
Worcester 

Hatch, J. Pershore, rope and twine-spinner. 
{ Bodenbam, Furnival’s-inn; Woodward, Per- 
shore 

Havard, T. Bromyard, vietualler. [White, Lin- 
coln’s-inn 

Johnson, W. Goole, druggist. [Wiglesworth and 
Ridsdale, Gray’s-inn-lane 

Jeffery, R. Abehurch-lane, merchant. [Haynes, 
Fenchureb-street 

Jacobs, S. Fleet-market, salesman. [Matanle, 
Pancras-lane, Cheapside 

Johnston, T. Cheapside, warehouseman. [Hurd 
and Co., Temple; Hadfield and Co.,,Man- 
chester 

Jarrin, W. A. New Bond-street, confectioner. 
[ Hitchcock, Davies-street 

Jameson, J. senior, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, wool- 
len-draper. [Bell and Brodrick, Bow-chureh- 
yard; Brown, Newcastle : 

Jones, W. Kidbrook, hay and cattle « dealer 
[ Alexander, Clement’s-inn ‘ 

Jones, H. Great Russel-street, Bermondsey, 
leather-dresser. [Ashurst, Newgate-street 

Key, J. Newcastle-under-Lyme, grocer. [Harvey 
and Co., Lincoln’s-inn-Fields; Plant, New- 
castle-under-Lyme 

Kirby, J. and J. Thomas, Knightsbridge, linen- 
drapers. [ Davison, Bread-street 

Lewis, W. St. Martin’s-lane, pianoforte-maker. 
[ Davidson, St. Swithin’s-lane 

Lander, J. Birmingham, and W. Benbow, Liwer- 
pool, merchants. [Tooke and Carr, Bedford 
row 

Lambert, R. Preston, innkeeper. [Hurd and 
Johnson, Temple ; Troughton and Sons, Pres 
ton 

Lovatt, S. Derby, cabinet-maker. [Fox, Ash- 
burne; Barbor, Fetter-lane 

Lindgreen, H. J. Commercial-chambers, Minories, 
broker. [ Batho, America-square 

Lacy, C. Tottenham and Nottingham, lace-ma- 
nutacturer. [Adlington and Co., Bedford-row; 
Hamilton, Manchester 

Littley, W. and T. Parker, Bath, builders. [Jones, 
Crosby-square ; Hellings, Bath 

Love, B. L. Great Yarmouth, merchant. [Fran- 
cis, New Boswell-court 

Looder, W. Watford, ironmonger. [ Ashley, Royal 
Exchange 

Lomas, J. Westminster - bridge - road, tavern- 
keeper. [Edis, Broad-street-buildings 

Moseley, E, Camberwell, coal-merchant. [Mey- 
mott and Son, Great Surrey-street 

Manley, G. Suffolk-street, wine-merchant. [Or- 
lebar, George-street, Hanover-square 

Moraira, G. Henrietta-street, Brunswiek-square, 
merchant. [Holmes, Liverpool-street 

bag E. Long-acre, chemist. [Spyer, Austin- 
riars 

Meadowcroft, T. and R. H. Millner, Liverpool, 


linen-draper. 


merchants. [Chester, Staple-inn; Gandy, Lig’ 


verpool 

Meredith, S. Manchester, linen-draper. [Jones, 
Size-lane 

Morgan, J. Bromyard, butcher. [Woodward and 
Stanley, New Broad-street ie 

Martin, T. G. Threadneedle-street, broker. [Scar- 
gill, Hatton.court 
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Nickson, R, M. Chesterfield, mercer. 
Temple; Calton, Chesterfield 

Nicholas, K. Newport, Monmouth, bookseller. 
[ Williams, Verulam-buildings; Davis, Aber- 
gavenny 

Newland. J. Liverpool, shoemaker. [Tooke and 
Carr, Bedford-row ; Capper, Birmingham 

Osborne, T, and J. K. Richards, Lombard-street, 


{ Lowes, 


engravers. [Richardson, ironmonger-lane 
Poole, S. A. Exeter, dyer. [Turner, Milman- 
street; Turner, Exeter 


Possman, €. B. Stafford, scrivener. [{ Dickinson, 
Graeechurch-street 

Patrick, D. eer vior ye draper, [Robinson, Pan- 
cras-lane, Cheapside 

Paxton, J. Waterloo-road, parchment-dealer. 
(Brookes, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields 

Parry, T. Caecrugog, Hope, Flinstshire, drover. 

Philpot and Stone, Southampton - street, 

rere gh Rowlands, Mold 

Peakman, J. Redditch, needle-maker. [Benbow 
and Co., Lincoln’s-inn; Vernon and Co., 
Bromsgrove 

Parkes, J. Mark-lane, sacking-manufacturer. 
(Carrie and Co., Lincoln’s-inn 

Pinder, E. Warwick, builder. [Meyrick and 
Cox, Red-lion-square ; Bury, Warwick 

Pyke, T. Henley-upon-Thames,draper. [{Ashurst, 
Newgate-street 

Ryle, J. B. Manchester, ironmonger. Lame and 
Co., Chancery-lane ; Hampson, Manchester 

Robinson, J. Moushalm, Chelmsford, tea-dealer. 
[ Bell and Co., Bow-church-yard 

Rees, C. G. Tokenhouse-yard, broker. [ Brooking 
and Surr, Lombard-strect 

Slater, J. and F., and G. J. Skilbeck, King-street, 
Cheapside, and Manchester, fustian-finishers. 
[Whitelock, Cateaton-street 

Smith, E. Cheltenham, silk-mercer. [ Bousfield, 
Chatham-place 

Simpson, G. East India-chambers, Leadenhall- 
street, insurance-broker. [Ogle, Great Win- 
chester-street 

Sykes, J. Driglington, maltster. [Walker, Lin- 
coln’s-inn-Fields ; Alexander, Halifax 

Simpson, J. Caistor, victualler, [Fawceett, Jewin- 
street 

Smith, W. B. Horsley, clothier. [Beetham and 
Sons, Freeman’s-court ; Wathen, Stroud 

Stodart, J. Tooley-street, linen-draper. [Turner, 
Basing-lane 

Shipley, W. Bagshot and Staines, coaclimaster. 
[ Bousfield, Chatham-place ; Richings, Staines 

Shaw,W. Leicester, horse-dealer. [Austen and 
Hobson, Gray’s-inn ; Freer, Leicester 


Bankrapts. 


[Ders. 


Smith, R. Birmingham, victualler and water- 
oe: [Holme and Co., New-inn; Parker, 
irmingham 

Taitt, J. S. Liverpool, miliner. 
ple 

Thompson, T. G. Piccadilly, saddler. [Mathews 
and Randall, Castle-street, Holborn 

Tanner, E. Tower-street, wine-merchant. [ Hewitt, 
Tokenhouse-yard 

Tilney, J. C. Castle-street, Holborn, wine-mer- 
chant. [Constable and Kirk, Symond’s-inn 

Thomson, J. Liverpool, brewer. [Kearsey and 
Co., Lothbury ; Williamson, Liverpool 

Tomkins, T., J. Buckler, and .F.- Thoma:, 
Packer’s-court, Blackwell-hall, factors. [Free- 
man and Co., Coleman-street 

Tordoff, J Bradford, groeer. [Few and Co., 
Henrietta-street, Bloorne and Co. , Leeds 

Turner, J. Hatherleigh, spirit-merchant: Lux- 
more, Red-lion-square ; Darke, Launceston 

Tomson, T. Cambridge, stone-mason. [Coe, Hat- 
ton-garden 

Ward, J. R. Bermondsey-street, chemist. [ Bow- 
den and Walters, Aldermanbury 

Womersley, D. and T. Lambert, Love-lane, bat- 
manufacturers, [Clutton and Co,, High-street, 
Southwark 

Wigham,M. Red-iion equare, apothecary. [Tay- 
lor, New-inn 

Wadsworth, T. Bolton-upon-Dearne, 
[Capes, Grav’s-inn 

Welcher, M, Lower Grosvenor-street, lodging- 
house-keeper. [Nicholson, Lancaster - place, 
Strand 

Wort, J. Aylesbury, saddler. [Jones, Birchin- 
ane 

Womersley, E. 
wark, hat-manufacturer. 
Southwark 

Walker, J. Leeds, stuff-manufaeturer, [Battye 
and Co., Chaneery-lane ; Morris, Bradford 

Williams, J. Bristol, woollen-draper. [Dash- 
wood, Three-crown-square, Southwark 

Walls, R. Ponder’s-end, carpenter. [Whitting- 
ton, Dean-street, Finsbury-sqnare 

Walker, J. Ormskirk, draper. [Blackstock and 
Bunee, Temple 

Young, R, otherwise R.S. Young, otherwise R. 
S. Young Mearing, formerly of ThreadneedJe- 
street, since of Kingsland-road, afterwards ef 
the Ea:t India-chambers, Leadenhall-street, 
since of Kingsland-road, afterwards of Liver- 
pool, and late of Laurence Pountney-square, 
merchant. [Jones and Howard, Mincing-lane. 


[Faleon, Tem- 


butcher. 


Little Guildford-street, South - 
[Fitch, Union-street, 








ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rey. F. H. Brickenden, to the Rectory of Hog- 
geston, Bucks.—Rev. W. H. Edmeades, to the 
Rectories of Nursted and Ifield, Kent.—Rey. J. 
T. Maine, to the Rectory of Husband’s Bosworth, 
Leicester.—Rey. G. Lavington, to the Vicarage 
of Wrookwardine, Salop.—Rey. W. H. Parry, to 
the Rectory of Holt.—Rev. E. Marsham, to the 
Rectory of Stratton Strawless..—Rey. P. Gurdon, 
to the Rectory of Southbergh.—Rev. J. Nelson, 
Domestic Chaplain to Lady Suffield.—Rev. S. 
Tillbrook, one of H.M.'s Preachers at Whitehall. 
—Rev. G. Butland, to the Rectory of Ringmore, 
Devon.—Rev. W. Brook, to the Curacy of St. 
Maurice, Winchester.—Rev. W. Hilyard, to the 
Rectory of Market Deeping, Lincoln.—Rev. E. 


Sparing, to the Vicarage of Cuckney, Nott’.— 


Rev. G. Freer, to the Living of Yaxley.—Rev. 
W. Colville, to the Rectory of Bayham, Suffolk.— 
Rev. F. Leighton, to the Rectory of Cardiston, 
Salop.—Rev. J. Browne, to the Curacy of Milton, 
Hants.—Rey. E. J. Moor, to the Perpetual Cu- 


racy of Kesgrave, Suffolk.—Rey,. C. B. Bruce, to 
the Rectory of St. James, South Elmham, Suf- 
folk.—Rev. G, P. Richards, to the Living of Kew 
and Petersham.—Rev. W. Young, to the Rectory 
of Aller, Somerset.—Rey. S. H. Banks, to the 
Vicarage of Dullingham, Cambridge.—Rey. W. 
Birkest, to a Prebendal Stall in the Collegiate 
Church of Wolverhampton.—Rev. S. Revell, to 
the Living of Wingerworth, Derby.—Rev. W. 
Bowe, tothe Prebend of Compton Dundon, Wells. 
- Hon. and Rey, E, Grey, to the Rectory of St. 
Botolph, London.—Rey. C. Webber, to the Dean- 
ery of Rippon.—Rey, J. G. Dowland, to the Vi- 
earage of Brodwinsor, Devon.—Rey. T. Salway, 
to the Rectory of St. Florence, Pembroke.—Rey. 
J, Monson, to be Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
King.—Rev. J. Procter, to the Curacy of Ho- 
rendy.—Rey,. N. Jebb, to be Chaplain to the Bi- 
shop of Limerick.—Rev. J, Topham, to the Ree- 
tory of St. Andrew, Droitwich, Worcestershire. 
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INCIDENTS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, IN AND NEAR LONDON, ETC. 


CHRONOLOGY. 

October 23.—Sessions commenced at the Old 
Bailey. 

— The new church of St. Paul, Islington, con- 
secrated. 

— Sessions ended at the Old Bailey, when 25 
received sentence of death, 80 of transportation, 
and 92 to hard labour and imprisonment. 

25,—The ceremony of opening the St. Katha- 
rine Docks, near the Tower, took place. At two 
o’elock the deck gates were opened, and nine ves- 
sels, dressed in the colours of all nations, en- 
tered, whilst a small park of artillery discharged 
repeatedly during their entrance, and four bands 
of music coutributed their aid to announce the 
event, and during the ceremony. 

27. Parliament prorogued to December 18. 

30.—His Majesty has given a donation of £200 
tuwards completing the repairs of the German 
Lutheran Churelh inthe Savoy. 

31.—Intelligence arrived of the Turks surren- 
dering Varna to the Russians. 

November 10.—Lord Mayor’s Day celebrated 
in the most splendid manner; most of His Ma- 
jesty’s ministers attended at the dinner at Guild- 
hall, which was decorated in the most tasteful 
and elegant style. 

18.—An accident, accompanied by the loss of 
three lives, and the serious injury of several indi- 
viduals, took place in Covent-garden Theatre, 
owing to the explosion of one of the gasometers, 
which several workmen were employed in re- 
moving. 

19.—The Lord Mayor laid the key-stone to the 
last arch of London Bridge. 

— Mr. Justice Parke, the new judge, took his 
seat in the Court of King’s Bench. 

21,—Averages attained such a height, that the 
ports, for the admission of foreign grain, were 
opened, upon payment of Is. per quarter for 
wheat; 3s. 4d. for barley ; and 7s. 9d. for oats. 

22.—The London Committee for the subscrip- 
tions in behalf of the distress caused by the malig- 
nant fever at Gibraltar, published an address, in- 
forming the public of the great alleviation their 
bounty had already effected, with strong claims for 
its continuance. 

MARRIAGES. 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir H. Montresor to Miss Fairman. 
—Sir C. Dillon, bart.,to Sarah, widow of the late 
Rey. Dr, Miller.—J. Broadhurst, esq.,to the Hon. 
Henrietta Mabel, daughter of Lord H. Fitzgerald 
and Baroness de Roos,—Hon. W. Pole Tilney 
Long Wellesley to Helena (Mrs. Bligh) third 
daughter of Colonel Thomas Paterson.—Lord 
Howard de Walden to Lady Lucy Cavendish 
Bentinck, third daughter of the Duke of Portland. 
—Captain Franklin, R.N., to Jane, daughter of 
J. Griffin, esq. ; it will be recollected that Captain 
F.’s first wife (Miss Porden) expired on the day 
after he departed on his late Arctic expedition.— 
Charlies Jolin, second son of W. Manning, esq., 
M.P., to Catherine Sophia, daughter of Major 


Gen. Sir R. D. Jackson, — Viscount Ingestric, 

eldest son of Earl Talbot, to Lady Sarab Eliza- 

beth Beresford, only daughter to the late Marquis 

of Waterford.—H, T. Jones, esq., to Caroline, 

widow, of Sir R. Hardinge, bart.—R. Davies, 

esq.‘ R.N., to the Dowager Lady Kircudbright. 
DEATHS. 

In Alfred-place, the Hon, E. Rodney, son of 
the late Admiral Lord Rodney.—At Wembly- 
park, 82, J. Gray—At his son’s house, Mr. James 
Hansard, Southampton - street, Bloomsbury. 
square, |! uke Hansard, esq., 79, printer to the 
House of Commons.—In Newman-street, G. Wil- 
son, esq., 74.—In Grosvenor-street, Mrs. Combe, 
widow of H. C, Combe, esq.—Mrs. E. Fisher, 
sister in law tothe Bishop of Salisbury.—Sir W. 
Porbes, bart.—Catherine, only sister of the Right 
Hon, J. Calcraft, M P.—Hon. H. Savile, brother 
to the Earl of Mexborough.—At his seat at Hag- 
ley, 66, George Fulke, Lord Lyttleton. — Dr. 
George Pearson, senior physician to St. George’s 
Hospital.—At Parham, Lord de la Zouch, 74.— 
Corbyn Lloyd, esq., of Lombard-street, banker.— 
At Laxton-hall, Lady Carbery, 60.—Major Charles 
Stewart, 95, Royal Marines.—S. Marryat, esq., 
67, one of H.M.’s counsel.—Rey. J. L. Moore, 
77, who performed the duties of Bengoe (Herts), 
for 52 years, was chaplain of the county gaol 
41, and formerly master of the Free Grammar 
School, Hertford. — At Brighton, Harriet Lau- 
ra, second daughter of Sir E. Bacon, bart.— 
At Windsor, Margaret Frances, 36, the only 
child of the late Richard Tunnacline, esq, of 
Manchester.—Lady Caroline Dormer, 76, sister 
to the late Earl of Dorchester, at whose death the 
title became extinct.—At Woolwich, the Rev. J. 
Messitor, 65.—In Great Mary-le-bone-street, B. 
Pereirar esq., nephew of Sir Manasseh Lopez, 
bart.—At Brixton, aged 28, after six months se- 
vere suffering, which she bore with the most 
exemplary patience, Caroline Martha, only 
daughter of Charles Ball, esq., deceased, of Mer- 
roe, and widow of Francis Collins, of Dorset- 
place, who, with two infants, died a short time 
before her lamented death. Highly accomplished 
and with a mind the most susceptible, she pos- 
sessed all the dignified character of a female, 
united to the most amiable simplicity of manners 
and ingenious heart. 


MARRIAGES ABROAD. 

At Florence, the Earl of Dartmouth to the Hon. 
Frances Barrington, second daughter of Viscount 
Barrington.—At Munich, Y. Brown, esq., to the 
Hon. Steuarta, fifth daughter of Lord Erskine, 
H.M.’s minister plenipotentiary to the King of 
Bavaria, y 

DEATHS ABROAD. 

At Madeira, Captain Canning, of H.M.’s ship 
Alligater ; he was the eldest son of the Jate mi- 
nister, and was drowned while bathing-—At Paris, 
Frances, the wife of the Hon. Henry Count Dil- 


























jon.—At Toulouse, the Hon. E. Stourton, son of 
Lord Stourton.—At Genoa, the Hon, T. Howard, 
son of Lord and Lady Howard, of Effingham.— 
At Valence, on his way to Nice, Captain Bligh.— 
At Vierma, General Mack, who, since his sur- 
renderof Ulm te Napoleon Buonaparte, lived in 
the greatest privacy on a pension from the Em- 
peror of Austria.—At Sierra Leone, Lieut.-Col. 
Lumley, lieut.-gov. of that place.—At Lausanne, 
Catherine, wife of J. W. Fane, janior, esq., and 
daughter of Sir Benjamin Hobhouse, bart.—At 
Paris, M. Mazue, inspector-general of the Uni- 
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versity, and ‘author of “ L’/Histoire de la Révo- 
lution (de 1688) d’Angleterre.”- -At Grand Cafro, 
Mr. J. Webster, in consequence of the fatigues 
oceasioned by a visit to Mount Sinai.—Lately at 
Gibraltar, of the plague, the venerable Archbishop 
ef Elvas, who, some months ago, had taken 
refuge in that fortress from the usurpation of Don 
Miguel.—At St. Petersburgh, the Dowager Em- 
press of Russia, widow of the eccentric, but un- 
fortunate, Paul.—At Dresden, the Dowager Queen 
of Saxony, 77. 


EEE 
MONTHLY PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES ; 
WITH THE MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 





NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 


Notice is now given officially of an intention to 
apply, inthe next session, to Parliament, for an 
act for forming a railway between this town and 
the city of Carlisle ; the facility of communication 
which the rail-road will atford, must increase im- 
mensely every description of trade between Nor- 
thumberland, Durham, and Cumberland, while it 
will become, as it were, the high road between 
Newcastle and Liverpool, and so open an easy 
intercourse with Ireland, by joining the canal 
whieh extends from Carlile to the sea. 

The Marquis of Londonderry’s projected bar- 
bour, at port Seaham, is now proceeding with 
uncommon expedition, and will be ready to re- 
ceive a small namber of vessels before the close 
of the next year. 

Green peas, grown in the garden of a person 
named Brittlebanks, in Gilesgate, Durham, were 
sold in the market of that city on the 3d of No- 
vember, for 5s. a peck. Ripe strawberries were 
gathered in a garden in Durbam on the 6th of 
November, 

A most horrid murder was committed at Thorp, 
near Stockton-on-Tees, on the 10th of November. 
The son of an aged farmer, named Hutchinson, 
whilst the family were at dinner, seized a poker, 
and struck his brother so violeut a blow on the 
head, as instantly to deprive him of life. He 
then took up a hatchet, and struck his father till 
he was dead. He has been committed to Durham 
Gaol. He has been occasionally affiicted with 
insanity ; and the exciting cause of the paroxysm 
on this occasion is supposed to have been some 
family dispute about money matters. 

A requisition was in a course of signature, the 
last week in November, calling a meeting of the 
county of Northumberland to express its opinion 
on the Protestant Question. 

The 20th instant, about 3 o’clock p.m., the Eye 
Pit at Washington exploded. The heavy frame 
work erected at the pit’s mouth, with the large 
pulley wheels attached to it, were thrown down, 
and the whole of the machinery destroyed ; corves 
and other missiles were projected from the bot- 
tem ofthe pit, and scattered in the surrounding 
fields. An immense cloud of smoke issued from 
the shalt, accompanied with a report surpassing 
that ef the largest piece of artillery, which was 
heard through all the surrounding villages. By 
this catastrophe 14 persons have been deprived of 
life.—Tyne Mercury. 

Married.) At Heighington, the Rev. C. P. 





Vivian to Grace Anna, second daughter of Lieut.- 
Gen, Aylmer.—At Aycliffe, W. Robsen, esq., to 
Miss Robson,.—At Warden-eburch, BE. Johnsen, 
esq., to Miss Atkinson. 


Died.] RR. Wharton, esq., of Old-park, Dur- 
ham, formerly joint-secretary of the Treasury, 
and 18 years M.P. for Durbam.—At Berwick, 
Mr. Miller Ritchie, 77, formerly a printer of emi- 
nence in London.—At Newcastle, Mr. Bewick, 76, 
the celebrated engraver on wood.—-At Durham, J. 
Hobson, esq. ; Miss Anne Jane Trotter.—At Ches- 
ter-le-street, J. Wolfe, esq.—At Trewhitt-house, 
J. Smart,esq. ° 


YORKSHIRE. 

Ata recent meeting (Oetober 17), of the town 
and neighbourhood of Hudderstield, it was unani- 
mously resolved to establish av infirmary in con- 
junction with the present dispensary, on such a 
scale as may be adequate with the resources of 
the district, and the wants of its diseased poor, 
and that it be denominated “ The Huddersfield 
and Upper Agbrigg Infirmary ;’’ and such has 
been the muniticence of the contributions, that 
upwards of £8,000 have been already subscribed 
for that purpose, besides annual subscriptions 
amounting to £600!!! 

It is in contemplation to cut a new canal from 
the Stamforth and Keadly navigation, to com- 
mence near the new Wike at Thorne, and to join 
the Goole Canal near Pollington. This will open 
an easy communication between the Trent and 
the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

On the Ist of November, John Bugg, of Catfoss, 
gamekeeper to Richard Bethell, esq., shot a white 
robin red-breast. The little stranger is about as 
white as a canary-bird (so says the ‘‘ Hull Adver- 
tiser”); (we always thought a canary had been 
yellow), and has a shade of red on the breast. 
The bird will be preserved. 

On the 12th of November, a hare was shot apon 
the Duke of Devonshire’s estate at Landsborough, 
the head, breast, neck, one ear, and both fore 
legs, were perfectly milk-white ; and all the other 
parts a beautiful grey. 

On the night of the Ist of November, a man 
named Thomas Hudson, living at Leeds, seized a 
neighbour’s wife, called Susannah Almond, and 
pricked her in the arms and various parts of her 
body with pins. When taken before the magis- 
trates, his defence was, that she was a witch: 
and he said she had put the evil spirits into bim, 
which could only be got out by drawing her blood ; 
and he wanted the magistrates to let him prick 
her abit He was bound over, to keep the peace. 
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On the 10th .of Nevember, a Brunswick Club 
was formed at Leeds; and on the 19th a similar 
institution was set on foot at Ripon. 

..Efferts are making to establish a Deaf and 
Dumb Asylum in the county of York. The Earl 
of, Fitzwilliam will give £500 towards the building 
fund, and Lord Milton £100, besides becoming 
annual subscribers. 

Benjamia Golt, esq., has presented to the Leeds 
Museum a meteoric stone, which is said to be the 
largest in this kingdom, one only excepted. It 
fell in a shower, in France, on the 26th of April, 
1803, at Aizle, in the department of Orme. 

Married.) At Pontefract, the Rev. E. Walter 
to Miss Pyemont.—At York, the Rev. E. T. Leigh 
to Miss Barlow.—At Halifax, Captain Suther- 
land to Miss Walker.—At York, Mr. T. Fisher to 
Miss Charlotte Benton.—At Leeds, T. Brooke, 
esq., to Miss Higham.—At Skelton, W. Lake, 
junior, esq., to Miss Thompson.—At Ripon, R. 
Pearson, esq., to Miss Lax,—At Hull, Mr. Rees 
Davies to Miss Dean. 

Died.|] At Leeds, Mr. G. Webster, 68.—At 
Ashram Richard, J. Chivers, esq.—At Wensley, 
the Rev. J. Costobadie.— At Finkley-hall, S. 
Were, esq.—At Richmond, G. Smith, esq.—At 
Metbley-park, the Hon, H. Savile.—At Doncaster, 
Captain Maquill.—At York, Captain Sutton.—At 
Norton, T. Ew! ank, esq. 


CHESHIRE. 

A resolution was passed by a numerous bench of 
magistrates, assembled at the late General Quarter 
Sessions, held at Knutsford, expressing a decided 
opinion that it would be extremely desirable for 
the county of Chester to be included in the cir- 
cuits of the judges of Westminster Hall, provided 
that such arrangement would not interfere, in 
other respects, with the constitution of the Pala- 
tine Courts, which have some advantages of im- 
portance to the county. 

At a meeting of the broad silk weavers of Mac- 
elesfield, held November 3, it was resolved, “ That 
the distressed situation of the silk weavers of 
Macclesfield, in consequence of the gradually in- 
creasing importations of foreign wrought silks, 
renders it necessary that their embarrassed state 
should be faithfully represented to the Board of 
Trade—That the direct tendency of the present 
Free Trade System is to reduce the wages of la- 
bour, and support the price of the necessaries of 
life; and under this pernicious system, the wages 
of the silk weavers of Macclesfield have been re- 
duced 40 to 50 per cent., thus introducing want 
and misery even when in full employment, and 
deteriorating the condition of the labouring poor 
without receiving any equivalent from foreigners 
in veturn.—And that a memorial, founded upon 
the foregoing resolution, be sent immediately to 
the Board of Trade, praying that the Honourable 
Board would immediately recommend to his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers to abandon the present ruinous 
measures, and adopt the long-tried and better 
known system of prohibition, uuder which the 
silk trade flourished so many years.”’ 

Died.] At Stockport, Mrs. Claye. 


WARWICK AND NORTHAMPTON. 


The Birmingham School of Medicine and Sur- 
gery has been recently opened, when an introduc- 
tory discourse was delivered by Dr. R. Pearson, 
in which he offered some remarks relative to the 
origin and formation of this praiseworthy esta- 
blishmert, alluding also to the various literary 
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and scientific institutions that have sprung up 
within these few years in all parts of Great Bri- 
tain, vot fergetting the two new universities. 

A meeting has been beld by the .inbabitants of 
the hamlets of Duddeston, Nechelis, aud Oston, 
when it was resolved to apply for an Act of Par- 
liament, for lighting, watching, paving, and other- 
wise improving the aforesaid hamlets, 

Died.) At Braybrooke, 65, the Rev. Dr. R. 
Young, 23 years rector of that parish and of 
Great Creaton —At Birmingham, Mr. T. Morela, 
= omy a resident of Digbeth and Bromsgrove- 
street. 


NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK. 


At a meeting held at Halesworth for the pur- 
pose of forming an association for the protection 
of property and prosecution of thieves, Lord 
Huntingtield, in the chair, said, “I do not see how 
a labourer, bis wife, and three children, can live 
on 10s. a week, especially considering the price of 
provisions. The state of parts of the agricultural 
population is deplorable, and the fields are crowded 
not only by our own parishioners, but by those of 
other parishes, for gleaning, which will force the 
complete suppression of the custom.” A series of 
resolutions were passed for an association, but 
none of the money allowed for prosecutions founded 
on the Game Laws! 

At the sessions held lately for Norfolk, a mo- 
tion was made and carried by a majority of one 
(46 pro and 45 con!) “that reporters for the 
newspapers be admitted into the grand jury 
chamber when the magistrates assemble there at 
the quartcr session, for the dispatch of the busi- 
ness of the county.” 

Married.] At Eccles-hall, S. N. Dashwood, 
esq., to Caroline, daughter of P, Hamond, esq. 


Died.) At Hargham, Mrs. Howard, daugliter 
of Sir T. Beevor, bart.—At Ipswich, Mrs, Raw.— 
At North Walsham, Mrs. Crane, 96. 


WORCESTER AND HEREFORD. 


At a public meeting held at the Guildhall, 
Worcester, Noy. 7, it was resolved that an Infant 
School be opened for the reception of the children 
ofthe labouring classes in that city and neigh- 
bourhood; and a ladies committee be appointed 
to assist inthe management of the schonl, 

The numbers of Salmon taken from the Wye, 
in the neighbourhood of Hay, Builth, and Rha- 
yader, this year, have greatly exceeded the quan- 
tity taken in any preceding season for the last 
twenty years, and it is conceived (the obstruction 
of the new weir being removed) that if effectual 
measures were adopted to prevent the highly de- 
structive system of spearing the old salmon when 
in the act of spawning, which at this time of the 
year is but too prevalent, not only in the Wye, 
but also in its tributary streams, there is little 
doubt that those rivers would again afford a plen- 
tiful supply of that delicious fish. 

Married.| At Hereford,the Rey. H. Allen to 
Anne Caroline, sister to Lord Southampton, 

Died.| At Wolverton, R. Styles, 83; he died 
at W. Acton’s, esq., in whose service he had lived 
60 years !—At Thorngrove, Mr. Durino, who acted 
as interpreter to Lucien Buonaparte (Prince Ca- 
nino) when he resided there.—At Canon Pion, D, 
Thomas, esq., 84 


GLOUCESTER. 
November 13, Colston’s Anniversary was ¢ele- 
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brated at.Bristol, when the following collections 
for charitable purpeses were made:—Dolphin So- 
ciety, £612. l4s.—Anchor, £415. 7s, 6d.—Grate- 
ful, €300..10s. How honourable for Bristol that 
it should thus annually celebrate the memory of 
this great and good man! 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 


Died.) On the 9b, at Harpur-place, Bedford, 
the Rev. W. Hooper, in his 87th year. He wasa 
man universally respected and greatly beloved by 
his parishioners. In his conduct through life he 
was highly exemplary as a Christian mivister, 
and his worth, amiable qualities, and benevolence, 
wiil be long remembered by bis friends. He was 
upwards of 60 years rector of Chellington, and 
upwards of 57 rector of Carlton, iu Bediordshire. 
Three rectors have now held the living of Carlton 
for the incredible number of 196 years. 


LEICESTER AND RUTLAND. 


The new county gaol, at Leicester, is at length 
opened for the reception of prisoners ; it stands 
upon three acres of ground, and is circular; the 
governor’s house is so constructed as to afford 
him occasion of viewing every prisener’s yard 
without quitting bis residence ; escape is impos- 
sible. The chapel contains pews for 150 persons, 
and is so constructed that they cannot see each 
other out of their own pew. ‘This edifice has cost 
£55,000.— Leicester Chronicle, Oct. 25. 

A white marble statue of the late Duchess of 
Rutland, size of life, has been lately placed at the 
head of the new drawing-room at Belvoir, on an 
elevated pedestal of the same material. 


STAFFORD. 


A gang of bull-baiting wretches, who purchase 
the poor animals, and then take them from place 
to place to be baited, and obtain considerable 
sums by their inhuman vocation, have, at Lich- 
field, received their deserts in part, as eleven of 
them have been committed to prison for three 
months ; which examples, we trust, will have the 
effect of preventing the repetition of similar bru- 
tality. 

The parish church of Wednesbury, considerably 
enlarged and improved, so as to contain nearly 
600 additional sittings, was re-opened November 
9; the exterior is richly ornamented with a stone 
battlement, and has a ve posing appearance. 
This gothic church, nearly all re-built, is in the 
form of a cross, and has a beautiful chancel, or- 
namented with painted windows. The sum of 
£288 was collected at the church-doors, &c. It 
has cost upwards of £5,000, which has been raised 
by the inhabitants for the purpose, except £500 
allowed by government. 

The iron trade of this neighbourhood still con- 
tinues in a healthy state ; the price is steadily ad- 
vancing, and there is every appearance of a good 
winter trade. The quantity of iron made con- 
tinues to increase, several new furnaces having 
very lately been put in motion; and the facility 
of meeting an increased demand is a further proof 
of the mineral resources of our country, and the 
personal exertions of its manufacturers. What 
may be the extent of this trade it is impossible 
even to conjecture, if by a liberal interchange of 
commodities with France and other foreign coun- 
tries, a free exportation of iron to them could be 
effected. By the present restrictive system it is 
loaded ‘with heavy duties on its arrival at a fo- 
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reign port, which in Franee and America amount 
to a prohibition of its import; where, but for 
these duties, we are informed, the consumption of 
English iron would be immense.—/Volverhamp- 
ton Chronicle, 

Died.) At his seat, Loton-park, Sir Baldwin 
Leighton, bart. 


LINCOLN. 

It is with extreme pleasure we notice the noble 
example of the Earl of Cardigan, in allotting to 
each poor person, in the parish of Deen Thorpe, 
half an acre of land for the purpose of cultiva- 
tion, We understand it is bis lordship’s intention 
to appropriate twelve acres of land in the parish 
of Glapthorne, near Oundle, to a similar purpose. 
This plan, if generally followed, would excite a 
spirit of genuine industry among the peasantry, 
and tend more than any other to the suppression 
of pauperism.—Lincoln Mercury. 

Married.| At Leadenham, Licut.-Col. Chap- 
lin, M.P., to Millicent Mary, daughter of 
Reeve, esq. 


SOMERSET AND DEVON. 

November 5, Axbridge again witnessed the bare 
barous exhibition of bul!-baiting. After the rab- 
ble had enjoyed their cruelties, and the poor ani- 
mal had lost an eye, and the civil officers, with 
the mayor at their head, assaulted, they returned 
triumphing at their infringement of the laws ; but 
as they were watched, the mext day several of the 
miscreant ringleaders were convicted, and fined 
according to the statute. At the Episcopal City 
of Wells, some dozen ruffians were allowed, on 
the 5th of November, the privilege of tormenting 
a bull up and down the streets for three or four 
hours, and then permitted to tie the animal to a 
ring fixed in the ground, in the market-place, to 
be there baited by dogs, for the enjoyment of 
numbers of brutal bipeds!!! 

We are sorry to hear that the silk trade at 
Taunton is notoriously in a state of unusual de- 
pression, both as to its weaving and throwsting 
branches, and its future aspects are of a very 
gloomy description.— Taunton Courier, Nov. 19. 

By official accounts, the trade at Plymouth 
port has nearly doubled within the last 30 years, 
and the increase during the last 10 years bears a 
much greater pioportion than any former 10 years 
of that period, The quantity of shipping has in- 
creased in a proportionate rate, the number of 
vessels at present registered at our Custom-house 
exceeding 220, most of which are employed in the 
foreign trade, either to this or other ports in the 
kingdom. The Mejiterranean, Baltic, and Bri- 
tish North American trades have been as yet our 
principal channels of commerce. The West India 
trade has opened lately, and we hope may be ulti- 
mately established. The quantity of tonnage now 
discharging, &c., from Sutton Poole alone, ex- 
clusive of the traders at Devonport and Stone- 
house, is at this moment upwards of 4,200 tons,— 
Trewman’s Exeter Flying Post. 

Died.| At Stonehouse, Major Archdall, 83, 


many years inspector-general of barracks in the 
western district. 


CORNWALL. 
At Penzance, November 8, it blew a perfect 


hurricane, with a tremendously heavy sea run- 
ning. About 20 fishing-boats, of from 15 to 20 
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tons burthen each, were at their moorings in the 
Road. Of this number, 9 broke adrift ; 2 of them 
were got in without loss, and one partially in- 
jured, but the other 6 were completely wrecked, 
thereby occasioning a loss to their unfortunate 
owners of more than £700; one boat, the Nelson, 
of 25 tons register, would have readily sold for 
200 guineas the day before. Itis remarkable that 
every one of the boats that broke adrift had ehain 
moorings only; whilst those with hemp cables 
rode out the gale extremely well. Some that had 
one cable of hemp, and another chain, broke their 
chain, and owed their preservation to the hemp 
mooring. This fact may, perhaps, be considered 
of some importance to the shipping interest. A 
collection is now making in aid of the poor fisher- 
men, who are thus suddenly bereft not only of 
property of considerable value, but are also 
thrown out of employment, and we cannot too 
strongly recommend their case tothe notice of the 
publie. 

Died.| At Holwood, the seat of John Rogers, 
esq., John Daw, aged 1]3, as appears by the pa- 
rochial registry of baptisms. For upwards of 100 
years he resided in the same house, the faithful 
and attached servant of the family ; having been, 
when very young, bound an apprentice to an an- 
cestor of Mr. Rogers, by the parish of Quethiock, 
and having lived to see the estate in the succes- 
sive possession of four generations. Hehad three 
times received the reward adjudged to the oldest 
servant in the county, whose character had never 
sustained a blemish!!! — At St. Juliot, 70, Joanna, 
wife of Wm. Bath, yeoman. She was carried, by 
her own desire, to the grave by her six suns, fol- 
lowed by three daughters and their husbands, 
with a great number of grand-cbildren, 


WALES. 

At Swansea Quarter Sessions, the following 
memorial was agreed to, and signed by the chair- 
man and 25 magistrates of the county :—* To the 
Hon. the Commissioners appointed to enquire 
into the return of the Courts of Law in England 
and Wales, with a view to their improvement.— 
We, the magistrates for the county of Gla- 
morgan, assembled at their General Quarter 
Sessions, beg leave to submit to you our firm con- 
viction, that the abolition of the provincial judica- 
ture of Wales, and a participation in the benetits 
derived from the authority of English judges, is 
a measure anxiously looked for by the owners of 
property and principal inhabitants of this county ; 
and that we are well satisfied it would be produc- 
tive of large benefits in the administration of jus- 
tice, both as it regards the acquiescence of suitors 
in the decision of their judges, the economy of its 
executive department, and the diminution of frivo- 
lous litigation. The details of evidence of the 
Committees of Parliament, and the statement de- 
rived therefrom, and other authentic sources, set 
forth in the very able letter of the Earl Cawdor 
to the Lord High Chancellor, render it quite un- 
necessary that we should enter into any matters 
ot detail; we therefore humbly trust, that the 
Commission which His Majesty has been gra- 
ciously pleased to appoint, may be enabled speedily 
to point out the best practicable mode of effecting 
80 desirable an object.” 

A Common Hall has been held at Carmarthen 
for the purpose of considering the expediency of 
applying for an Act of Parliament to enable the 
borough magistrates in Sessions to try for petty 
Jarcenies, &c., and to hold their sittings four times 
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ayear. J. Jones, esq., M.P., showed strongly the 
advantages that would result from such an ar- 
rangement; and, at his suggestion, it was unani- 
mously determined to apply for an Act to effect 
that. . 
A new road is about to be made from Rhaya- 
der, Radnorshire, to Llangerrig, near Lianidloes 
Montgomeryshire. Nothing could be more de- 
sirable than this to travellers; the present road 
is highly dangerous. A bill will be brought into 
Parliament the ensuing session to effect this im- 
portant work. The effect of the improyements 
already made, is evinced in the increased value of 
land ; an instance of which was given at the sale 
of the lots of common land (disposed of under the 
Rhayader Inclosure Act), for which the following 
extraordinary prices were obtained, many of 
them, as will be seen, having been sold at the 
rate of 4007 per acre! Common Land :—1 rood 
19 perches sold for 60/.; 1 rood for 697; 14 
perches for 35/.; 16 ditto for 307.; 15 ditto for 
297.; 7 ditto for 347.; 14 ditto for 367. ; 12 ditto 
for 347.; 12 ditto for 33/.; 15 ditto for 372.; 16 
ditto for 417. ; 15 ditto for 23/7. ; 20 ditto for 332. ; 
2a.3r. 2p. for 260/.; 4a, Ir. 20p. for 2102. 

Died.] At Llanio, Cardiganshire, in ber 67th 
year, Mrs. Jones, relict of the late T. Jones, esq.— 
At Llandinam, Montgomeryshire, Mr. E, Ashton, 
in the 96th year of his age.—S2, Mrs. Jones, relict 
of the late J. Jones, esq., Penybryn, Ruabon,— 
Mr. J. Jones, of Chester, 88 ; this gentleman has 
beequeathed 20], for the support of the Wesleyan 
Sunday School, John-street, Chester ; 207. to the 
Sunday School in Trinity street, Chester; 1002. 
to the mayor and sheriffs of Chester, the interest 
of which is to be annually divided among five of 
the senior gowusmen; likewise his estate, near 
Ruthin, the rental of which is to be applied to 
the gratuitous education of poor children of the 
parish of Lianfair-Dyffryn Clwyd, 


SCOTLAND. 

It gives us great pleasure, as regards the pro- 
gress of improvement, to be able to announce 
that an experiment was made yesterday of a 
steam-boat on the Forth and Clyde Canal, from 
which the most satisfactory results are expected. 
The beat tried was the Cupid, which has been 
plying during the season on Loch Fine, and she 
is not of course adapte@iiifor the canal—yet, mak- 
ing due allowance for the various imperfections 
she labours under, the experiment demonstrates, 
most decisively, the practicability and vast utility 
of steam on such a canal; and when the improve- 
ments which are contemplated, as regards the 
construction of boats for passengers and towing, 
and the banks, are carried into effect, we have no 
doubt the results, as regards expedition and eco 
nomy, will be very important to the publie and 
the Canal Company.—Glasgow Journal. 

The Commissioners of the Northern Light- 
houses have ordered their Secretary to give no- 
tice, “That a Light-house has been erected upom 
Cape Wrath, county of Sutherland ; the light of 
which will be exhibited on the night of Thursday, 
the 25th day of December, 1828, and every night 
thereafter, from the going away of daylight in the 
evening, till the return of daylight im the morn- 
ing.” The lantern light room is elevated 400 feet 
above the medinm level of the sea, The light- 
houses now erecting upon Tarbetness, in Cromar- 
tyshire, and Mull of Galloway, in Wigtonshire, 
will be lighted in 1829, of which due notice will 
be given. 
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’ Therm. Barometer. ar Loe | Winds. Atmospheric Variations. 
e ygro. 
& | 
s —— — 
Sell] ae] eg [94M lorpM) os] oaM. 1OP.M. 9A. M./ 2P. M. | 10 P.M. | 
— =) = 3 = Tye | | | 
S 2 | ZSlel/=alia4 | a | = 
20 | 40 | 53 | 45 99 | 29 99 | 53 | 54 » | -E Fine | Fine Fine | 
21 | 52 | 58 | 46 99 | 29 94 | 56 | 65 E . Foggy | Fine Fogey | 
22 | 55 | 63 54 | 29 80 | 29 69 | 62 | 63 i. wsw Fine Fine Fiue | 
23 O 58 | 59 | 42 | 29 60 | 29 78 | 64 | 65 Wsw NNE Rain Rain Clo. 
24 16 44 | 52 | 38 | 30 1 | 30 04 | 64 | 60 N NW | Fine Fine Fine 
25 42 | 55 | 43 | 30 07 | 30 15 | 61 | 55 Ww SSW | Foggy Fine Fine | 
26 48 | 52 | 48} 30 11 | 30 08 | 61 | 65 SSW SSW, — | Rain $.Rain | 
27 50 | 53. | 50 | 30 06 | 30 16 | 65 | 66 SE | SE, Rain Rain Rain 
28 | 21 51 | 54 | 40 | 30 28 | 360 32) 68 | 65 ES E | Clo, | Fine Fine | 
29 46 | 53 | 42 | 30 34 | 30 24 | 64 | 58 E E | Fine | Fine | Fine 
30 C | 45 | 52/39] 30 17] 30 13] 55) 58 E E | — | —. | S.Fog. | 
31 42 | 51 | 45 | 30 14 | 30 15 | 60 | 60 ESE | ENE | S.Fog. | Fine Clo. 
Nor. x ene RP al 
] 47 | 52} 46 | 30 14 | 30 11 60 | 58 ENE | NNE | Foggy Fine Clo. 
2 48 | 53 | 45 | 30 16 | 30 16 | 56 | 58 N NNE Fine Fine Fine 
3 46 | 62 | 42 | 30 20 | 30 20) 60 | 69 NNE | ENE | Foggy | Fine | Fine 
4 45 | 53) 40| 30 14] 30 07|62/62| ENE | SE | — | — | Foggy 
5 42 | 53 | 40 | 30 04 | 29 99 | 63 | 63 SE SSE Fine Fine Clo. 
6 | 45 | 53 | 40] 29 99 | 29 96 | 65 | 66 SSE SSE Foggy Foggy Foggy 
7 @ | 45 | 46/35 | 29 90| 29 81 | 67 | co SE SE | Fine | Fine | Fine 
8 37 | 45 | 34 | 29 80 | 29 77 | 55 | 5% ESE ESE | — — _ 
9 36 | 44] 36| 29 60|29 50°55/57| ES& | ESE ; — — | Foggy 
10 39 | 38 | 34 | 29 40 | 29 38/60) 63| ESE | ESE — Foggy | Fine | Clo. 
ll 36 | 341 26 | 29 44/29 50| 65 | 64 E | E — | Foggy | Foggy 
12 28 | 34 | 28; 29 51 | 29 51 | 64 | 66 ENE | ENE — | Foggy | Foggy 
13 3R | 46/45 /]29 55/29 56] 68/70 ED } SW | Fine Fine Fine 
14 ) | 48 | 45 | 40 | 29 39 | 29 24/7117 SE S| Foggy | Rain Clo. 
15 40 45 | 54 | 48] 29 2) 29 24 75 | 72 SSE sw Rain Clo. Clo. 
16 44 | 54 | 47 | 29 20 | 29 18 | 72 | 7o SW W ’ Rain Rain Rain 
17 43 5u | 56 | 44 | 29 50 | 29 66 |70|}72} NNW WNW Pine Clo. Fine 
18 45 | 50! 41 | 29 80] 29 92 | 74 | 68 | WNW NW Fi ggy | Fine Fine 
19 15 i bu | 40] 29 81130 06 | 66/65 | NW NW Kine — — 
The Quanti! y of Rain fallen in the Mouth of October was 0 inches and 52 100ths. 
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